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FAMILY SUPPORT AND DEPENDENCY AMONG 
CHICAGO NEGROES: A STUDY OF UN- 
PUBLISHED CENSUS DATA 


[oe migration during and after the war resulted in a sudden 


transplanting of large numbers of southern Negroes to a 

new, urban, industrial environment. How successful an eco- 
nomic adjustment have they been able to make in Chicago? A body 
of unpublished data furnished by the United States Census Bureau‘ 
from the 1920 enumeration of the Negro population of Chicago 
should throw some light on this question. Every item of informa- 
tion as taken by the census enumerators was secured, with the omis- 
sion of names and addresses, for every tenth census “family,” or 
household, returned as Negro. The relationship of the members of 
these households was given, and on that basis they were subdivided 
into separate families, of which there were one or two, up to as many 
as eight, in each household. The age, sex, and occupation of these 
individuals also being given, it was possible to make deductions 
concerning the apparent sources of income of the family and the 
number of dependents, although the actual amount of income, of 
course, remains unknown. 


* The Local Community Research Committee of the University of Chicago very 
kindly enabled the writer to secure these data, and acknowledgments are made not only 
to the Committee but to the United States Bureau of the Census for very helpful co- 
operation. 
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This sample as well as the published census data shows clearly 
that a very large proportion of this Negro group, both men and 
women, are engaged in industry, unskilled for the most part, or in do- 
mestic service at low rates of wages. Certain conclusions may there- 
fore be drawn concerning their probable incomes that might not be 
justifiable if there were a greater range of earning capacity. 

An attempt has been made here to correlate three factors—the 
varied types and sizes of families, the degree of gainful employment 
of the members, and the facts of complicated household arrange- 
ments that indicate efforts to provide a supplementary income for 
the family needs. Certain apparent effects on normal family life, 
as results of this economic adjustment, are also pointed out. 


FAMILY SUPPORT AND DEPENDENCY 

In considering the problem of family support, one naturally turns 
first to the male wage-earner. According to the census data on oc- 
cupations, practically all Negro male adults are gainfully occupied. 
It should be observed, however, that to be occupied, according to 
the census, does not by any means signify regular employment. 
Moreover, these occupational data clearly indicate that these men 
are practically confined to unskilled and low-paid jobs, and could 
not possibly support an “average” family in decency without sup- 
plementary sources of income. At the prevailing rates of pay per 
hour, from 40 to 45 cents for unskilled labor, it is very doubtful if 
many of them can average as much as $30 a week the year round. 
Dr. Houghteling’s study in 1925' indicated that exactly 50 per cent 
of the Negro male heads of families who were supposed to have been 
steadily employed during the entire year earned less than $1,200, or 
$25 weekly. 

Only a limited choice is offered to the Negro man. First, he may 
keep himself free from family responsibilities—a course that is fol- 
lowed for a few years at least by an unduly large number of these 
city migrants. Second, he may marry and limit his family to a few 
children or decide to have none. That an extraordinary number of 
married couples have found the latter solution is also indicated by 


* Leila Houghteling, The Income and Standard of Living of Unskilled Laborers in 
Chicago (University of Chicago Press, 1927), p. 25. 
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analysis of the composition of families. However, some do have the 
courage, or the temerity, to attempt to support a wife and family. 
The question is, How do they manage to do it? 

The family status of Negro male wage-earners is given in Table 
I, indicating that only 2,930, or 57 per cent of the 5,140 occupied 
men, are heads of families. This suggests the statement made by the 
advocates of family allowance systems, that one-fourth of all male 
wage-earners have neither wives nor children to support." In the 
case of Negro men, however, this appears to be true of 43 per cent 
instead of 25 per cent of the wage-earners. 


TABLE I 


OccuPIED AND UnoccuPIED NEGRO MALE ADULTS, 
ACCORDING TO FamiIty STATUS 

















NuMBER OF 
NEGRO MALES ToTaL 
NUMBER . Heads of 
Heads of Sons in : . 
1 es Non-family | Relatives |} Roomers 
Families Families Groups 
MOAR iio. cccdoe's 5,423 2,971 652 97 291 1,412 
Occupied........... 5,140 2,930* 480 96 266 1,368 
Not occupied........ 283 41 172 I 25 44 























'WiM a 

To continue with the family allowance argument, it is said? that 
about one-tenth of the men in other countries who are married have 
exactly three children, eight-tenths have less than three or none, and 
the remaining tenth have more than three. But this last tenth have 
in their families about 40 per cent of all the dependent children. The 
percentage having dependent children is believed to be higher in the 
United States. 

But Table II shows that nearly 60 per cent of the Negro married 
men have no dependent children, while, instead of 10 per cent or 
over, we find only about 5 per cent having three dependent chil- 
dren, or more than three. But in spite of this, we still find 30.7 
per cent of all the dependent children who have fathers in the fami- 


t Paul H. Douglas, Wages and the Family, chap. iii. 


2 Douglas, op. cit. 
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lies of these 149 men in the last group, who constitute less than 3 per 
cent of the total 5,140 male wage-earners. 

Organized labor has made insistent demands for an adequate 
wage scale, usually based upon the necessity of supporting a wife and 
three minor children; and those interested in family welfare have 
been inclined to advocate the same standard. However, in the case 
of the Negro it is even more apparent than for other groups that, 
although present employment opportunities and rates of wages are 
inadequate, even if it were possible to increase wages to fit the needs 
of the “‘average” family, this would provide a very comfortable mar- 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN OF EMPLOYED MALE NEGRO HEADS OF FAMILIES 

















NuMBER OF EmpLoyeD MALE Heaps} NUMBER OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
Namen on DEraENt Havinc DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN SucH FAMILIES 
CHILDREN IN FAMILY 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
. |  ORepaerrars 2,930 100.0 2,353 100.0 
GUMS toe bah i eote ch see 1,753 RES DMRS ss crouse El elioes ale atta wh: 
OnGOF tWO. 5.05006 600 875 29.9 1,171 49.8 
Re ea Tee ointats os 153 5.2 459 19.5 
More than three....... 149 5.1 723 40.7 

















gin for many individuals who have less than an average family to 
support, while the small proportion of wage-earners having more 
than three dependents would still not receive enough to support 30 
per cent of the dependent children. 

In considering the problem of the male wage-earner, however, it 
must be remembered that in a great many of these Negro families 
the wives are also employed, and their contribution must be taken 
into account. Table III shows how many men having children under 
fourteen years of age have wives who are gainfully occupied. 

In the case of couples with no children under fourteen, a majority 
of the wives are occupied. Of those having one child, the number of 
occupied and unoccupied wives is about even, but the proportion of 
those occupied decreases with the increase in the number of children. 
This, naturally, is due to the increased home care required from the 
mother, but at the same time it means that the more dependent 
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children a man has the less financial help may be looked for from the 
wife. Only 425, or 41.1 per cent of the 1,034 men having young 
children to support, have any financial assistance from wives, al- 
though for the total husbands the proportion having wives gainfully 
occupied is about 50 per cent. Of the fathers of broken families only 
two have more than two children under fourteen, and nearly half of 
them have only children over fourteen. 


TABLE III 


Mate Necro Heaps OF FAMILIES WITH AND WITHOUT WIVES GAINFULLY 
OccuPIED, ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER FOURTEEN 











* 
Negro Male Heads — recaarok Wife Fee ite Foon No 
Occupied Unoccupied ife 
Total male heads: 
RMMININER. << si cfanccdevelet: >. g0'a socks 2,971 1,500 1,404 67 
POE COU onic) Siteiiecins taweses 100.0 50.5 47-3 2.2 
With some children under 14 
INCI B Ge Sorin cte sce g cornie « 1,034 425 572 37 
ROE COME e artcinsccaerekee wes 100.0 41.1 66.3 3.6 
RIG cards alittle g aiwwiace ce ais 525 254 248 23 
SUNOS Ss col cere aark herons Gos 256 92 152 12 
MONEE coe bn ot po alas ew eees 131 47 83 I 
PME Soi ince otord a eqiand seh oe 73 22 50 I 
DIGG Verna. rook ideas che 29 4 a Se re ee 
SIE OF MGIC S oi5.c.6 2 aie Wee nes 20 6 Pas Sele ny rae 
With no children under 14: 
INGE a 2s ara nna kiee aa ea sens 1,937 1,075 832 30 
RCE CEOs cies ours tiv siticle «ss Gee 100.0 55-5 43.0 ni6 

















* The term “broken family” is applied only to groups including a parent-child relationship. The for- 
merly married man or woman without children is considered as part of a non-family group or as unattached. 


Let us turn now to the gainfully occupied women and see how 
many of them have no family dependents and how many are heads 
of families. It is found that of 3,048 occupied Negro women, 1,232 
are living with parents, other relatives, or as roomers, leaving 1,816 
who are heads of families. Of these, 1,500 are wives and 316 mothers 
living without husbands. This total of occupied heads of families 
constitutes 59.6 per cent of all women wage-earners and exceeds the 
percentage of men workers who are family heads. It seems to be a 
rather high proportion of working women who are responsible even 
in part for the support of a family. Table IV shows how many of 
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these women are responsible for the support of any children under 
fourteen, either wholly or by supplementing the wages of a husband. 

We have already observed, in studying these same unbroken 
families from the point of view of the husband, that more than half 
these wives are occupied, but that a smaller proportion is occupied 
among those who have many small children. But it is plain that 


TABLE IV 


OccUPIED AND UNOCCUPIED FEMALE HEADS OF NEGRO FAMILIES, WITH AND WITH- 
out HusBanps, ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER FOURTEEN 








Women Heaps witH HusBanps Women Heaps witHout HusBANDS 








Necro FEMALE HEADS 
Total Occupied | Unoccupied| Total Occupied | Unoccupied 

Total female heads: 

(SETS: Saree 2,904 1,500 1,404 435 316 119 

ROT CONt S556 hase 100.0 51.6 48.4 | 100.0 70.3 29.7 
With some children un- 

der 14: 

eS eee 997 425 572 204 156 48 

POTCORE 6.0 oe 6a 005 00 100.0 42.6 57-4 | 100.0 76.5 23.5 

10 OE SOE 502 254 248 127 96 31 

MNO inn Scaipaeiel ae. 244 92 152 48 37 II 

Ce eet 130 47 83 II 8 3 

MAUS Ss erecors cor east 72 22 50 II 9 2 

INC Se con sate ae 29 4 25 7 6 I 

Six or more........ 20 6 BAP Yess arnsieerlice insarcidexesrcws'ep 
With no children under 

14: 

DINOS ooo. e <6 no 1,907 1,075 832 231 160 71 

PROTON Hs :..ciai5:0)ss00r0 100.0 56.6 43.4 | 100.0 69.7 30.3 























about three-fourths of the mothers of broken families are gainfully 
occupied, regardless of the number of children they may have. How- 
ever, more than half these women have older children only, and only 
77, or 17.5 per cent, have more than one child under fourteen to care 
for and support. Although there are few who have three or more 
young children, it is easy to understand why nearly all of those who 
do have that many are obliged to seek gainful employment. In the 
case of the 119 unoccupied women who are heads of broken families 
the majority have grown children supporting them. 

The foregoing summary of occupied and unoccupied male and 
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female heads of these families is not enough, however, to give us a 
complete picture of the family needs and resources. The minor chil- 
dren in these families have already been mentioned, but there are 
also the older children, the relatives, and the roomers, some of whom 
are gainfully occupied and presumably contributing, and others de- 
pendent. The census data make possible some interesting deduc- 
tions on these points. 

Out of 1,762 families having children, only 816 have any children 
fourteen or over, and only 563 of these have any children employed. 
This leaves 1,199 families, or 68 per cent of the total number having 
children, who have no children employed. Nearly all these employed 
children are sixteen or over. There are only 286 fourteen- and fifteen- 


TABLE V 
Necro Famrires HAvInNG RELATIVES AND ADULT RELATIVES EMPLOYED 








Famaiiies Havinc RELATIVES EMPLOYED OR UNEMPLOYED 





Famities HAvING 


























RELATIVE: 
: Total lemployed|Empoyed| « | 2? | 3 | 4 
Number of families. 537 243 294 243 42 7 2 
Percentage offamilies| 100.0 45.3 54.7 45.3 7.8 1.3 0.3 





year-old children in the group studied, of whom but 36 are working— 
24 boys and 12 girls. This may be due in part to the fact that these 
children from the rural South have been retarded in school and can- 
not get working papers, but the fact remains that even the older 
children are more of a liability than an asset in the family economy. 

Relatives also turn out to be less of a financial help than might 
be expected. In Table V it appears that relatives are included in 537 
family groups but that in 243 of these families there is evidently no 
income from them, and they may be considered as dependents. They 
are a potential source of income in but slightly more than half the 
families having relatives. In a number of the families in which no 
relatives are employed, they are under sixteen years old and are 
counted among the dependent children of the family, leaving a bal- 
ance of 199 adult dependent relatives in family groups. Many of 
these are, of course, elderly parents, grandparents, etc. 

The degree of gainful employment among roomers, both men 
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and women, is very high, and as a rule they may be counted upon as 
a resource adding to the family income. Only 127 unoccupied room- 
ers are found, 37 of whom are members of non-family groups, the 
remaining go being distributed among 41 of the families who have 
some roomers in the family group. These are considered as depend- 
ents, although it might be assumed that they have some other in- 
come. Probably a good many others are also dependent temporarily, 
for, although so many are returned as “occupied” by the census, 
anyone familiar with Negro families knows that the problem of the 
roomer out of work is a frequent and serious handicap to families 
who have taken in roomers in the hope of adding to the income. 

The wage-earning parents and children are the only family mem- 
bers whose earnings may be counted upon definitely as going to make 
up the family budget. It is probable that some relatives also con- 
tribute all of their earnings; but it is more likely, in the great majority 
of cases, that they pay only enough for room rent or board, the same 
as the roomers. We shall therefore count both, not as family wage- 
earners, but as other sources of income. 

Since roomers will be counted as an additional source of income, 
it will be necessary to revise our count of occupied family members. 
For this part of the discussion, only those women who are actual 
wage-earners will be counted as occupied, while the 712 women 
whose only gainful occupation is keeping roomers will be classed 
with the unoccupied women, as dependents. In this way, the fami- 
lies who keep roomers in addition to other gainful employment of 
the wife will be credited with her gainful employment, and an addi- 
tional source of income as well. When she keeps roomers but is not 
otherwise occupied, she will be a “dependent,” but the family has 
an extra source of income in addition to the employment of the 
husband or children. In using the term ‘“‘dependent”’ we hasten to 
add that it signifies only one who makes no money contribution to 
the family budget; that is, one who must be provided for out of the 
earnings of some other member of the family, regardless of whatever 
other contribution he or she may be making to the well-being of the 
home. 

Table VI summarizes all the Negro wage-earners and dependents 
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by family status, indicating that 4,832 wage-earners are supporting 
themselves and 5,361 dependents. 

In the next table, VII, the distribution of the wage-earning mem- 
bers is shown by families. 


TABLE VI 


NEGRO WAGE-EARNERS AND DEPENDENTS 








Family Status Total* Wage-Earners Dependents 





10,193 4,832 5,361 





Male heads 2,971 47 
Female heads 35339 2,235 
Children: 

14 and over 1,259 455 

Under 14 2,335 2,335 
Relatives 199 199 
Roomers go go 














_* This total includes only wage-earners or dependents in family groups. The 1,740 gainfully occupied 
relatives and roomers in these groups are not included, nor the 998 individuals in non-family groups. 


TABLE VII 


WaAGE-EARNING MEMBERS PER NEGRO FAMILY: NUMBER AND RELATIONSHIP 








NuMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS IN THE FAMILY Un- 


MEMBERS EMPLOYED — 
p 3 4 5 6 AMILIES 


BROKEN 
FAMILIES 








Total families 3713, 1-5 2,885 | 450 


Male head only or 
plus children... 52 8 Ape 2,022 
Female head only 
or plus children. 82] 20 Elessbecct ake 
Both heads only or 
plus children... 967 | ss )i7 1 3°12 845 
Children only... . 37 Ot Bel BE pach EGA 






































* In 71 other families there is no wage-earner, 19 unbroken and 52 broken. 


By far the majority of Negro families have only one wage-earner, 
and in 1,854, or 87.9 per cent of these, it is the male head who is 
supporting the family; in 151 of the others the female head is the 
sole support, and in only a few of the latter families is there any 
husband. Where there are two employed, in 767 families, or 74.1 per 
cent of the total, the wage-earners are the man and wife; in 149, the 
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father and one child. Children alone are supporting 152 families, in 
all but 4 of which there is only one parent, usually the mother; and 
in 78 cases, both parents and one or more children are employed. As 
already noted, the wage-earning children appear relatively unimpor- 
tant in the family economy. 

The number of dependents per Negro family is shown in the 
same way in the next table, VIII, except that the few relatives and 
roomers who are dependent are grouped together with the dependent 


children. 
TABLE VIII 


DEPENDENT MEMBERS PER NEGRO FAMILY: NUMBER AND RELATIONSHIP 








NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS IN FAMILY Un- 
BRO- 
DEPENDENT MEMBERS KEN 
FamI- 
6 8 LIES 








Total families. 45 9 2,337 





Male head only or 
plus children and 


Female head only 
or plus children 
and others 

Both heads only or 
plus children and 

7]! 5h) SEs col es deeds set cole 28 

Children and others 






































125] 54] 27| 13} 6] zt) 1] ]...] 492 








* In 655 other families there are no dependents, 567 unbroken and 88 broken. 


Perhaps the most significant fact brought out by Table VIII is 
the fact that there are dependents in only 2,751 of the 3,406 Negro 
families, leaving 655, or nearly 20 per cent, in which every member 
is a wage-earner, so that there are no dependents. In 1,160 of the 
1,437 families having one dependent, it is the female head, but in 
nearly 400 such cases she is actually contributing by keeping room- 
ers, which will appear as an additional source of income. In each of 
the other groups of dependents per family, about one-fifth of all 
families are composed of children and other dependents only, the 
remaining four-fifths being made up almost wholly of the female 
head plus children or other dependents. In many of these families, 
also, these apparently dependent women are keeping roomers. 
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As to the other sources of income, we shall take account of four 
of them: 

1. Presence of one or more roomers, whether employed or not. 

2. Presence of one or more employed adult relatives. 

3. Sharing home, whether family is maintaining the home for a 

composite household or is itself rooming. 

4. Ownership of home, free of mortgage. 

Possibly the last two sources of income should more accurately 
be termed methods of making ends meet, or of reducing expenses, 
but the net effect on the family budget is the same. Paying on a 
mortgage is often as expensive as paying rent, if not more so, al- 
though in some cases there is income derived from another flat in the 
building. That is an uncertain factor, but free ownership would al- 
ways tend to reduce the expense, if not actually add to the income. 

Among the 2,361 Negro families possibly having some additional 
sources of income, we find the following distribution: 

Keeping roomers 
Relatives employed 


Sharing home 
Free home ownership 


None of the families has all four sources of income; 37 have 
three; 350 have two; and the great majority, 1,974, have but one. Of 
the latter, there are 1,288 who share their home, and 498 who keep 
roomers in their own family group. Very few are included under the 
fourth source, those having free ownership of their homes—only 
2.1 per cent of the total householders. It will be interesting to ob- 
serve in the next census the change that has unquestionably been 
taking place during the last decade among these Chicago Negroes in 
the matter of home ownership. 

It will be noted that the first three kinds of income are rather 
rough classifications, taking no account of how many roomers, rela- 
tives, or other families are possible contributors, except that each of 
the three kinds is counted as a separate source. However, since it 
is impossible to know how much each one pays, or how often they 
move about, it seems useless to attempt any closer estimation of 
their value than the fact that they are certain possible sources of in- 
come to the family. 
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All the Negro family groups are classified in Table IX according 
to the number of wage-earners and dependents, with and without 
other sources of income. Those families who have no possible source 
of income other than employment of the family members are listed 
in the first section, and the center section includes all families who do 
have one or more other possible resources. Thus, it is evident that 
all the families in the first section must be single-unit households, 
consisting only of the family proper, no roomers, and only a few 
that include a dependent adult relative. The family group consists 
in each case of the number of dependents plus the number of wage- 
earners. 

On the basis of the preliminary explanatory data, we may draw 
some general conclusions concerning each group of dependents and 
earners. For example, we find 108 families in which there is one 
wage-earner and three dependents, and may assume that the ma- 
jority of these consist of a man who is supporting his wife and two 
children. One of the dependents may be his mother or other rela- 
tive, but the problem of support is the same. The majority of the 
94 families in which two earners support one dependent are either 
two parents supporting one child, or a father and child supporting 
the mother. Every group of wage-earners and dependents of speci- 
fied number may be analyzed in the same way. 

In the center section, practically all are either families in com- 
posite households or families containing non-family members. The 
family group consists again of the wage-earners plus the depend- 
ents, but without counting the other individuals or families in the 
household. From what we know of the makeup of the families, it is 
probable that of the 935 families consisting of one dependent and 
one wage-earner, the majority are childless married couples, about 
half of whom are rooming, and the other half maintaining a home 
that includes roomers or another family. In either case the husband 
is employed and the wife not. The 470 families of two members with 
no dependents are similar couples, with both man and wife em- 
ployed. 

The proportion of families having several dependents is not so 
great in this group as in the other, owing to the fact discovered in 
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FAMILY MEMBERS EMPLOYED AND OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME 


TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS IN NEGRO FAMILIES ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF 
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NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS IN 
Famity GRouP WITH AND 


NUMBER OF FAMILY MEMBERS EMPLOYED 





WITHOUT OTHER SOURCES 
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No other source of income: 
No dependents.......].....].....-- 130] 16 | eee 148 
Ne NEE ce tiche oko searee' 214 04} 13 Sd a id iar 328 
A Oa ea 6 166 49 Io I yl See 233 
SECO ceteris oe ss os 33's 3 108 28 7 21 2} 2 153 
AM sg claret hye ete Peake acs 69 12 a) ERNE) cae its 86 
RIGS Nie ecick Kea I 31 9 4 2b eas 48 
CE Oona aes | Sieg Tae BANS <.orctrn eels <iets 3 I 24 
RUMEN acc le Sursia sce Pee ebm S| See 4 I eee II 
LENT SS Secoeeriens) eee 7 1 el Eee | Mrmr) pater Papert 8 
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analyzing the household composition that more families having large 
numbers of children are keeping house without roomers, whereas 
more childless couples are rooming or keep roomers. And if the 
women who keep roomers were not counted here as dependents, the 
difference would be much more marked. 

By grouping various columns together we may discover some 
clues as to the relative adequacy of the family resources. There are 
655 families having no dependents; add the 1,109 others having but 
one dependent and having additional sources of income, then the 
88 others from the same section having as many or more earners as 
dependents, together with other possible income, and we have a 
total of 1,852 families, or 54.6 per cent of all, where it is fairly prob- 
able that support of dependents is not a serious and constant prob- 
lem. There are a few from the other section, without additional 
income but where the earners outnumber the dependents, that 
probably should also be added to this group. 

However, the fact that a good many families manage to get along 
fairly well does not in the least mitigate the lot of the others, who do 
have many dependents without adequate income. We discover that 
in 245 families one person is supporting three or more dependents, 
without any possible additional source of income; in 241 more such 
families, other methods of meeting expenses have been resorted to, 
in most cases to the detriment of the most desirable family life; in 
62 other families two or three persons are supporting four or more 
dependents, more than half of them having no other sources of in- 
come. If we add to these the 71 families having dependents but no 
wage-earners, we have a total of 619 families in which the adequacy 
of the income is certainly open to question. 

Practically all these families having this number of dependents 
must include some young children. There were found in all 1,238 
families having some children under fourteen. Thus, when it is re- 
membered how irregular and poorly paid employment may be, even 
among the families who appear to have several wage-earners, it will 
seem no exaggeration to state that the majority of these families 
having young children are suffering from inadequate means of sup- 


port. 
The relation of the number of sources of income to the family 
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needs is shown from another angle in Table X, which brings out the 
same fact, that families having children either tend to have more 
limited resources than those who have none, or that the children 
must be subjected to unsuitable conditions. In this table, sources of 
income from employment are counted together with the additional 
four sources already mentioned, i.e., employment of the male head 
is one source, of the female head another source, and any children 
employed, another. Each wage-earning child is not counted as a 
separate source, because the younger ones earn very little, and the 
older ones are not likely to turn over all their earnings to the family 


fund. 
TABLE X 


SOURCES OF INCOME AND MAKEUP OF THE NEGRO FAMILY 








UNBROKEN FAMILIES 

NUMBER OF pee Phare PERCENTAGE] PERCENTAGE 

or income | Without | with | Attwira | | wira Curren | CHILDREN 
CHILDREN | CHILDREN 


Children Children 








Total] 1,644 1,260 502 1,762 





3 I 5 6 
242 346 116 462 
751 488 730 
584 301 421 
109 125 

13 16 

2 2 


























According to this, we find that the largest number of all families 
have two sources of income. Of the families with children, over one- 
fourth have only one source. However, only 14.7 per cent of the 
families without children are limited to one source of income, while 
35-5 per cent have three. When it comes to four sources or more, the 
families having children show a higher percentage than those with- 
out, because this group includes those few families having children 
earning, in addition to keeping roomers and the other available re- 
sources open to families both with and without children. 


EFFECT ON NORMAL FAMILY LIFE 

There is probably no factor in the maintenance of family life 
that plays a more important part than this matter of securing an 
adequate income. Whether one is aiming at a “minimum of sub- 
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sistence,”’ “health and decency,” or a “comfort” level, it is the diffi- 
culty of attaining the standard set that will defer the age of marriage, 
restrict the number of children, and perhaps result in the failure of 
family life and the break-up of the home. And yet, important as this 
factor may be in the establishment and preservation of a successful 
home, it cannot be considered as an end in itself, but as a means to 
the larger end. No matter how comfortable the income, if it has 
been secured at the sacrifice of the fundamental elements of family 
life, the adjustment has not been a success. 

We may well ask if this is not what has happened, whenever a 
mother is obliged to leave the home in order to work, to take roomers 
into the home, or to give up housekeeping and share a home with 
some other family. What sort of home life can there be, and how 
much care do the children receive under any of these circumstances? 

We have found that not only are a large proportion of Negro 
women employed but they are engaged in the most menial and 
lowest paid work. Such employment as domestic service, cleaning, 
and restaurant work means the longest and most irregular hours, 
keeping these women away from home longer than would be the case 
with regular factory or office work. 

It is easy to picture what happens in some of these households. 
There is the wife getting up early to make her husband’s coffee be- 
fore he starts for work, leaving out something for the children to eat 
before school if they get up in time, or at-noon if there is anything 
left; then hurrying off for perhaps an hour’s travel or more in order 
to reach her own work; and all coming home at night to an unswept 
house, beds unmade, and another hastily prepared meal cooked and 
eaten while the rooming couples are trying to get a meal for them- 
selves in the same kitchen. If many of them manage to preserve 
something of a normal, happy home atmosphere, it is nothing short 
of miraculous. 

But it is not necessary to depend entirely upon one’s imagination 
for the facts about home care and the effect on the children. We have 
already seen, in Table IV, how many occupied women have children 
under fourteen. Further details are given in Table XI, which makes 
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a comparison of the extent to which white’ and colored mothers of 
young children are employed inside or away from the home. 

In spite of the difference in the age groupings of the children, 
there is little doubt but that a much greater number of Negro moth- 


TABLE XI 


COMPARISON OF NEGRO AND WHITE MOTHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN, 
GAINFULLY OcCUPIED 








OccuPATION OF MOTHERS 





NEGRO AND WaItE MOTHERS WITH ! 
CHILDREN OF SPECIFIED AGES Total Occupied Occupied Total 


* outside |: Not 
Occupied Home |i2 Home Occupied 





Chicago Negroes: 
Mothers having some 
dren under 7: 


Per cent 


Mothers having some 
dren 7-13:* 


Per cent 


Rochester whites:} 
Mothers having some 
dren under 5: 


Per cent 


Mothers having some 
dren 5-18: 

28,853 | 7,415 

Per cent 1060.0 | 25.7 























* Includes some mothers having children under 7. 
t Nienburg, op. cit., p. 26, Table 1o. 


ers of young children is gainfully occupied, that a greater propor- 
tion is occupied away from home, and that fewer are in the home, 
whether occupied or unoccupied. The difference is less marked, how- 
ever, among the mothers having very young children than in the case 
of older children. 


t The only basis of comparison with white families that is at present available is 
taken from an analysis of white married women in Rochester, New York, also based 
on 1920 census data. This is The Woman Home Maker in the City, by Bertha M. 
Nienburg, published by the U. S. Bureau of Census, 1923. 
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Since we have seen that a greater proportion of Negro mothers 
of broken families is employed than of those who have husbands, 
and also that fewer of their children are in the younger age groups, 
these two types of mothers are given separately in Table XII. This 
shows what proportions of the total Negro mothers have children 
of various ages. 

TABLE XII 


OccuPIED AND UNoccuPreED NEGRO MOTHERS OF UNBROKEN AND BROKEN 
FAMILIES WITH AGE GROUPS OF CHILDREN 








Moruers Havinc CHILDREN OF SPECIFIED AGE GROUPS 





Some 14 and 
over, None 
under 


Having Some | None under 7,; Total under 


MorTHERS OCCUPIED TOTAL under 7 Some 7-13 14 


oR UNOCCUPIED 





Num-}| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per | Num- Num-| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber ber | Cent 





Total mothers: 
Not occupied 820} 48.4! 453 | 61.3] 167 | 36.1] 620 40.5 
Occupied 875] 51.6] 286 | 38.7] 295 | 63.9] 581 59.5 





1,695|100.0] 739 |100.0} 462 |100.0]1, 201 100.0 





Unbroken Families: 
Not occupied 701] 55. 66.1] 147 | 41. 572 49. 
Occupied 559] 44-4 33-9] 207 | 58.5] 425 51. 





1, 260|100.0] 643 |100.0] 354 |IOo. 997 100. 





Broken Families: 
Not occupied IIQ| 27. 28 : 20 | 18. 48 : ol 130. 
Occupied 316] 72.6] 68 .8} 88-| 81.5} 156] 76.5] 160 | 69. 




















435|100. 96 108 |100.0| 204 231 |I00. 




















Relatively more mothers of every-age children are occupied in 
the broken than in the unbroken families, but the trend is much the 
same. That is, we find a smaller percentage of gainful occupation 
among the mothers having some children under seven, and larger 
among those having some from seven to thirteen years of age, but 
none younger; then there is a drop again in the case of mothers who 
have older children only. It is evident that, as the children grow 
older, are more of an expense, and require less constant home care, 
the tendency is for the mothers to go to work. This occurs more fre- 
quently and at an earlier age in families having no father to con- 
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tribute. Then, when the children get old enough to work, the mother 
is able to stay at home again and keep house for them or to manage 
without keeping roomers. 

In 581 homes, 48.4 per cent of those having children under four- 
teen years of age, the mothers are gainfully occupied. Of these, 328 
are occupied outside the home. The next table, XIII, shows. how 
many young children are affected by this condition. 

However, it is not fair to say that, counting the children who 
have no mother together with those in families in which the mother 
goes out of the home to work, 26.7 per cent of these children are left 


TABLE XIII 


NEGRO CHILDREN UNDER FOURTEEN BY AGE Groups, MOTHERS 
OccuPIED, UNOCCUPIED, AND No MoTHER 








AGE Groups OF CHILDREN 





NuMBER OF NEGRO CHILDREN HAVING Total under 14 Under 7 From 7 to 13 





Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 





Total children 2,364 | 100.0 | 1,235 | 100.0 | 1,129 | 100.0 





Mother unoccupied at home 1,204 ; 771 | 62.4 823] 46.3 
Mother occupied at home 440 ; 232 | 18.8 208 | 18.4 
Mother occupied outside 547 : 200 | 16.2 347 | 30.8 
No mother 83 ‘ 32 2.6 51 4.5 























without care. The situation must be taken account of by house- 
holds, rather than by families, since in the case of several families 
living together it is quite a possible arrangement that one o* the 
mothers takes care of all the children, while the others work out. 
This may not be an ideal arrangement, but it certainly does reduce 
the neglect that would otherwise be inevitable. Table XIV indicates 
that, with this assumption, the neglect is much less than would be 
expected from the high proportion of mothers employed. All but 
15.2 per cent of all children under sixteen are in homes where there 
is some woman in the home every day. We cannot tell whether the 
others are cared for by a neighbor, a day nursery, or by no one. 
An exact comparison on this point cannot be made with the 
white mothers and children, but since we have seen in Table XI that 
over go per cent of the Rochester mothers are themselves in the home 
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with the children, the degree of home care of the white children 
certainly exceeds that of the colored children. 

In evaluating the significance of this gainful occupation of the 
Negro mother outside the home, it must be kept in mind, however, 
that she has never occupied the relatively dependent position eco- 
nomically that is still held by the majority of white women, nor has 
she ever been able to devote her entire energy to the care of her own 
children. In the days of slavery, mothers were workers, just the 
same as the men. Since that time they have continued to work for 
wages, and as a matter of course to contribute toward the family sup- 
port. They earned very little, but so did the men, and if anything 


TABLE XIV 


Home CARE OF NEGRO CHILDREN UNDER SIXTEEN 








ONE oR MorE WoMEN 


1n Hoe TotaL 


No Woman IN Home 
HovusEHotps Havinc 


CHILDREN UNDER 16 





Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number Per Cent 





Single unit household....| 181 21.4 664 78.6 845 100.0 
Composite household... . 33 7.8 391 92.2 424 100.0 
Total households 214 16.9 1,055 83.1 1,269 100.0 
Total children in these 

households 402 15.2 2,248 84.8 2,650 100.0 























happened to break up the family, it was quite natural for the woman 
to assume the entire support of the children. 

This does not mean that the children, and the mothers, have not 
suffered because of this necessity. It is mentioned only to point the 
question, whether in comparison with their former ways, these Negro 
mothers in Chicago may not be approaching the standard of family 
life that has long been cherished by white families, rather than 
diverging from it, in spite of the apparent differences that still exist. 
In view of the apparent present tendency for white women to keep 
their economic independence after marriage, and to find other means 
of caring for their homes than doing all the housework themselves, it 
may be that these two groups of women will approach from opposite 
extremes an adjustment of family life to modern conditions that will 
have much in common. 

As for the mothers gainfully occupied in the home the great 
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majority of these are engaged in keeping roomers. If we include the 
children in unrelated rooming families as well as the householding 
families, 31.6 per cent of all children under sixteen are subjected to 
this condition of sharing a home with strangers. The disadvantage 
of this type of family life is so self-evident that any further comment 
scarcely seems necessary. It is well recognized by children’s agencies, 
who hesitate to place a child in a home containing roomers. But 
these children are exposed to this undesirable condition, even though 


TABLE XV 


NEGRO WoMEN HEAps OF FAMILIES, OCCUPIED AND UNOCCUPIED, KEEPING 
HovusE AND ROOMING 








OccuPreD UNOCCUPIED 





Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 





Heads of unbroken fami- 
i 1,500 100.0 1,404 
1,189 719.3 928 

311 20.7 476 


316 100.0 119 
Keeping house 223 70.6 59 
Rooming 93 29.4 60 


Total heads of families: 1,816 100.0 1,523 
Keeping house 1,412 ry ey | 987 
Rooming 404 22.3 536 

















living with their own parents. Evidence has been found, however, 
to indicate that there is an effort on the part of these Negro families 
having young children to avoid taking roomers, for we do not find 
them in such great numbers in these homes, as in the homes of child- 
less couples or individuals, although the need for extra income is 
even more severe. 

It is interesting to note that gainful occupation on the part of 
these Negro women has not led them to abandon home-making. As 
might be expected in any society, there is a certain group who neither 
work:nor keep house, but we find a higher proportion keeping house 
among the occupied women than among the unoccupied. The next 
table, XV, shows that this is equally true of the mothers of broken 
families, and of women with husbands. 
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Of the employed Negro wives in unbroken families, 79.3 per cent 
keep house, but only 66.1 per cent of those not employed. Over 50 
per cent of the unoccupied mothers of broken families are rooming, 
but over two-thirds of those who are employed are keeping house. 
This difference may be partly explained by the large numbers of 
housekeeping women who are credited with gainful employment be- 
cause of keeping roomers, but at least such women have assumed a 
double burden, as compared with the unemployed wife who is room- 
ing. All the evidence that has been presented leads to the idea that 
these women work with the principal object of keeping the home 
together, and not because they prefer the greater independence of a 
wage-earner to the duties of home-making. 

Certain tendencies seem to be indicated by the foregoing data, 
incomplete as they admittedly are. One is, that family life in the 
urban Negro group apparently cannot be maintained without 
sources of income supplementary to the earnings of the chief wage- 
earner. But these supplementary methods of support are under- 
taken at a heavy cost, because of the large proportion of wives and 
mothers who would naturally be the home-makers, but who must go 
to work outside of the home; because of the sharing of the home with 
outsiders; and because of the very evident daily strain to make ends 
meet, especially in the families having young children. For at least 
half of the latter families, the standard of living achieved cannot 
possibly be satisfactory. 

That these conditions are due chiefly to economic disabilities is 
also evident. Until such handicaps are removed, no judgment can 
be given as to the normal standard of life that might be attained by 
this group. 

IRENE J. GRAHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





TWO YEARS OF GERMAN UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


4 AHE last summer in Germany saw active discussion of the 


unemployment insurance law which had gone into effect on 

October 1, 1927. A staff of a thousand statistical clerks had 
worked day and night during the spring, making a special survey 
and analyzing the reports regularly turned in to the Reichsanstalt 
fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung (the body 
charged with enforcement of the law). During the summer a special 
committee of twenty-eight, called by the minister of labor, held a 
fourteen-day conference to discuss the operation of the law and 
possibilities of technical alterations. At that time the political 
parties presented programs which were generally rejected by their 
opponents. 

This active interest in the unemployment insurance fund may 
be traced to its financial condition. Beginning with a reserve of 107 
million marks, or about $26,000,000, in October, 1927, the fund 
increased until December, when it stood at 148 million marks. Then 
it lost rapidly until on May 1, 1928, it held but little over a million 
marks. After that it picked up again till it reached 108 million 
marks by the first of November. Then winter unemployment began 
to show its effects, and the reserve fund faced the second winter 
with 40 million marks less than it had held the previous year. 

It was evident from the experience of 1927-28 that German un- 
employment insurance had to deal with a phenomenon of extensive 
winter unemployment, which created unexpected fluctuations in the 
number of persons entitled to benefit. Less than 400,000 persons 
had been eligible for benefits in October of 1927, when the law went 
into effect. By January of 1928 they had numbered 1,333,000. In 
the summer of that year the number had dropped to but little over 
half a million, to rise to unprecedented heights in the following 
winter. Weather conditions of unparalleled severity coupled with 
business depression, which was partly caused by discussions of re- 
parations, had been responsible. Not only had unemployment risen 
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to new high levels during the winter months but it had remained 
widespread long after the spring season had set in. During the peak 
of unemployment in February, persons receiving standard benefits 
had numbered 2,460,000. Added to them were 161,000 persons 
receiving emergency unemployment allowances, somewhat similar 
to English ‘‘extended benefits.”’ Also 900,000 seasonal workers not 
aided by the other two funds were granted special assistance. By 
the summer of 1929 the number of unemployed again fell to about 
700,000. 

This severe fluctuation in the unemployment rate was something 
that the framers of the law had not contemplated. They had no 
grounds for expecting such marked differences. The English unem- 
ployment rate, which they had studied, remained fairly constant. 
The volume of seasonal unemployment in their country had been 
obscured because the unemployment relief measures in operation 
before 1927 had not revealed the situation. This fact was in part due 
to absence of adequate statistics and in part to the “‘necessitous 
condition” provision, which excluded the better-paid workers. 

The fact of seasonal unemployment had become apparent 
enough during the first winter, and in December of 1928 the Reichs- 
tag had passed a temporary measure sharply curtailing standard 
benefits to seasonal workers and substituting special relief to those 
who were necessitous. In spite of this provision the reserve funds of 
the Reichsanstalt were exhausted early in January, and that body 
had to borrow from the national treasury. By the end of May the 
unemployment insurance fund was 275 million marks in debt. In 
addition to this outlay, the public budget had to provide emergency 
unemployment allowances and four-fifths of the special relief granted 
to necessitous seasonal workers. For the latter purpose 28 million 
marks had been appropriated by the Reichstag when the temporary 
law making special provisions for workers suffering from regularly 
recurring unemployment was passed. This sum had been met by 
7 million from the Reichsanstalt. However, instead of 35 million, a 
little more than 100 million marks had been spent on the four-to-one 
basis between January 1 and June 1 for this special aid to seasonal 
workers and for measures to prevent and combat unemployment. 
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This outlay had been particularly noticeable in Germany because 
the national treasury had been hard pressed for funds. 

Perhaps it was fortunate that this financial difficulty had arisen 
early in the history of national unemployment insurance in Ger- 
many. Certainly it forced careful examination of the technical 
aspects of the problem. The statistical department of the Reichs- 
anstalt conducted a special investigation on March 15, 1929, of all 
recipients of standard unemployment benefits and of special relief to 
seasonal workers, but not of recipients of emergency allowances. The 
inquiry covered 2,064,423 persons, of whom 85 per cent were men 
and 303,586 were women. From more than one and a half million 
persons covered by the inquiry work histories for the entire previous 
year were secured. In addition their age, sex, wage, and occupa- 
tional distribution, their family status, their time lost through sick- 
ness or other causes, and the duration of their employment and un- 
employment were secured. Certain interesting results appeared. For 
one thing, it was found that more than half the persons receiving 
the curtailed standard benefits granted seasonal workers were in the 
building trades. When to these the unskilled day laborers were 
added, slightly more than three-quarters of the entire group were 
covered. The two further occupational groups of agriculture and 
forestry and of stone and excavation work brought the total to more 
than 95 per cent. It was also discovered that, contrary to generally 
accepted opinion, all seasonal workers did not fall within the highest 
wage classes. It had previously been assumed that all seasonal work- 
ers were highly paid, and therefore that they could be excluded from 
unemployment insurance. This belief had grown out of the fact that 
wage boards had granted high minimum rates to certain workers in 
the building trades, in order to compensate for seasonal unemploy- 
ment. It had therefore been taken for granted that all seasonal 
workers were so favored. 

Interesting data were secured concerning the insured woman 
worker. It was found that women were a good risk for the unem- 
ployment insurance fund, for although women had represented 33.1 
per cent of the insured persons during the year, they comprised only 
20.6 per cent of the recipients of standard benefits. On the other 
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hand, the married women workers represented a peculiarly unfavor- 
able risk. They comprised 16 per cent of the insured women but 
39 per cent of the women recipients of standard benefits.’ 

Analysis of the year’s work histories of the million and half per- 
sons brought out further significant information. During the year 
the seasonal workers had been employed on the average 39.6 weeks; 
had received standard unemployment benefits for 5.5, and emer- 
gency unemployment allowances for 0.4 weeks; had lost 1.0 weeks 
through sickness and 5.5 through waiting period and time not re- 
ported or lost as penalty. Those in the non-seasonal occupations 
had worked 43.1 weeks; had received standard unemployment bene- 
fits for 2.6, and emergency unemployment allowances for 0.5 weeks; 
had lost 1.3 weeks through sickness and 4.5 through the waiting 
period and time not reported or lost as penalty. In other words, the 
seasonal workers had been employed two and a half weeks less during 
the year and had received more than two and a half weeks more of 
benefits than the non-seasonal workers. They had lost somewhat less 
time through sickness. 

Supplied with this and with much other information, the com- 
mittee to consider revision of the law met during the summer to 
discuss ways and means of meeting the financial problems created 
by failure of the fund to cover benefits guaranteed. Eight members 
of the committee were from the Reichstag. Five others represented 
the state and city governments; five each, the employers and work- 
ers; and five were experts in the practice or theory of unemployment 
insurance. After the opening speech by the minister of labor the 
sessions were conducted by Dr. Weigert, the highest technical 
expert in that ministry, and virtual author of the unemployment 
insurance law. 

Before the committee had been summoned, the various political 
and industrial groups that were interested had been busy discussing 
modifications agreeable to their constituencies and drawing up 
tentative plans for alteration of the law. Two possible types of 
change presented themselves. The scope and duration of benefits 
could be curtailed for all workers or for special groups. On the 


* The results of the inquiry are published in Die Verhandlungen der Sachverstan- 
digenkommission fiir Fragen der Arbeitslosenversicherung 
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other hand, the rate of contributions to the fund could be increased. 
These two possibilities colored discussion at the committee’s ses- 
sions. A high degree of unanimity was finally reached; but accord 
was not so easily achieved when plans were submitted to the po- 
litical parties. The Social Democratic group wanted contributions 
raised from 3 to 4 per cent of wages. There was much to be said 
for this proposal. There is no logical reason why 3 per cent of wages 
should cover costs of unemployment insurance when health insur- 
ance requires around 8 per cent. The 4 per cent would have enabled 
the Reichsanstalt to build up reserves that would probably have 
been adequate, for the income from the 3 per cent contributions had 
been greater than had been anticipated. However, industry felt un- 
able to increase contributions to social insurance to the extent of 
1 per cent of the wages bill. 

The proposal from the employers concerned reduction of benefits 
to seasonal workers, agricultural laborers, and industrial home work- 
ers, or the exclusion in whole or in part of these and certain other 
less significant groups. It also contemplated more severe punish- 
ment for abuse of the insurance system by either employer or 
worker. The suggestion that seasonal workers be excluded or that 
their claims be radically curtailed met with opposition from the 
Social Democratic party. The voice of the building trades workers 
was too strong to permit of such reduction of benefits. Nevertheless 
there was much to be said for the proposal. Eligibility to the benefits 
had deterred many seasonal workers from attempt to secure other 
employment in off seasons. When, as frequently happened, they 
had returned to their homes in the country, their unemployment 
benefits had exceeded the rate of wages of farm laborers. Intense 
dissatisfaction had ensued in the agricultural regions, and it was 
difficult to induce laborers to remain on the farms. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that all seasonal workers were not 
highly paid. 

A third proposal made by certain of the labor groups was to the 
effect that the debt of the Reichsanstalt to the national treasury be 
canceled and that the government expect from time to time during 
periods of peculiar economic difficulty to subsidize the unemploy- 
ment insurance funds. The argument was that weather conditions 
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and paralysis of industry due to uncertainty concerning the out- 
come of the parley on reparations were outside the control of indus- 
try. Furthermore, there was a good deal of belief that reparations 
were too heavy to be borne, and that there was no reason to handi- 
cap industry by exacting high payments for social insurance merely 
in order to leave more money in the treasury for payment of the 
reparations bill. Opinion on the employers’ side, however, was pre- 
vailingly opposed to the proposal to include unemployment insur- 
ance in the tax bill. 

It was suggested by way of compromise (1) that the rate of 
contributions be raised to 3.5 or 3.75 per cent of wages; (2) that 
claims to benefit of workers in certain occupations showing peculiar- 
ly unfavorable risks be reduced; (3) that limitations be placed upon 
agricultural laborers, industrial home workers, and casual laborers 
who came within the scope of the law; (4) that the representative 
wage upon which benefit was based be an average calculated from 
six instead of three months of employment in order further to dis- 
courage insured idleness among seasonal workers; (5) that benefits 
be modified in recognition of varying rates of wages in different sec- 
tions of the country; (6) that the waiting period of seasonal workers 
and of persons without dependents be increased; and (7) that bene- 
fits to seasonal workers in the highest wage classes be reduced. 

The summer’s activity led to no legislative changes. Agreement 
between the widely varying interests and opinions was hard to 
secure. Nevertheless modification was urgently needed. As this 
article goes to press, no amending legislation has been passed. The 
legislative experts responsible for the administration of the Act of 
1927 are doing all in their power to bring about a workable revision, 
and to secure its acceptance by the various political groups. 


MOLLIE Ray CARROLL 
GOoUCHER COLLEGE 





THE ROLE OF PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS IN 
PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK* 


INTRODUCTION: PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK THE CONCERN 
OF THE SOCIAL WORKER 


E ARE concerned with social work performed under gov- 

\ \ ernmental auspices from two aspects: first, our general 
interest in public service as a part of the socialized func- 

tions of the community, and, second, our responsibility for the prob- 
lems of our emerging profession. It is the latter aspect, which be- 
comes of larger concern with important developments of public 
work, with which I shall be concerned in this discussion. Federal, 
state, and local bodies are extending existing forms of public service, 
and are undertaking with major or minor modifications the newer 
forms and experiments of social technique, such as those that are to 
be found in the activities of case work, child guidance, social research, 
and mental hygiene. No barrier interferes to any considerable extent 


with the passing of social workers from the field of private into the 
field of public service and vice versa. The professional aspects of 
public social work are entitled to the consideration of social workers 
in both fields. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS IN SOCIAL 
WORK FIELD 
The progress of professional standards in social work in general 
is greatly indebted to the field of public work. In fact, the organiza- 
tion of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, made 
up largely in the beginning of representatives of state welfare agen- 
cies and of other public agencies, was one of the important steps in 
the professionalization of social work. Through the interest of this 
group in the common problems of public welfare, social work in gen- 
eral became conscious of its distinctive character and problems. The 
expectation on the part of officials of state charities and institutions 
that the conference method would aid and improve standards of 
t An address delivered at the National Conference of Social Work, June 29, 1929. 
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work was an important step in the evolution of professional social 
work in this country. The history of the conference shows a rapid 
development in both volume and quality of privately organized serv- 
ice, and the professional aspects of private service, therefore, have 
been in the foreground. There has been an accompanying interest, 
however, in public welfare, and progress undoubtedly has taken 
place in public social work. It seems relatively slower progress by 
comparison with the more rapid and perhaps more brilliant develop- 
ment of privately organized social work. Unbiased appraisal of pub- 
lic social work leads to the conviction that in state hospital, in county 
infirmary, in state board of charity, and in related services, there has 
been a gradual improvement, fluctuating and haphazard though it 
may have been, in the standards of service. Improvement in public 
social service must be considered as an indication of improvement in 
professional standards inasmuch as improvement in social work is 
determined by the quality of service and of personnel. 


TREND OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


To some extent the improvement in professional standards in 
both public and private fields of work that has taken place shows a 
similarity of trend. Starting with a concern with the problems and 
methods of treatment, there develops an emphasis upon the purpose, 
ideals, and integrity of the individuals performing these services. 
This is accompanied with an increasing appreciation of the fact that 
to be effective social ideals and social philosophy must be translated 
into terms of function and technique. In the field of private social 
work this is evidenced by the increasing importance of the salaried 
worker to whom social work is a vocation and a full-time interest. In 
the public field it is indicated by the attention given to civil service 
reform and to other phases of personnel selection and personnel ad- 
ministration. 


LIMITATIONS OF PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
IN THE PRIVATE FIELD 
In order to view the problems of professional standards in public 
social work with the proper perspective, it is important to realize 
that the profession of social work is an emerging profession. I need 
merely point to the extreme youth of our professional organization, 
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to the recent development of the Association of Schools of Profes- 
sional Social Work, and to the many unsolved problems of profes- 
sional standards which concern us and in which research and formu- 
lation are still largely in the elementary stages. To those who have 
on the whole a poor opinion of public social work it is necessary to 
suggest that they do not compare public social work with the out- 
standing examples of high standards of performance in private prac- 
tice but with the entire field of private social work. For example, 
if we view as a whole all the constituent agencies of the typical 
community federation, family welfare, children’s institutions, day 
nurseries, settlements, so-called character-building agencies, and 
the rest, and evaluate their personnel, we should find varieties 
of standards extending from the lowest caliber to the highest 
standards that have been attained. We do not have available infor- 
mation to answer the question as to whether a cross-section of 
public personnel would compare favorably with a cross-section of 
private social workers in professional standards, although for 
the purposes of this discussion we may grant the higher average 
quality of the latter. Of one fact we may be sure, and that is 
that the present personnel in both types of social work still falls far 
short of what we consider to be desirable professional standards for 
the future. The proposed membership requirements for the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers have not as yet been adopted, and 
members of this conference may find them too advanced, although 
from the point of view of the committee they represent minimum 
standards for the profession. In a study recently made of social 
workers admitted to membership in the last year, it was found that 
79 per cent of persons recently admitted to senior membership would 
be considered ineligible under the proposed membership require- 
ments. Other indications in the field of social work, in the problems 
of recruiting, in the variations of content and curriculum of profes- 
sional schools and colleges, in the problems of salary standards and 
turnover, in the vagueness of function which is discovered when at- 
tempts are made to develop statistical accounting of social work, and 
in the difficulties of analysis of social work functions and principles— 
all of these demonstrate that social work as a whole is at the begin- 
ning of professional development. 
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The problems of standards in the entire field of social work have 
been emphasized not only as a background for evaluating public so- 
cial work but because current professional problems are important 
factors in the development of standards in the field of public social 
work. Unless we should assume the impossible—that public social 
work is capable of making more rapid strides in professionalization 
than the field of social work in general—we must assign to the lack 
of general professional development some of the reasons for the im- 
perfections of the present stage which public social work has at- 
tained. In addition the field of public social work has personnel 
problems peculiar to itself which we shall now attempt to discuss. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

The problems of professional standards in public social work are 
related to the problems of public administration. The functions of 
government that might be classified as social work consist largely of 
established services with considerable history and continuity as pub- 
lic institutions. To these have been added with increasing rapidity 
of late new functions and specialized services and excursions by the 
state into the fields of child welfare, mothers’ pensions, specialized 
correctional and mental institutions, probation, and other services. 
For both established services and institutions and for the newer func- 
tions there have been recruited as an appreciable part of the required 
personnel social workers with previous experience in the fields. of 
private social work—among these social workers conscious of their 
professional needs and problems. 

The whole of the civil service may be considered as an aspect of 
government related to the basic political philosophy and political 
practices of our organized community life. In the civil service reform 
movement we have an attempt to establish methods whereby effi- 
cient personnel would be brought into public service and the inter- 
ests of the public safeguarded. Some progress has been made in this 
direction with the establishment of such devices as job classification, 
merit tests, competitive examinations, and impartial employment 
bodies. To the extent to which these have succeeded, progress has 
been made in improving the public service. We are, however, keenly 
aware of many of the current limitations. The outstanding fact is 
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that the governments, particularly local and state governments, are 
frequently in the hands of persons who are dominated by selfish 
rather than social motives and that the machinery, inadequate at best, 
which has been set up for safeguarding public employment is fre- 
quently subverted by baser political interests. In this respect little 
change has taken place in recent years. When, for example, the 
problem was discussed at the 1898 Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, emphasis was centered upon the need for the awakening of a 
political morality which would place civil service upon a basis be- 
yond that offered by the prevailing spoils systems. Only through 
such radical changes was it hoped that persons of intelligence, hon- 
esty, industry, and energy would occupy the public positions of trust. 
While the qualities mentioned in general terms still remain the quali- 
ties that public social work requires, and public jobs are still the prey 
of self-seeking politicians, we are now in a better position to define 
specific jobs in terms of functions and special requirements, and to 
evaluate the applicants for them in the more concrete terms of edu- 
cation, training, and experience. We may bring to the task of per- 
sonnel selection a somewhat more definite knowledge of the skills and 
techniques that are accepted as standards for similar positions in 
private service. 

Another factor that affects the situation is the nature of a con- 
siderable part of public social work. Well-established agencies in 
general tend to become antiquated and to follow traditional methods 
of service, and to lack responsiveness to changes in social philosophy 
and social technique, with the consequent poorer qualities of profes- 
sional attainment. This is, however, not confined to public social 
work but is to be found in private social work; for example, in some 
of the older, less progressive forms of institutional service. 


ATTEMPTS TOWARD IMPROVEMENT 


There are, however, continuing and to a degree successful at- 
tempts to build up an effective civil service. While discrepancies ex- 
ist, in general marked improvement in procedure is being inau- 
gurated. This includes the development of methods for control of 
public personnel through the establishment of civil service bodies so 
organized as to be to a degree independent of political fluctuations 
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and able to withstand some if not all of the less desirable control of 
elected public officials. Devices for attaining this end, however, can 
in the long run not prove successful without the general improve- 
ment of democratic government and unless there is built up in the 
public mind a sufficiently vocal and impressive body of opinion that 
makes it difficult for elected officials to exploit the public service for 
personal ends. Some of the methods of civil service tend to protect 
public work from grosser exploitation. Among these is the classifi- 
cation of public service and the setting up of definite standards and 
specifications for each position. If jobs are properly analyzed and 
desirable standards and requirements are established, and if a sup- 
porting public opinion taboos the practice of political exploitation 
and interference, a degree of stability is possible. Eventually it may 
become poor sportsmanship to exploit social services, and they may 
become subject to the same attitude of protection against political 
domination that now safeguards state universities and public edu- 
cation. A step in this direction is the proper classification of all im- 
portant governmental positions. This has been attained in the fed- 
eral service and in a limited number of states and municipalities.’ 

A third step toward improvement is in the development of in- 
telligent and nationally standardized job specifications, methods of 
examination, and other aids in the proper selection of personnel. 

The entire group of services now being performed under federal, 
state, and local auspices which does not as yet realize its status as a 
distinct professional service constitutes a large field, which should 
eventually find its professional fulfilment. Decisive steps in this di- 
rection have been made in other countries, particularly Germany, 
where social work is largely a state function, to make us hopeful that 
a realization of the professional implications of public social work 
will gradually develop in the United States. That this is possible is 
indicated by the fact that other services, such as teaching, law, and 
public health nursing, have been successful in attaining professional 
status under governmental auspices. 

At present the best that can be said for social work under public 
auspices is that it is, with few exceptions, in a fluid state. A large 


tSee this Review, III, 50, ‘Personnel Standards in Public Welfare,” by Fred 
Telford. 
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part of the personnel that will in the future be considered as mem- 
bers of the profession of social work is at the present but little aware 
of its relation to social work. This is true even in such services as are 
already acknowledged as professional by the private field. 


PROFESSICNAL WORKERS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Unfortunately we do not have available information that would 
indicate how large a number of members of the American Association 
of Social Workers are engaged in public service. A considered opin- 
ion would be that only a small proportion of our membership is so 
engaged. A questionnaire mailed to a selected group and published 
in the Compass has thus far enlisted about thirty responses. From 
these questionnaires as well as from information supplied by a se- 
lected number of civil service bodies and by the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration, inferences have been drawn concerning 
the present situation. If our inconclusive information is any guide, 
there are at the present time only a small number of public employ- 
ees who are members of the American Association of Social Workers. 
Possibly a larger number are allied with such organizations as the 
National Probation Association and other specialized national 
groups. Of those professional workers in the public service a fair pro- 
portion are engaged in the classified service; that is, they are engaged 
in positions for which some specifications and requirements have 
been drawn and are under some form of civil service administration. 
In some instances the position was considered in the non-competitive 
class. 

Of the replies received only seven out of twenty-five had obtained 
their position through competitive test or examination, the remain- 
der having found their way into public work through appointment 
by an administrative head. In eight instances the reply indicated 
that social workers in the community had been interested in the 
filling of the public position and had co-operated with the public 
agency to this end. This group also includes instances in which the 
appointing body had called upon social workers of recognized stand- 
ing for advice and aid in having the opening filled by properly quali- 
fied persons. Three instances were cited in which the competitive ex- 
amination had been effected with the assistance of social workers of 
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recognized standing either as aids in preparing questions or in con- 
ducting the examination. 

From the information supplied to the committee by professional 
social workers in public service, it is apparent that a wide variation of 
practices exists indicative of varying professional and political ethics. 
Statements were offered such as that no standards really exist and 
that public positions are obtained only if you are known to the right 
political leaders; that selections are made on merit although political 
sponsors, not difficult to obtain, are required; that politics play no 
part in the selection of public social workers and the outlook is that 
no one would be chosen in any other way than on the basis of merit 
because of the high caliber of the board which controls the state ac- 
tivities; that in some instances the quality of the workers selected 
seems to depend largely upon the courage, political strategy, and so- 
cial work standards of the head of the public department; that the 
quality of workers in that particular locality averages well and is 
no worse than other types (private) of social work. 


METHODS OF CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENT 

There is considerable variation of opinion concerning the relative 
merits of competitive examination and selection by appointment of 
administrative head. Where politics or lack of intelligence controls 
civil service methods, comments were offered that wholly unqualified 
persons were admitted to examination and that such persons were 
found acceptable by the examining group although utterly disquali- 
fied from the point of view of professional requirements and experi- 
ence. Examples, however, were cited of the waiving of residence re- 
quirements and the holding of non-assembled examinations for the 
purpose of finding the most suitable qualified persons. 

A cursory observation of a number of written tests conducted by 
civil service examination for social workers indicates further the wide 
variety of standards currently held. Frequently specified duties and 
requirements in the classified service have been obtained on the basis 
of the opinions of the present incumbents of such positions, many of 
whom possess little appreciation of desirable qualifications and func- 
tions. Where this practice exists it is obvious that little progress can 
be made in the improvement of standards. In a group of recent ex- 
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aminations the educational qualifications ranged from common 
school education and at least one year’s experience in social welfare 
or philanthropic work or experience considered equivalent thereto 
by the civil service commission (this for an examination for social in- 
vestigator for an outdoor relief department), to such requirements as 
graduation from a four-year course in a university of recognized 
standing which included courses in special subjects and professional 
training and experience. The type of examinations that are em- 
ployed are also illuminating as an indication of standards. For ex- 
ample, in an examination for probation officer the question of great- 
est importance seemed to be: ‘“‘Are you familiar with the street lay- 
outs of the different sections of the city?” to the other extreme of 
highly technical examinations which required of the prospective 
medical social worker a knowledge of the symbol for standard devi- 
ation and the meaning of the coefficient of correlation, together with 
much other theoretical knowledge in the social sciences and in medi- 
cine, nursing, penology, and eugenics. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES OF PERSONNEL SELECTION 
IN PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK 

Public social work presents special problems that should receive 
the sustained interest of the profession, and it is important to present 
briefly the nature of some of these problems. Fundamentally there 
is the basic need of democratic government for discovering the most 
effective methods toward the development of public administration. 
We should not, however, become unduly depressed with the pros- 
pects of developing administrative services under democratic aus- 
pices. The success attained in fields such as education, nursing, 
engineering, and library service brighten the prospect of eventual 
improvement in public social work, once its distinct professional 
character begins to emerge. Of the particular problems that affect 
social work the following should be noted: 

1. The need for an authoritative job analysis and classification of 
all positions in governmental service that may at the present time be 
clearly considered as positions suitably filled by social workers of 
professional attainment. It is to this task that the Committee on 
Personnel Standards in Public Social Work and the Bureau of Public 
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Personnel Administration are now addressing themselves through a 
proposed joint study of public social work positions. This study 
waits upon the development of a careful plan and suitable financial 
support. It should be recognized that in many respects public posi- 
tions differ from the corresponding private services. There are dif- 
ferences of social theory, of social work assumptions, and of tech- 
nique. Many of the public functions are or should be adapted to 
modern developments in the theory of community responsibility and 
in case work and administrative technique. 

2. There has been some discussion in the past and there will un- 
doubtedly be further discussion in the future of the relative advan- 
tages of competitive examination and administrative appointment to 
positions considered as non-competitive. Social workers whose ex- 
perience is largely in the field of private work favor usually the 
method of administrative appointment, which is similar to selective 
methods employed in the field of private work. There is undoubt- 
edly a greater flexibility in this method, and under civil service 
regulations it approximates the methods of selection in vogue for 
physicians, nurses, and other technicians. If in addition residence 
requirements are flexible in character, personnel can be recruited 
from outside the local governmental area and at the time a vacancy 
occurs, rather than selected from an established qualified list based 
upon an examination held for some future but indefinite vacancy. 
The administrator has available personnel resources which do 
not ordinarily enter competitive examination, for which employ- 
ment may be indeterminately deferred. A modification of the 
method of administrative appointment where civil service exists has 
developed. Qualified workers are selected as temporary employees, 
and subsequent examinations are held in which the incumbent of the 
position is ordinarily able to qualify upon a competitive basis. This 
may be considered as satisfactory to the public agency but unsatis- 
factory to bona fide seekers of public jobs, who are at a disadvantage 
as compared with the experienced incumbent of a position for which 
examination is being held. The method of administrative appoint- 
ment in both types of procedure, however, has its real deficiencies in- 
asmuch as it depends so largely upon the ability for personnel ad- 
ministration of the head of the department, who may or may not 
have been selected on the basis of this quality. It also in the long run 
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may produce an atmosphere of suspicion on the part of those ex- 
cluded from employment, that under the guise of professional mo- 
tives persons are being unfairly employed for other than professional 
reasons. Where civil service status is not attained by the temporary 
incumbent, there is a further danger that an administrative or politi- 
cal turnover will jeopardize the tenure of the worker. Finally, it 
might be said that with the development of standardized classifica- 
tion and methods of selection under civil service, administrative ap- 
pointment may be more and more brought into question. While 
many significant defects of competitive examination exist, which re- 
sult in cumbersome and in some instances inefficient procedure, there 
are possibilities that these difficulties may be overcome and methods 
of recruiting and selection developed which will bring into the service 
a desirable type of professional worker. 

3. The answer to a reliance upon an administrative head is the 
establishment of a civil service or employment body of the highest 
caliber and farthest removed from fluctuations of political interfer- 
ence, competent to recruit and select efficient personnel. 

4. The problem of residence qualification is a perplexing one. 
The tradition of obtaining public employees from the political area 
seems well established, and the desire to find the best qualified per- 
son irrespective of residence is making slow headway. The nature 
of social work and its rapid development is responsible for the fact 
that many local areas are unable to find properly qualified persons 
for public positions. This problem, of course, is not found in the 
federal service nor in the more highly developed state’services but 
is frequently encountered in local examinations and in the less popu- 
lated states. It is highly desirable that social workers emphasize the 
practice of waiving residence requirements and use their influence 
to encourage the holding of non-assembled examinations with the 
co-operation of proper civil service agencies in other localities. 

5. Where both the administrator of a public department and the 
local civil service agency are capable, a co-operative relationship be- 
tween them is often established which facilitates personnel selection. 
In such instances confidence in their mutual integrity and good faith 
is engendered. A responsible civil service commission realizes that its 
chief responsibility is to the functional department and to public 
efficiency and finds it possible to use the regulations and safeguards 
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of the civil service methods to this end. It is essential in this rela- 
tionship for the administrator to comprehend and to sympathize 
with the important purposes of civil service safeguards and for the 
civil service commission to understand the progressive plans and 
purposes of the administrator, which frequently require greater flexi- 
bility in personnel procedure. 

6. Although the intelligent efforts of a number of civil service 
bodies and the co-operation of the Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration have resulted in improving the methods of competitive 
examination, many problems still inhere. The vagueness of much of 
social service requirements and functions and the difficulty of finding 
examination methods that really test the important requirements 
are problems that require considerable further fact-finding and 
study. Experiments are now being made with some of the develop- 
ments in personnel management and in intelligence and special abil- 
ity examinations suggested by vocational laboratories and university 
examinations. The relative merits and the difficulties of oral versus 
written examination, the free answer to general questions versus the 
specific and limited answer, the methods of establishing qualities of 
personality and other problems require further competent study. 

7. In the development of examination method there has been 
some use of special advisory committees for the preparation and for 
the conducting of examinations. The majority of the civil service 
bodies are cognizant of the fact that the limited number of official 
examiners does not offer an examining group complete within itself 
for the preparation of the highly varied types of examination which 
civil service groups are asked to fill. 

The practice of obtaining advice and aid from special examiners 
and from outside bodies is developing. Differing reactions were ob- 
tained from the replies received from civil service bodies concerning 
the value of special advisory groups of qualified social workers. Some 
have found them of the highest value, while others report difficulties 
and dissatisfaction in the use of such groups. In some instances it 
has been found that the presence on the examining group of the ad- 
ministrative head raises a number of problems. The possibility of 
former employers of applicants being present on such advisory 
boards and the difficulties which this involves both for the applicant 
and for the examiner, and the fact that social workers chosen from 
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the private field fail frequently to have a proper appreciation of the 
problems and functions of the public service are suggested. 

A commissioner of public welfare who is a professional worker 
suggests that the examination should always be prepared by social 
workers familiar with the requirements of the position and that the 
marking and grading should similarly be performed by qualified so- 
cial workers as it serves no purpose to have well-prepared examina- 
tions if grading is done by persons who do not themselves fully un- 
derstand the questions. An instance of poor grading of experience 
due to lack of consulting of references is cited. In one examination a 
good experience record was established because an applicant had 
held four or five positions although actually poor service was per- 
formed in all, whereas an applicant with excellent experience in one 
position received a poorer rating. Questions such as the need for 
testing for executive capacity in promotional examinations, the rela- 
tive values of education, experience, and ability at writing examina- 
tions, personality versus knowledge, are other knotty problems for 
which practices and theories are largely inconclusive at the present. 

8. A further problem involved in civil service selection is the fact 
that examination is a much more important determinant of per- 
manence of employment than is to be found in the private field. 
Whereas in the flexible method of selecting employees, unsatisfactory 
experience after selection ordinarily results in prompt termination of 
employment, unsatisfactory experience of an employee selected un- 
der civil service cannot so easily be dealt with. Although a proba- 
tionary period exists under many civil service systems it is difficult 
to terminate employment unless gross incompetence or undesirabil- 
ity can be indicated, whereas the private agency has the privilege of 
terminating employment at any time during the tenure of the 
worker. While the problem of terminating unsatisfactory employ- 
ment because of lack of growth of a worker who has had a long period 
of service is occasionally difficult in the private agency, it is some- 
what easier to make adjustments within the organization or to find 
opportunities for the worker outside of the organization. The public 
social worker has in a greater degree the feeling of security that the 
civil service status rightly or falsely gives him. Many public agencies 
are faced with the knowledge that a proportion of their staff who 
have been certified as civil service employees are unsatisfactory as 
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the standards of the organization improve, and are confronted with 
the problem of making the best adjustment possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Methods will need to be developed for retirement, 
superannuation, and adjustment of workers within the organization 
more flexible than those now generally existent. 

9. In addition to the problems of selection and retention there 
are various factors that affect the readiness of properly qualified 
workers to enter public service. Although a public agency may de- 
sire improvement, existing low standards of service with pressure 
and heavy burdens of work make high-grade service difficult, if not 
impossible. The lack of facilities for professional advancement, for 
research, and for special studies, the meager outlook for comprehen- 
siveness and improvement of service in many instances, deter prop- 
erly qualified social workers from entering public work. On the 
other hand, these difficulties are offset somewhat by the assured ten- 
ure and continuity of service that private agencies frequently are 
unable to offer, by the possibilities for experimentations in public 
work, which appeal to those with particular ideals and theories. The 
greater territory covered and the enlarged responsibility for service 
that the state frequently is able to undertake are other incentives. 
With the eventual realization of the professional aspects of public 
social work it should be possible to assure to the social worker proper 
compensation, and public social work may be able to develop a status 
offering prestige similar to that which workers now experience in en- 
tering the federal service, such as the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau and other important bodies. In general, however, one must agree 
with a public social worker who concluded her discussion by saying 
that “the principle of civil service is very much more satisfactory 
than its general application.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


In spite of the difficulties and the problems that have been sug- 
gested, there is considerable outlook for improvement in the profes- 
sional standards of public social work. This improvement will come 
about largely through the gradual growth of a belief in the validity 
and importance of public social work. To some extent a recognition 
on the part of private agencies that in many fields of work the task 
can best be done by the public is an influence in this direction. This 
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should lead to the general interest of the profession of social work in 
public work as an important part of the professional field and to en- 
courage the training schools for social work to prepare more defi- 
nitely than heretofore students of social work for the specific re- 


‘quirements of public service. This might be realized through a closer 


relationship of the training schools with the public field and through 
the development of special methods of training for state institutions 
and agencies, a field in which personnel needs have been largely neg- 
lected by the schools. For the recruiting of public social workers the 
training schools and the Joint Vocational Service can be of assistance 
with the establishment of rapport with the public bodies for this pur- 
pose. In this respect also the local chapters of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers may co-operate effectively. It is to their in- 
terest to improve standards and functions of public social work. 
They may aid public bodies responsible for personnel in the selection 
of properly qualified workers, by presenting to these bodies as defi- 
nite material develops, the job analyses and functional studies that 
public administrators require to understand the personnel problems 
of their departments, and they can encourage their members to seek 
public employment under suitable conditions. Committees of local 
chapters can safeguard professional and ethical practices and protest 
instances of improper methods of selection and instances of where 
other professional standards and ethics are being disregarded. A fur- 
ther and important outlook for improvement lies in the realization of 
civil service commissions of the need for assistance both from the 
profession of social work and from the technical field of personnel 
management in this important field. Through the civil service as- 
sembly they have turned in the past for co-operation to the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration, which is aiding them in their 
personnel problems in the various fields with which civil service 
deals, and has given intelligent aid in many matters affecting the 
selection of social workers. Through the proposed joint committee 
representing both the civil service groups and the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, which is planning for studies of the re- 
quirements, functions, and other specifications of public social work 
positions, further progress in this respect may be made. 
H. L. Lurie 
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tion dealing with the subject of marriage and family relations, 

Miss Richmond has discussed at some length the differences in 
racial character and social history characteristic of the respective 
commonwealths, differences that should be considered carefully 
when plans for legislation are being developed. As she points out, 
each state has its peculiar composition, its own record unlike that of 
any other; but some have histories more striking and more generally 
interesting than those of others in connection with any general con- 
sideration of possible legislative or administrative changes. In the 
following pages attention is called to some of the facts connected 
with the development of Louisiana and with the law of that state, 
which alone still bears conspicuous evidence of its source and origin 
in the civil law of Spain and France.' 

The numerous accounts of the inhabitants of Louisiana at the 
time of the Louisiana Purchase give an idea of the heterogeneity of 
the population. The early French and Spanish settlers were followed 
by other immigrant groups. In 1754-65 the Acadian families, ban- 
ished from Nova Scotia by the English, came to Louisiana and were 
granted lands where their descendants still reside, making up the 
French parishes and forming the “Cajin” element in the present 
population. A German emigration to Louisiana, lasting almost a 
century, from 1718 to 1817, contributed another element to the 
population. Owing to the hardships endured by the émigrés during 
their long voyages from Europe, it is estimated that out of more than 
6,000 Germans who left Europe to settle in Louisiana, not more than 
2,000 persons ever reached the shores of the colony. The surviving 
immigrants settled the parishes of St. Charles and of St. John the 
Baptist, known as the “German Coast.’”’ Some of them intermarried 
with Acadian families, and others scattered throughout the parishes 
of Assumption, Ascension, and Iberville, as far up the Mississippi 
as Donaldsonville. 


[« HER discussion of the possible improvement in the legisla- 


* This material is from a new book, Public Welfare Administration in Louisiana, 
to be published in the near future by the University of Chicago Press. 
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A considerable number of English and Americans were added to 
the population of New Orleans. In 1806 a census of the population 
gives a total of 52,998 inhabitants for the state. Of these, 13,500 
were native Louisianians, descendants of the French; about 3,500 
were natives of the United States; and 10,000, European, including 
native French, Spaniards, English, German, and Irish. Slavery gave 
Louisiana half her population, and each census enumeration up to 
1900 gave the Negro population of the state as 50 per cent and over. 
Of the 52,998 persons enumerated in 1806, 23,574 were slaves and 
3,355 free men of color. 

The official position of the Catholic church in Louisiana prior 
to 1803 should likewise be mentioned. Laws governing the Catholic 
faith were set forth in considerable detail in the Spanish code, Las 
Siete Partidas, and, although such laws were abrogated when the 
territorial government took possession, the majority of the popula- 
tion very naturally remained Catholic. Undoubtedly the later atti- 
tude of the state toward the problems of the poor and the sick was 
colored by that traditional reliance upon the ecclesiastical authorities 
for the care of these groups which is more marked in Catholic than 
in Protestant countries. 

As a refuge for political exiles from Europe and other colonies, 
Louisiana played its réle along with other states of the Union. In 
1809 a flood of French refugees, victims of the St. Domingo revolution 
and of the difficulties between Spain and France, arrived in New 
Orleans from St. Domingo, Cuba, Jamaica, and Guadeloupe. From 
about May 10 to August 19 there arrived at the port of New Orleans, 
sixty-five vessels with exiles from Cuba: forty-eight from Santiago, 
sixteen from Baracoa, and one from Havana. The total number of 
immigrants up to August 7 was 6,060, of whom 1,887 were whites, 
2,060 free colored, and 2,113 slaves. Between the 7th and roth there 
arrived about 1,484 more, of whom at least 884 were slaves. Gover- 
nor Claiborne in a communication to William Savage, commercial 
agent of the United States, Island of Jamaica, dated November 10, 
1809, warned against further emigration as the city of New Orleans 
and its environs were already crowded beyond the resources of the 
community. 

Political and juridical conflicts throw another sidelight on this 
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period. That the French, Spanish, and Americans found it difficult 
to organize and act as a political unit is evidenced by many docu- 
ments. The Custom of Paris, extended to the colony in 1712 and 
administered by a body called the “Superior Council,” a working 
court of from five to seven members, was by the Edict of O’Reilly, 
the Spanish governor who took possession in 1769, completely abro- 
gated with the exception of the Black Code enacted by Louis XV in 
1724. French, which had been the official language of the people, was 
suppressed, and Spanish established in its place. 

The government of Louisiana was vested in, and controlled by, 
the governor and his administrative corps. Alongside the provincial 
government there was created by O’Reilly that interesting municipal 
institution called the ‘“‘Cabildo,” a form of local government origi- 
nating in Spain and extended by her to the larger communities of 
her colonies. The governor and six regidors, or councilors, appointed 
by the governor, presided over the body, and the latter were entitled 
to divide among themselves all the important offices of the city. The 
alferes royal was the keeper of the royal ensign, the alcalde mayor 
provincial served mainly as the chief of police, the alguazil mayor 
was the sheriff, the depository general may be likened to the city 
treasurer, and the receiver of fines was what his title indicates. In 
addition, a mayordomo im proprios served as a combination of 
mayor, commissioner of public works, and comptroller, while the 
escribano held office as clerk of the Cabildo. Practically all public 
offices were purchased and proved very remunerative. 

The Cabildo served both as a quasi-administrative body manag- 
ing the affairs of the city of New Orleans and also in a judicial capac- 
ity as a court of appeal in civil cases. Two judges elected annually by 
the Cabildo called ‘“alcaldes ordinary,” together with the syndic 
procurator general, made up the judicial system proper. The latter 
was a very important officer serving not only as the king’s attorney 
but as an officer peculiar to the civil law. He did not always prose- 
cute but after conviction often indicated the penalty prescribed by 
the law, which might be mitigated by the court. Like the chancellor 
in the English system, he was curator and protector of orphans and 
finally expounder of the law, defender of the privileges belonging to 
the colony, and the accuser of every public officer that infringed upon 
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them. The judges had cognizance of all matters either civil or crim- 
inal with the exception of those matters falling under the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical, military, or special courts within their terri- 
torial jurisdiction, which extended over the city and its outlying 
territory. Outside of New Orleans, justice was supposedly admin- 
istered by the local commandants with an appeal either to the 
governor or to the Cabildo; in most cases to the former. 

An appeal in cases in excess of ninety thousand maravedis 
($330.08) might be taken to the auciendia, or court of appeals, estab- 
lished at Havana in 1781. From this, a further review might be had 
before the Council of Indies in Madrid. It is interesting that the 
number of lawyers in the territory was small, and not more than 
three or four were reported in 1803. Suits were carried on in writing, 
or escritos, and might be drawn by the parties themselves or pre- 
sented by the escribano. A system of fees was prescribed by law, 
and these, although not supposedly large, were so numerous as to be 
extremely burdensome. In addition to the costliness of litigation, 
justice was very slow. In cases of appeal to Havana decisions were 
often not rendered until after the lapse of several years. 

Although the French language and laws were officially abolished 
during the thirty-seven years of Spanish domination, the inhabitants 
of the territory remained preponderantly French in their sentiments 
and attachment to the old country. During the brief transfer to the 
French in 1801, under the Colonial Prefect Laussat, a municipality 
was substituted for the Cabildo, a mayor and ten members consti- 
tuting the body, the only higher judiciary in the colony being thus 
abolished. 

With the cession of Louisiana to the United States, the federal 
government allowed the territorial legislature all freedom in framing 
its legal system, as long as there was no conflict between local laws 
and the constitution. Claiborne, as the first governor, although 
clothed by the federal government with administrative, executive, 
and judicial powers, faced an almost herculean task in shaping an 
American state out of a French and Spanish system of colonial ad- 
ministration and law. 

One of his first acts was an ordinance dated December 28, 1803, 
establishing a Court of Pleas for the city of New Orleans, thus intro- 
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ducing the types of court familiar to him as a Virginian. In 1805, 
through the act of the newly appointed Legislative Council, the ter- 
ritory was divided into twelve counties with an inferior court for 
each. The same year, at the second session of the Court of Council 
an act was passed “providing for the Superior Going Circuit,”’ which 
established the superior courts for the counties and also provided for 
the Court of Probates. The constitution of 1812 restated the im- 
portant rights of habeas corpus, jury trial in civil cases at the request 
of either party, power of giving bail in all cases not capital, and 
finally trial by jury in all criminal cases, all of which had been con- 
ferred in the federal act of 1804. By 1813 the Superior Court of the 
state was formally instituted. Thus were the Anglo-Saxon common- 
law institutions grafted on the older civil law. 

But the resulting confusion was great. Lawyers from other states 
attempted to secure from the courts a decision that the words “civil 
law” in the Act of Congress meant the civil law of England, thus in- 
troducing this general system of law to the exclusion of the Roman 
civil law. It is interesting that Edward Livingston,’ who had come to 


t Edward Livingston, 1764-1836, was the author of the great Livingston code, 
which among other reforms recommended the abolition of the death penalty. Born in 
New York, Livingston was in Congress from 1795 to 1801, and while there he opposed 
the Alien and Sedition laws. In 1801 he became United States district attorney for 
the state of New York and was also appointed mayor of New York. 

Livingston showed his humanitarian interests during the summer of 1803, when 
New York City was stricken by a yellow-fever epidemic. As was usual at this time 
well-to-do residents fled from the city in order to avoid exposure to the contagion. 
Livingston, however, remained at his post, ‘“‘believing himself to be in a sense a father 
of his people.” At last he became a victim of the disease, himself, and recovered only 
to find that a trusted clerk in his office had embezzled during his illness a large sum of 
money belonging to the government. Having transferred all his property in an attempt 
to pay his debt, he decided to leave New York, to begin life over again in the newly 
acquired city of New Orleans and territory of Louisiana, where he thought new develop- 
ments would shortly enable him to pay the debt. He immediately became the leader 
of the bar in New Orleans. In 1823 Livingston became a congressman and a few years 
later a United States senator from Louisiana. He soon became secretary of state and 
United States minister to France. 

Our interest in Livingston is due to the fact that he was the great American pioneer 
in criminal law and prison reform. In 1805 he drew up an admirable ‘Code of Civil 
Procedure” for the Louisiana courts and then turned his attention to the criminal laws 
of the state, which had passed through the difficult transition from Spanish and later 
French law to the common law of England after annexation. Under the influence of 
Livingston, the Louisiana legislature in 1820 determined that a code of criminal law 
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Louisiana from New York less than a year previously, was probably 
more influential than any other person in his arguments, for the 
court held with him that the law in force in Louisiana being Roman, 
Spanish, and French, the words “civil law” in the act should be con- 
strued the “civil law of Louisiana” and not of England. 

The difference in language between the newly arrived flood of 
Americans and the anciens Louisianians created further misunder- 
standing and greatly hampered the administration of the courts. 
French, Spanish, and English interpreters were necessary in the 
courts. They translated the evidence, but not the argument of the 
counsel. The case was often opened in the English language, and 
the jurymen who did not understand the counsel were allowed to 
withdraw. The defense being in French, they were recalled, and 
the indulgence shown to them was extended to their companions 
who were strangers to the French language. All went together into 
the jury-room, each contending that the argument he had listened 
to was conclusive. Finally they reached some sort of verdict. 

Great doubt also existed as to what was the law. As the acts of 
1804 and 1805 did not abrogate any laws of the territory, the Spanish 
laws as contained in Las Siete Partidas remained the only source to 
which to turn. Very early the court ruled that where the new stat- 
utes furnished no guide for decision, recourse must be had to the 
Spanish laws. In order to make such laws available an act ‘to au- 
thorize and encourage the translation of such parts of the Partidas 
as are considered to have the freedom of law in this state” was passed 
in 1819, but those parts of the law which related to the Catholic faith 


should be established solely for the prevention of crime, and Livingston was appointed 
the commissioner to prepare such a code. As a matter of fact, he prepared four, dealing 
with the following subjects: (1) crimes and punishments, (2) procedure, (3) evidence 
in criminal cases, (4) code of reform and prison discipline. This code was known here 
and in Europe as ‘“‘The Livingston Code,” and after more than a hundred years Living- 
ston’s work remains an outstanding attempt to set up a “comprehensive and en- 
lightened system of criminal law.” See The Complete Works of Edward Livingston on 
Criminal Jurisprudence; consisting of Systems of Penal Law for the State of Louisiana 
and for the United States of America; with the Introductory Reports to the Same; with an 
introduction by Salmon P. Chase (2 vols.; New York: National Prison Association of 
the U.S. of America, 1873); and see also Charles Havens Hunt, Life of Edward Living- 
ston (New York, 1864) and Eugene Smith, “Edward Livingston, and the Louisiana 
Codes,” Columbia Law Review, II (1902), 24-36. 
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and to all matters of the criminal law were entirely omitted from the 
translation that was undertaken. 

A return to the French source of civil law was brought about in 
1808 through the adoption of the Civil Code. Although the Code 
Napoleon (1804) was not actually in hand during the drafting of the 
Code, these lawyers from their knowledge of French substantive law 
made it largely their model, although some radical modifications 
kept it in touch with the Spanish law so recently in force. A revi- 
sion, usually called the “Livingston Code,” appeared in 1825 and a 
later revision in 1870. 

As to provisions for local government, the twelve counties pro- 
vided in the act of 1805 were abolished as units of government, and 
in 1807 the territory redivided into nineteen parishes based on the 
earlier ecclesiastical divisions. The police jury, which is analogous to 
the “‘county board”’ or “county commissioners” in other states, was 
probably an institution existing in the French or Spanish régime, for 
its nature and purpose were so well understood that it was not specif- 
ically mentioned until the adoption of the constitution of 1879. 

That misunderstanding among the various elements of the popu- 
lation continued is evidenced by the fact that as late as 1836 New 
Orleans was divided into three distinct faubourgs, or municipalities, 
each with a distinct government and powers. Not until 1856 was the 
city again consolidated. Differences in the language also continued. 
The session laws were published in both French and English until 
1866-68. Both texts were valid before 1812. As recently as 1913, an 
act providing for the publication of all judicial and legal advertise- 
ments in the English language only was enacted. 

With these features of the settlement and early organization of 
the state in mind, it is interesting to turn to the law of family rela- 
tionships, and to note that in this branch of its jurisprudence, the 
civil law remains substantially unaffected. It should be kept in 
mind that in many respects the civil law seemed to embody a more 
civilized conception of family relations than did the common law. 

Although the Code of 1808, in setting forth the ‘‘Distinction of 
Persons Established by Nature,” stated that women were rendered 
incapable of various civil engagements and functions, namely, the 
right to hold the office of magistrate or to be elected as representative 
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of the people, the legal disabilities imposed upon women were slight 
compared to their lack of status under the English common law. 

For the civil law lacked any conception of ‘“‘coverture,”’ and cer- 
tainly the provisions for partnership and community property have 
been more respectful to the married woman. The community of 
“acquets and gains” is in a real sense a partnership and exists by the 
operation of the law and need not be stipulated in the marriage con- 
tract. However, it may be modified or limited or declared not to 
exist. The interesting distinctions between “dotal property,” that 
which the wife brings to the husband to support the expenses of the 
marriage and which does not become the property of the husband or 
part of the community, and “‘paraphernal property,” that which is 
not declared to be brought in marriage by the wife or given to her in 
consideration of the marriage, is more pronounced than in the com- 
mon law. 

The woman was originally restricted with regard to her para- 
phernal property, as she could not appear in court even if a public 
merchant, or alienate her separate property without the consent of 
her husband. However, she always had recourse to the judge, and 
various statutes have liberalized the position of women in relation to 
their property, one of the most important being an act of 1918, which 
defined the personal capacity of married women to contract and bind 
and obligate themselves with reference to their separate and para- 
phernal property and to appear in court, to sue, and be sued to the 
same extent and in the same manner as the femme sole, provided the 
law should not be construed as affecting the matrimonial community 
of acquets and gains. Finally, in 1926 the wife stood equal with the 
husband with the exception of matters affecting the community 
property, which the husband still administered and could sell or 
mortgage without her consent. Always the half-interest in the com- 
munity property rather than the one-third of the common-law dower 
and “reasonable part’’ has been more favorable to the widow. 

As to the regulation governing the care, support, and property of 
the child, there are several provisions peculiar to the civil law. None 
is so fraught with legal technicalities as that concerning the protec- 
tion of his property rights. Under the doctrine of guardianship every 
minor not emancipated is presumably under some “‘tutorship,” and 
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there is the further provision for an under-tutor whenever the in- 
terests of the minor are in opposition to that of the tutor. The 
“family meeting” is also an interesting feature of the law and has 
played an important part in protecting and directing the property 
interests of the child. Family meetings in all cases in which they are 
required by law for the interest of minors or other persons must be 
composed of at least five relations or, in default of such relatives, 
five friends. These five representatives must not reside at a dis- 
tance exceeding thirty miles. The appointments are made by the 
judge, and the meeting must be held before the recorder of the par- 
ish, the justice of the peace, or the notary public appointed by the 
judge. A fine of twenty dollars may be imposed on any member for 
not attending. In 1920' an act provided that the family meeting for 
certain purposes may be dispensed with, and instead the judge may 
summon certain persons for information and investigation. In 1926? 
there was a further amendment with regard to under-tutors. With 
regard to the parents’ rights to the child’s earnings, the law was very 
specific and did not permit usufruct to extend to any property which 
the child might acquire by his own labor and industry. 

For the support of the child the parents were, of course, obligated 
by the very act of marriage, and such support is termed “alimony,” 
or that which is necessary for the nourishment, lodging, and support 
of the child, and specifically includes education. It is doubtful 
whether the latter provision was enforced or enforcible until the 
public-school system became universal and the compulsory school 
attendance law of 1916 was enacted. Children were, on the other 
hand, obligated to the support of their parents and other ascendants 
in need. With regard to the respective rights of the father and 
mother to the custody of the child, as early as 1812 the court said 
that although the parental home is the proper residence of the fam- 
ily, with the father as master, and that while his conduct was proper 
the courts would not interfere with his authority, the mother is not 
without her rights.4 

t Louisiana Laws, 1920, p. 159. 2 Ibid., 1926, p. 602. 

3 Revised Civil Code, Title VII, p. 54. 


4 Bermudez vs. Bermudez (1812), 2 Mart. O.S. 180. The court further said that the 
right of the community to superintend the education of its members and disallow what 
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But the early Civil Code provision about foundlings is interest- 
ing. It defined the ‘‘foundling” as a “‘child received and brought up 
by charity,”’ quite abrogated the parents’ custody over the child, and 
seems to have been formulated for the convenience of the charitable 
institutions rather than for the protection of the child. To regain 
possession of the child the parents had to prove that the child had 
been taken from them by force, fraud, or accident, and relatives 
could not file claim without first obtaining the tutorship of the 
foundling and furnishing security in a sum sufficient to reimburse the 
institution for the expenses incurred for the child. Supplementing 
the latter provision, all acts bestowing parental or maternal power 
upon the board of directors of the early orphan asylums specified 
that such expenses, in case of disagreement between the relatives and 
the institution, were to be determined by the parish judge. 

An act of 1910 made the definition regarding foundlings or 
abandoned children more specific. Proof that the child was taken 
from the parents by force, fraud, or accident must be filed within six 
months of the time the foundling was received by the charitable in- 
stitution. At the expiration of the six months neither the parents nor 
any other relative can acquire any claim to the foundling, except 
that relatives obtaining tutorship and reimbursing the institution 
may gain possession. Children left in the care of institutions for a 
period of three years, whose parents have not made substantial con- 
tribution toward their support, unless good cause for non-support is 
proved, are considered abandoned and all parental rights are lost. 
Further statutory enactments, which were precursors to the modern 
juvenile-court legislation, have extended protection to the child. In 
1894 power to remove children from the custody of parents or 
guardians, where the physical or moral welfare of the child was en- 
dangered, was given to the judges of the district cour :s with proceed- 
ings to be instituted by the Louisiana Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and in 1902 penalties were provided in the case 
of the desertion of wives and children, while the first provision for 


for its own security and welfare it sees good to disallow, goes beyond the right and 
authority of the father. This was in 1812 and is interesting to compare with the well- 
known English case, Wellesley vs. Beaufort (1827), 2 Russell r. 
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the juvenile court was not enacted until 1908 and the contributing 
to neglect, dependency, or delinquency act followed only in 1918. 

On the whole, too, the civil law was more generous to the illegiti- 
mate child than was the common law. He was not allowed to remain 
a bastard if the parents married, for the contract of marriage was 
sufficient without further formality to legitimate him. The distinc- 
tion between the illegitimate child born out of marriage but whose 
father and mother are capable of contracting marriage and the 
adulterous or incestuous bastard is, however, maintained throughout 
the law. 

The question whether the more definite status of the woman and 
her child as set forth in codified law has, in fact, offered greater secu- 
rity to them than those provisions contained in the unwritten com- 
mon law is one of interest. Moreover, whether reliance on such fam- 
ily relationship to care for and protect the widow and the dependent 
child in any respect accounts for the slowness with which the state 
has acted in providing public services is another question which can- 
not be answered. 

Apprenticeship, which early provided maintenance and a degree 
of education for the dependent child, was provided for in the code of 
1808. Occasional records of contracts of apprenticeship appear in 
the official records of the French Superior Council? and later in the 
Spanish Judicial papers, but it is doubtful whether the practice was 
common then or after Louisiana became a state, except in so far as 
the orphan asylums used apprenticeship as a means of placing 
children for care and support outside the institution. As the early 
records are made more easily available, however, new light will un- 
doubtedly be thrown on questions of this kind. 

Title VI, pp. 41-44. 

2 A record of a contract dated May 7, 1737, and found among the records of the 
Superior Council, reads: “Contract of apprenticeship passed between Sr. Estienne 
Chabuit, tailor, and Marie Dandin, widow of Sr. La Roche, previously widow of Sr. 
Michel Canon, Cashier of the Company of the Indies, said Marie Dandin binding her 
son, Michel George Canon, to said Chabuit to learn his trade as a tailor, for three 
years, during which time the widow is to support and nourish him, and that she will not 
be able to withdraw her son until the expiration of the time agreed on. Chabuit shall 
not conceal anything of his trade from him and he will endeavor to make him as perfect 


as is possible. Signed: marie dandin, Estienne Chabuit, Lavasseur, Hugault, Henry, 
Notary.”’ See Louisiana Historical Quarterly, TX (1926), 135. 
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In 1865, a more comprehensive law included a pauper provision 
which authorized the apprenticing by the mayor or parish judge of 
“all persons under eighteen years of age if female, twenty-one if male, 
who are orphans or whose parents or tutors refuse or have not the 
means to support them.” How generally this provision was used can- 
not be stated, but a curious clause in the constitution of 1868, which 
states that contracts binding out children “entered into under the 
pretended authority of any government heretofore existing in the 
state’ without the consent of the parents were void, and that future 
contracts must carry the consent of such parents, might imply a cer- 
tain looseness in the practice of apprenticing. The act of 1892,’ which 
redefines the juvenile vagrant and provides that the parochial au- 
thorities may bind out such children, is the last reference to appren- 
ticeship found. 

The history of adoption in Louisiana is exceedingly interesting. 
The Partidas contained ten laws or sections governing the condition 
under which the procedure was legal. As the consent of the child was 
necessary, no child under seven years could be adopted since his sta- 
tus as an infant implied inability to consent. And no child over four- 
teen years, which was the age at which he reached his majority, was 
eligible. The person adopting must be eighteen years older than the 
adopted child; and the consent of the king, who must cause an in- 
vestigation of the person adopting, as to his property, his reputation, 
and also the property and condition of the child’s affairs, was re- 
quired. A written agreement drawn up by a notary public completed 
the formality. However, another form of adoption was specified to 
take place before the judge. 

In view of these provisions it is interesting that the Civil Code 
of 1808, which drew largely upon French sources, should have de- 
clared that adoption was abolished, thereby making Louisiana simi- 
lar to common-law states where statutory enactments have been 
necessary to make legal what was otherwise repugnant to the com- 
mon law. And until after the Civil War, adoption was a matter for 
legislative action and frequently special acts gave sanction to such 
petitions. In the constitution of 1864 permission was given to the 
legislature to enact general laws regulating adoption, and the passage 


t Act 28, 1892, p. 37. 
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of special acts relating to individual cases was prohibited. In that 
year the legislature enacted its first adoption law. 

District courts, with the exception of the First District Court of 
New Orleans, were given exclusive jurisdiction; and the judges were 
given power to inquire into certain facts regarding the child and the 
adopting parents, although the execution of the act was referred to a 
notary public. The usual provision regarding the tutor or tutrix was 
embodied in the law. A provision that no person having legitimate 
issue was allowed to adopt any other child was amended in 1867 to 
make such adoption possible if it did not interfere with the rights 
of the legitimate heirs. The law was further amended the next year 
so as to give the parish courts exclusive jurisdiction and a clause 
was added requiring the consent of parents, if any were living. In the 
Revised Civil Code of 1870 it was specified that the person adopting 
must be at least forty years old and at least fifteen years older than 
the person adopted. 

An act of 1872 gave Louisiana the present law and made legal 
adoption without the supervision or consent of the court. The law 
specifies that 
any person above the age of twenty-one shall have the right, by act to be passed 
before any parish or notary public, to adopt any child under the age of twenty- 
one; provided that if such child shall have a parent or parents, or tutor, that the 
concurrence of such parent or parents, or tutor, shall be obtained, and as evi- 
dence thereof shall be required to sign said act. 

In 1924 the law was re-enacted with the additional provision that, 
in the case of an abandoned child or foundling, the authorized repre- 
sentative of a charitable institution receiving the child may have the 
power to sign the notarial act of adoption, and an act of 1928 pro- 
vides that the clerks of court and ex officio recorders must file all acts 
of adoption in the conveyance records and for such recording a fee 
may be charged. Failure to record does not, however, invalidate the 


adoption. 
ELIZABETH WISNER 
ScHOOL oF SocrAL Work 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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HE argument of the witnesses for the broad interpretation 
of the case rested upon the general proposition that the 


clientele for such institutional care as Ellis College was pre- 
pared to give is greatly circumscribed. The following are some of the 
facts brought out: First, the will itself restricted geographically and 
by age groups the persons eligible for admission. Emphasis was laid 
on the fact that the growing economic independence of woman, her 
greater earning capacity, the greater diffusion of life insurance, all 
enable the widowed mother to keep her family together, and thereby 
reduce the number of persons who need to apply to an institution 
like Ellis College for permission to place their children within its 
walls. 

Much evidence was produced to the effect that there was already 
an “overlapping” in the service rendered to children. It was argued 
from this that common sense dictated a use of the excess Ellis 
College money—not to pile up the overlapping already too 
great in the direction of institutional care but to relieve some of 
the pressure on the funds admittedly inadequate to provide home 
care. As an illustration of the gross wastefulness of the community 
Prentice Murphy in his testimony gave the following case. 

This is a family known to both Ellis and Carson Colleges. The mother 
came to the Children’s Bureau in 1907. She was then thirty-seven years of age. 
Her husband, who was a painter, had died two years before. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation would at the present time take care of that family.. The mother ap- 
plied to have her two children taken by the Bureau. She lived in one room on 
the top floor. She worked as a cook; made $7 a week, and paid $7 a month 
rent. The record says of her, “A steady, sober, industrious woman, got into the 
mesh of poverty; could give no time to her children because she left at six o’clock, 
worked six and sometimes seven days a week, and usually got home at nine- 
thirty.” The children, as the record says, “cared for themselves during the 
mother’s absence.” At the beginning of the Children’s Bureau’s knowledge of 

t See preceding number of Review, pp. 422-47. 
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her she lost this position because she stayed away one day in order to try to 
have her children placed in a home. Her relatives were poor, and having many 
children could not help; there was no one to get the children off to school, so 
they did not attend regularly. The boy was always homesick for his mother 
and would not stay away from her. Although, in her distress, she placed him 
with different relatives in the day, he always ran back to her—a good boy when 
with the mother. She lost another position because the work was too hard and 
she was in such physical condition that she could not stand the strain. 

She had four children; two had grown up enough to take care of themselves. 
She placed the daughter in an institution, but the boy was still at home. He 
would be in bed when she left for her work in the morning, and he would get 
into trouble, stealing coal. The landlord said he was “a good kid.” “The only 
thing he needed was his mother to stay with him; the older brother had been 
ruined, and he would be ruined; what he needed was home care.” 

The mother said she was willing to surrender him until he was twenty-one 
if some agency would only care for him; she did not want to see him ruined. 
He was arrested because of truancy. Again he was arrested for annoying people 
on the street because he had no place to go. He was placed in the Seybert In- 
stitution and then transferred to the Children’s Aid. The mother got another 
job, which was not quite so hard because she had to work only from half-past- 
nine in the morning till eight o’clock at night. She was in very poor health, 
and then in order to get herself out of her poverty, she married a second time, 
but the record shows she married a brute, in order to get a home for her children. 
By her second husband she had two children. She had to go to work again. 
September, 1916, while scrubbing the floor of a restaurant, she died. When 
the mother lay dead, the day they brought her home, this second husband 
leaned over her pretending to kiss her, but actually to take the last thirty cents 
she had in the pocket of her purse. 

The attending physician who had watched her progress in that neighbor- 
hood said she had died of a broken heart. ‘Believe me, you could put two fingers 
in the crack of her heart.” The second husband died six weeks later. Of the 
other children the general picture is that they are indifferently successful. 
We applied for one, to Ellis in February, 1920, and to Carson, November 23, 
1920 (the children by second marriage). In those four and one half or five years, 
about $14,300 have been expended on those two children, divided between 
Carson and Ellis Colleges. The record shows that 127 different individuals, 
such as parents, relatives, teachers, clergy, social workers, doctors and neigh- 
bors, all worked on the family and did not do the family any good. Carson 
wanted Ellis to take the child who applied to them in order that both sisters 
might be together, and for some reason, no doubt a proper one, that was not 
done. The children are being cared for separately. 

The record shows that at one time the girl now in Carson was thought to 
be feeble-minded; they even reached the point of getting papers for her admis- 
sion to Ellwyn. She is, however, normal. 
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There is another family in which one girl is with the Children’s Aid, one 
is with Carson, one is with Ellis, and at one time a boy was in the Home of the 
Good Shepherd at Rosemont, and I believe has been transferred to the Church 
Farm School at Glenlock. There are certain other cases where Carson and Ellis 
have sisters. There are a number where Carson, Ellis, and Girard run a sister, 
a sister and brother. In one instance the total disbursement for four children 
reached $7,300 a year. 

Mr. Fox: That is away from their homes? 

The Witness: Yes, these are all away from home. In another instance, the 
cost between Ellis and Carson is $6,400. In a number it fluctuates between 
$4,600 and $5,400 a year. A report was made by the Council of Social Agencies 
of the Welfare Federation last year on standards of social work. Therein is 
contained this paragraph: ‘“There are 120 child welfare agencies in Philadelphia. 
No other area in the country possesses in proportion to the population, as many 
different agencies working for children and such a stupendous investment in 
buildings and capital funds.” Notwithstanding all this, there still runs along 
the unrelieved poverty of mother after mother after mother 

In one instance where about $6,600 a year is being spent for children, the 
mother would have a very hard time getting a successful application through 
to a relief agency today, because they are without adequate funds 
is also the factor of overhead for a number of children’s agencies caring for 
different children from the same family. The cost for one child over a nine 
year period in Ellis, if $1,900 is a fair average each year, runs from $17,000 to 


$18,000. To some of us, this whole situation leads to a prayer to the court and 
to Ellis that we help these people who are starving in Philadelphia. Children 
go before the courts of Philadelphia and are taken from their parents. It is not 
the fault of the court, the resources are not available otherwise. They are taken 
from their mothers because of poverty. The community, your Honor, is blind. 


On the side of the trustee the main witnesses were members of 
the board and of the staff of the college. They were unanimous in 
favoring institutional care over home care and insisted that their 
opponents wanted to get their own hands on the money, to break 
Mr. Ellis’ will, to upset the traditions with regard to charitable 
property in the community. 

Their testimony before the court was not impressive because Mr. 
Fox, as previously recorded, cross-examined them and in many in- 
stances made it clear that they had no familiarity with child-care 
work or any real basis upon which to form an opinion. It appeared 
that the secretary of the college largely controlled the policies and 
as the board had confidence in her the administration of the fund 
gave the trustee little trouble. 
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The following quotations are from the brief submitted by the 
trustee. It is interesting to note that even counsel for the trustee 
was impressed by the testimony submitted against the college. 

On the question as to the power of the court to consider such 
matters as were submitted against the college, the trustee argues: 

We contend, however, that there is no public policy in favor of the sup- 
pression of charity administered through an institution. If there is, then this 
court or such other courts as have jurisdiction in the premises must strike down 

. . every other such institution maintained in any way whatsoever simply 
because it is an institution. 


This is a non sequitur. There was no movement to strike down 
existing institutions. There was merely the question as to how far 
an institution has a right to operate and spend its money in a manner 
that is demonstrably not for the best interests of the beneficiaries. 
The quotation shows clearly the fear on the part of the trustee 
which it tries to impress on the court that merely in the interest of 
some sixty children the method of administration of property left 
to charity is to be modified. The trustee’s administration is threat- 
ened. The trustee views this situation as serious and seeks to sug- 


gest the possibility of a general upheaval of property. Back of it all 
is the fundamental question as to what kind of property is this— 
property subject to private control or property subject to public 
control in the interest of the beneficiaries. 

Further on the trustee admits: 


It is true that the hearings developed that these institutions were operating 
in what might be termed an unco-ordinated way in so far as they were not gov- 
erned by one central head, but an applicant to one institution who became a 
beneficiary in another institution or organization usually had her support with- 
drawn from the first one when support was extended from the second. For in- 
stance, where a mother is receiving her allowance under the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund and made application to Ellis College for admission of her daughter, the 
minute that daughter was admitted to Ellis College, the allowance from the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund was withdrawn. There is not and has not been any 
duplication of charity as a result of the fact that all the charities of the state 
are not controlled by one actual governing board. 


It is unnecessary to indicate that this misses the point. There 
was no effort to establish a central governing board. The State De- 
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partment of Welfare already had been established with supervisory 
powers over children and it had made suggestions for improvements 
in the administration of Ellis College. One of the great efforts of 
the state department was to bring home to people a sense of the 
overlapping of agencies so that the money available might be used 
most advantageously for the beneficiaries. 

The other practice alluded to of having Ellis College deliberately 
take children already in the care of other institutions without the 
consent of the institutions was a source of controversy throughout 
the case. The social workers branded such practice as unethical. 
The trustee felt that it made no difference where it secured its 
children. To it the hunting season for children was always open. 

Another quotation reads: 


Social agencies were shocked by the per capita costs which are reported by 
child caring institutional agencies, in view of the lack of funds to keep families 
together Miss Wetherill testified that it cost about $1,500 per annum 
to maintain a child at Ellis College, which has not been shown by any testimony 
on the record to be an unreasonable expenditure except that it is more than it 
would cost to have supported that child in its own home. It would appear to 
be perfectly obvious that to maintain the plant of a college such as this testator 
had in mind when divided by the number of children at any one time enjoying 
his benevolence would involve a greater cost than maintaining the child were 
there was no such plant behind it. The testator had in mind the creation of an 
institution which would be run on a complete scale and which would develop 
the children in such a way that they might after graduation take their proper 
place in the world [the italics are our own]. 

We pause to inquire whether the chief cause for the tremendous shock 
brought about in the minds of other social agencies is the lack in those agencies 
of such a benevolent donor to support their children along the lines and with 
the theories that they themselves have developed. We call to the attention. of 
this Court again at the risk of being redundant, that it is not what other welfare 
workers think is the best way to maintain a charity, but it is what this testator 
described as the way to run the charity which he was creating. 


The answer to such arguments is that again the two points of 
view are divergent. One group is interested in the children and de- 
sires to add to their welfare not merely in a physical way with brick 
and stone but in their spiritual development to understand the value 
of home life. The other group with a hazy idea of the welfare of the 
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children interprets a will in its own fashion and cries aloud that any 
modification of that interpretation is a blow at the sacred right of 
private property. Another trustee might interpret the words very 
differently. There is a real question as to whether this trust fund 
freed from taxation and with a perpetual existence, because it is 
supposed to benefit the public, continues any longer to be exclusively 
private property. 

Frequent mention was made of Girard College, the institution 
established nearly a century ago by Stephen Girard and caring for 
a large number of boys on the institutional basis. An effort was 
made to compel one of the witnesses for the amicus curiae to admit 
that by his remarks in favor of home care he was really attacking 
Girard College. The reply of the witness was interesting: 

Question: Do I understand, Judge Stern, that you oppose Girard College? 

Answer: I would, with a great deal of hesitation, because it seems a bold 


statement to make, I would very much question if Stephen Girard, if he were 
alive today, would have established the same institution. 


The court was told that there was a waiting list of little girls 
eligible for admission to the college and knocking at the gates for 
admission. The brief of this trustee says: 

The evidence is clear that there has always been a waiting list at Ellis 


College, that there have always been more applicants than the institution was 
presently able to take care of, and that that is the condition today. 


The amicus curiae refused to accept this list at its face value 
and requested an opportunity to see whether the children really 
were eligible. To analyze this list it was necessary that some quali- 
fied person should visit the homes of the children to decide whether 
or not these children need institutional care. The amicus curiae se- 
cured the service of a qualified social case worker who sympatheti- 
cally and impartially conferred with the respective mothers. The 
results of her investigation clearly showed that the list was not a 
waiting list. The trustee then came forward with a second list, 
which was also examined and swept away. Finally the trustee pre- 
sented a third list, and after the investigation had been made the 
social worker testified in court that in her opinion practically none 
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of these children was eligible for admission to Ellis College and gave 
her reasons in detail." 

The rebutting evidence by the trustee did not satisfy Judge 
Henderson that the social worker was inaccurate. In fact the ad- 
judication says on this point: 

Miss Wetherill, the secretary of the College, was recalled to rebut this 
testimony, but her so-called waiting lists are in such confusion that it is difficult 
to determine their status. She was sure of 54 girls because their mothers had 
signed forms for admission—but she did not show they were eligible or whether 
they were now in other institutions or on the Mothers’ Assistance Fund. 

It should be pointed out that there is a vast difference between those need- 
ing institutional care and those needing home care. In the former class would 
come the abnormal, deficient, defective, incorrigible, etc., while the latter would 
comprise the normal fatherless girls. Ellis College is not equipped for the for- 
mer, and under our public policy the latter should have home care. 


This question of testimony was of the greatest importance be- 
cause as the words quoted above show, the extent of the demand for 
Ellis College care was being tested by social values. For instance, 
if a child were in the care of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund or some 
other institution for children, it seemed reasonable to assume that 


the same child could not be properly considered in need of and 
eligible for Ellis College care. In the second instance, the witness as a 


t The following is from the testimony of the social worker (Miss Ella F. Harris): 
Question: In other words, 139 applications altogether? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: You analyzed them along the following lines. 

Answer: 


Not fatherless 

Non-residents 

Over thirteen years of age 
Physically unfit 

Mentally retarded 

Applications withdrawn 

In other institutions 

In care of other agencies 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund cases 
Should remain at home 


Not found 
Admitted to Ellis College 
Too young to classify 
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trained social worker judged that in some cases the homes ought not 
to be broken up, foster care should be instituted and not institu- 
tional care. On these other technical points the testimony of social 
workers was received on the theory that they were experts, thus 
creating a very interesting precedent. 

In spite of the efforts of the trustee to show that the testimony 
of the social workers was not worthy of belief because of self-interest 
and deliberate desire to misrepresent the facts, it is clear that Judge 
Henderson, hearing the case and seeing the witnesses, was satisfied 
as to their disinterestedness and believed their statements. 

While the evidence was being submitted—a task which occupied 
the years of 1924 and 1925—it seemed desirable that a controversy 
of such broad limits should be presented not merely by an amicus 
curiae but by a representative group of citizens who were qualified 
by their experience and standing in the community to express values 
in such a matter. Consequently sixteen persons petitioned the court 
for leave to intervene as if they were actually parties in interest. 
These people, having obtained the permission, appeared thereafter 
in the proceedings under the designation of intervenors. They raised 
the questions and argued them through their counsel, Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Rothschild, and later through Senator Pepper. 

On the basis of the testimony presented, Judge Henderson pre- 
pared and filed an elaborate opinion in which he supported two 
propositions: first, that the statutes in question had applied to the 
case of a trustee for charity under the will; and, second, that since 
the statutes applied and there was an excess accumulation of income 
it could not be employed according to the plans laid down by the 
trustee, but must be used for the maintenance of white fatherless 
girls along some similar plan, which the judge indicated should be 
the home care rather than the institutional plan." 


t“T have reached the conclusion that this estate held for a charitable use is within 
the purview of the Act of 26 April 1855 (P.L. 328) and other Acts above quoted, and 
is subject to all the provisions thereof; that the clientele of white fatherless girls, need- 
ing institutional care, is so small that the income produced by the corpus, in excess of 
$50,000 a year net, should be applied cy pres; so, however, as to maintain the main 
charitable intent of the testator, i.e., the maintenance and education of white father- 
less girls; that the accumulated income should also be applied cy pres, in the same man- 
ner; and that the cy pres plan to be adopted shall be what is known as the home care 
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It will be seen then that Judge Henderson approached both of 
the fundamental points of the case. He decided that the evidence 
showed the superiority of home care. He considered whether the 
public had any right of control over the administration of charitable 
funds and decided that the legislature had given the public such 
rights where there was a large accumulation of property in excess of 
the amount allowed by law. There was nothing extreme in the de- 
cision based as it was on an act of the legislature. 

On the question of interference with the rights of private prop- 
erty the general rule laid down in Pennsylvania was that a distinc- 
tion was made between the main intent of the testator or donor of 
charitable funds and the administrative detail to carry out that in- 
tent. Very sensibly the courts had decided that, while the main 
purpose may not be modified, the administrative detail was subject 
to be molded in such a way as to carry out better the main intent if, 
after passage of time, new methods were devised. The common 
sense of this rule commends itself." 

This situation did not suit the trustee, and an appeal was taken 
to the five judges of the Orphans’ Court in Philadelphia sitting to- 
gether. Some points in the brief submitted by the trustee on this 
occasion are interesting. 

One hundred and twenty-seven exceptions were filed to the ad- 
judication; that is to say, the trustee found fault with 127 points in 
Judge Henderson’s opinion. It asked the judges of the Orphans’ 
Court of Philadelphia County to declare that Judge Henderson’s 
view of the law and of the facts was incorrect. In general, two main 
points were raised—the statutes do not apply to the present case— 
the trustee has a program of expansion which will consume all the 


plan—such as is followed by the Mothers’ Assistance Fund and by the John Edgar 
Thomson School. The accountants are directed within three months after this adjudi- 
cation becomes absolute to submit to me a detailed plan to carry into effect the direc- 
tions hereof, which plan, when approved by me, will: be annexed hereto and become 
part hereof.” 

t On this point see the following court decisions: Hillyard v. Miller, 10 Pa. 326; 
Philadelphia v. Girard, 45 Pa. 9; Keene v. Eastman, 75 N.H. 191; Rectory v. Wilson, 82 
N.J. Eq. 546; McIntyre v. Zanesville, 17 Ohio State 352; Franklin St. Church, 249 Pa. 
275; Lockland v. Walker, 154 Mo. 210; Women’s Christian Association v. Kansas City, 
147 Mo. 103. 
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accumulation of income and there will be no funds available for 
such a plan as that for home care. There was a denial of the state- 
ment that the demand for institutional care is small. 

The trustee’s argument starts with the proposition that the 
question of home care versus institutional care is a matter of socio- 
logical theory which cannot be determined by a court of law. 

To ask a court to decide whether it is better to care for children in their 
homes or to care for them in institutions is very much like asking a court to 
decide whether prohibition is a good thing for the United States or whether it 
is desirable for the United States to enter the World Court. 

This argument sounds inconclusive to a group of persons who 
expect to see a juvenile court decide the question of custody of a 
child on the basis of the welfare of the child. 

The first main point argued by the trustee was that “no Statute 
requires the diversion of any funds from the purpose prescribed by 
the testator.” By this statement, the trustee sought to show that 
under the language of the statute a trustee created by will was not 
subject to this law. It also emphasized a thought that the trustee 
constantly pushed to the front that a will was being broken. 

The answers to these positions were that the intent of the legis- 
lature in drawing the act clearly showed that it was concerned in 
checking the bad practice of having trustees accumulate money. 
The question of breaking the will was clearly not at issue because, 
as appears from the decisions already cited, the courts approve a 
modification of administrative detail, in order to give more effect 
to the main purpose of the testator. The trustee refused to believe 
that this modification was the whole purpose of the present case. 

The trustee’s second major point was, ‘‘The express directions 
of the testator are practicable and must be sustained.” This means 
that so long as it is possible to use the Ellis Estate money in the way 
the trustee interprets the will no other use is permissible even in the 
interest of the beneficiaries. It makes no difference, says the trustee, 
whether someone else thinks there is a better way to spend this 
money. As long as there are applicants on the waiting list the in- 
stitutional method shall be preserved. The amicus curiae felt that 
this was tantamount to saying that the children would be given 
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Mr. Ellis’ bounty even if it choked them. Yet there were real prob- 
lems in the way of this contention. 

In particular it was necessary for the trustee to dispose of the 
testimony of the social worker who had investigated the list. 

If her evidence was to be accepted without question, it would 
leave on the record the fact that there was little if any real need 
or demand in Philadelphia for the establishment or extension of 
Ellis College as the trustee conceived it. The social worker and her 
remarks must be rendered innocuous. 


A great deal of testimony was adduced in an attempt to contradict the 
authenticity of the waiting lists of Ellis College, which were exhibited to the 
court, and personal investigations were conducted by a paid social worker evi- 
dently with the preconceived desire and purpose of showing that the waiting 
list either was faked or inaccurate. 


At this point, the trustee suggests that her testimony was biased. 
The following quotations indicate the method of argument: 


Is credence to be given to the testimony of such a witness? Here is a woman, 
a graduate of Vassar College, engaged in social work for twenty years, thorough- 
ly schooled in the ways of the world, and with a complete knowledge of the 
outlook on life of the class of people whom she approaches and she approaches 
these simple, uneducated women who are trying to do everything that they 
can to get their children into an institution of the nature and calibre of Ellis 
College and attempts to discourage them to do anything else except to send 
their children to Ellis College, and either by silence or in one case by affirma- 
tive statement does this under the guise of a misrepresentation that she is 
herself one of the Ellis College authorities. In all fairness to the social worker, 
we point out that she was recalled to the stand and briefly and flatly denied that 
she had stated to any persons whom she had visited in the process of this in- 
vestigation that she was from or represented Ellis College. There seems to be 
no reason, however, to dispute the veracity of the mothers who testified other- 
wise, and we do not believe that this court will stamp with approval the course 
of conduct which the social worker followed. 


Again the brief says: 

It is clear under the authorities that the Auditing Judge was not justified 
in applying the cy pres doctrine because a coldly wise intelligence might con- 
sider that it was preferable to maintain children in their homes rather than in 
institutions. 


Social workers will be interested in the suggestion of the man 
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who wrote the trustee’s brief that a good social worker is “‘a coldly 
wise intelligence.” One is led to think of the antithesis as warm 
and unwise. 

This quotation from the trustee’s brief is extremely interesting 
in view of the efforts that Ellis College has made to secure children. 
In spite of unlimited publicity at the time of Mr. Ellis’ death, re- 
quests had to be sent around to the various child-caring agencies ask- 
ing them if they had any children available for Ellis College care. 
The following testimony given by Miss Cavin, executive secretary 
of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund in Philadelphia, indicates another 
method of securing children. Miss Cavin was asked whether she 
knew of any cases in which pressure had been brought to induce 
mothers to send their children to Ellis College. Her answer is: 

Question: In speaking of your Mothers’ group, what impression was given 
to you from the statements of any of them as to—if it was given to you—as to 
whether pressure was brought to bear by any of the representatives of Ellis 
College to get the mothers to give up their children and let them go into Ellis 
College? 

Answer: I think perhaps the word confusion would be better than pressure. 
One mother said that she had applied before she got her assistance for a little 
child, and they had forgotten and refused to admit the child before she got her 
assistance; and a couple of years later a worker from Ellis College came and 
asked for the littlest girl, who was only a little tot of five or six years. The 
mother had never applied for her, and the mother would not give her up. 
Another mother told me the worker came up in a taxicab and urged her to place 
her child in Ellis College. She stood out, and- the worker then said, “Come 
with me and I will show you what you are doing.” And she took her out in a 
taxicab to Ellis College and showed her the magnificence, and then said, “How 
can you say you love your little girl if you will deprive her of all this splendor 
that the other children have?’’ That mother was confused. 


When the smoke of battle cleared away, the decree of the court 
was handed down by a vote of three to two! 

The decision said in effect that the statutes did apply to the pres- 
ent case. As to the other question—What was to be done about it? 
—further testimony should be taken. So far the case had been clear- 
ly in favor of the amicus curiae. First came Judge Henderson’s ad- 
judication, and now it was reinforced by the court in banc on one 
point and left open on the other. 

Two judges disagreed with the majority. Viewing the statutes 
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narrowly instead of broadly they came to the conclusion that the 
statutes did not apply to trustees created by will. 

The attitude on the other points of the judges who dissented 
may be gathered from the following quotation from the dissenting _ 
opinion: 

It may be that present-day social workers are of the opinion that home 
care is better than institutional care for children, but even though this roughly 
stated proposition should be admitted to be correct, it does not follow from this 
that the carefully devised plan of a philanthropic testator is to be set aside 
and his estate diverted from the trusts of the will simply because social workers 
think he should have made another will. Girls may be better off at home if 
their home happens to be better than an institution, but it is easier to bring 
children forth than to bring them up, and it does not follow because a woman 
has borne children that she is endowed with good principles, good sense, and 
good temper that form the trinity of qualifications necessary to make that 
home a happy one and to afford the proper training for the children in it. 


Fearing that the matter might be decided against it because of 
failure to raise the issue, the trustee appealed to the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania on the question as to whether the statutes applied to 
the case or not. The Supreme Court declined to hear the case piece- 
meal and sent it back to be disposed of finally by the lower court. 


THE FINAL EVENTS 


It was now the summer of 1927. The case had gone on for nearly 
four years, and there were good grounds for believing that the final 
decision would be favorable to the intervenors and amicus curiae in 
spite of the vigorous defense by Mr. Roberts. 

A number of untoward events arose which influenced the course 
of the case. In the first place Judge Henderson was taken ill. After 
his illness had continued for a time the case was assigned to Judge 
Henry C. Thompson. It was unfortunate that the judge who had 
initiated the proceeding could not have finished it. 

The amicus curiae argued that as a point of law the matter had 
advanced to the stage where the only question open was as to how 
the trustee proposed to carry out the home-care plan. It seemed 
reasonable to assume that the decision of the court in banc support- 
ing Judge Henderson had disposed of all the preliminary matter. 
Senator Pepper, now counsel for the intervenors, expressed it by 
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saying, ““The Orphans’ Court has decided that the income in the 
hands of the accountants in excess of $50,000 a year is to be applied 
cy pres: and that the cy pres plan to be adopted is what is known as 
the Home Care Plan.” 

Had this been the view of Judge Thompson the matter might 
have been disposed of more promptly. He would have called for a 
plan cy pres from the trustee and required that it be home-care 
plan and the question would have been; What sort of home-care 
plan? Judge Thompson however decided to open up the whole 
matter de novo. 

There were other new factors in the case. 

The Commonwealth Title Insurance and Trust Company 
merged with the Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia, with 
a new board of directors and an entirely disinterested view of the 
whole proceeding. The old trustee became substantially a new 
trustee. However, the new trustee pursued the same policy as the 
old in prosecuting the case. Thus, while it was in no way responsible 
for the situation, it escaped censure for anything its predecessor 
had done while asserting the same rights that the predecessor had 
asserted. 

The trustee urged strongly that it be given an opportunity to 
use its accumulated income to enlarge Ellis College and take in 
sixty additional girls for care. The situation then may be described 
as follows: The trustee insisted that it had a program that would 
use up the accumulated income. All it asked was permission of the 
court to carry out the will of the testator in the manner in which it 
interpreted that will. On the other side, objection was made that 
there was still no real need for the type of care Ellis College was 
equipped to give, that the law and facts made it necessary to carry 
out the procedure directed by the judge. . 

When hearings were begun again, the trustee came forward with 
still another waiting-list which, it contended, was water-tight, con- 
taining only the names of eligible children. There were 103 names 
on this fourth “‘waiting-list,”’ and as in the case of the others the 
amicus curiae requested permission of the court to make an examina- 
tion. The right to examine by means of a trained social worker was 
denied by Judge Thompson, but the amicus curiae in person, in 
company with Miss Wetherill, secretary of the college, was per- 
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mitted to visit the homes. The instructions were to find out the good 
homes, because the court did not want to break them up. The 
amicus curiae felt some hesitation in making this investigation be- 
cause, not being a specialist in child welfare work, he would obvious- 
ly be at a loss in some cases to pick the good homes from the bad. 
However, in company with Miss Wetherill many of the homes were 
visited, and nearly-all the mothers and children interviewed. The 
social workers will be interested to learn that ten minutes was prob- 
ably the limit of any interview. One could not gather much infor- 
mation in that time, but there were limits set by the court to the 
questions that the amicus curiae might ask. The trustee expressed 
a fear that there might be an attempt to win the mothers away 
from the idea of sending the children to Ellis College. Miss Weth- 
erill’s presence and a series of instructions from the court on the 
questions to be asked were believed to be a safeguard against any 
efforts on the part of the amicus curiae to proselyte. In some fashion 
the investigation was made in the spring of 1928. Patterning the 
report on the reports of the social worker, the eligibility or lack of 
eligibility of the children is indicated as follows: 


Number of children on list................. 103 
Technically ineligible under terms of the will. 35 


Technically eligible..................-- 68 


Of the sixty-eight a number were reported as ineligible because 
the children were in the care of other agencies, and it seemed to the 
amicus curiae that there would be difficulty if one agency was free 
to take at will children already in the care of another without the 
consent of the second agency. It was ascertained that this consent 
would not be given. 

Six months later the trustee presented a final list of eighty-one 
children, many being the same as on earlier lists. They were 
analyzed by the amicus curiae as follows: 


| Ree re Pree te reer 81 
NO MMOFMAtiON. . 0.0.0.6... 0c ccs beatin ese sen 10 
In care of other agencies................ 34 
Technically ineligible under the will...... 12 
Doubtful classification.................. 5 


Apparently eligible for admission......... 20 81 
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It should be kept in mind that these lists as presented to the 
court were lists of names and addresses only. They were supported 
by the assertion of the trustee that the children whose names ap- 
peared on the list were eligible for admission. In each case a careful 
investigation proved that some of the children were not eligible. 

The proceedings thus far had occupied the time from the fall of 
1923 to the spring of 1929. Now a new factor appeared that changed 
the scene of the controversy from the courts to the legislature. 

Representatives of Carson College, who had co-operated in 
1915 in the Carson-Ellis Conference, now approached the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature with two new bills raising the amount which could 
be accumulated by a trustee from the clear yearly value of $50,000 
a year to the yearly value of $350,000 a year. Before anything was 
heard of it by the intervenors one of these bills had become a law 
and the other was in the attorney-general’s office passed by the 
legislature and awaiting the governor’s signature. It was clear that 
if these bills became laws the legal basis of the case against the 
trustee would become academic, because the trustee would then be 
able to accumulate without question by the court a sum in excess 
of the amount it had already collected. If the case was to continue 
on its merits in the courts it was absolutely essential that these laws 
be amended and the situation brought back to the status quo ante. 

Two visits therefore were made to Harrisburg, and the whole 
question was threshed out before the attorney-general and the legis- 
lature de novo from an entirely different angle. It was possible now 
to argue without the limitations imposed by argument in court the 
social and economic aspects of the case. The situation appeared 
in the following form. The proponents of the statutes spoke of the 
dangerous effect on private property of allowing questions to be 
raised in the courts about how trustees were administering the fund. 
They said the intervenors were “crazy over families,” that they 

* The court asked, “What I want to know is whether there are sixty applicants 
for admission to the proposed enlargement of Ellis College. If the court finds that the 
College can be enlarged, are there sixty eligible applicants?” Mr. Pepper said, “An- 
swering that question with reference to the documents that have so far been out in 
evidence, our answer is, No, there are not. What may develop when further offers are 
made, I cannot predict; but, as the record now stands, the best answer I can make is 


to express my own view and the view of my colleagues that there are not sixty eligible 
children.” 
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wanted this money for themselves, that there was no reason to be- 
lieve that home care was superior to institutional care, that the case 
was an effort to break a will and that was taboo. 

The intervenors and the amicus curiae raised certain specific ob- 
jections to the legislation, which may be summarized as follows: 

1. The legislation apparently was directed at the Ellis case, and 
in any event the legislature should not pass laws that affect directly 
litigation pending in the courts. Our form of government is based 
on a separation of powers between the legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments of government. The laws distinctly show dis- 
trust of the courts as agencies to supervise trustees. 

2. The laws interfere with the public policy of Pennsylvania. 

a) They make it more difficult for the State Department of Wel- 
fare to secure co-operation for its program because the individual 
trustee for charitable purposes may withdraw from other service an 
enormous fund, whether or not there was need in the community 
for its immediate use. 

b) They permit charitable institutions to withdraw from the 
taxable property of the state $7,000,000 a piece and thus throw on 
the rest of the community an additional burden of taxes. This is 
serious at a time when the state is searching for new sources of 
revenue and where there are so many charitable funds. 

c) The effect of these proposed laws substantially is to permit 
a trustee to be without control by any authority whether the courts 
or the public under circumstances in which common sense indicates 
the value of some control in the public interests. It is this control 
that preserves the main intent of the testator and will not permit 
the administrative machinery of the fund to interfere with the wel- 
fare of the beneficiaries. ; 

d) There is no need for new law because under the earlier law a 
trustee may increase its holdings with the approval of the court. 

The same arguments in substance were presented to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives and a 
request was made that both laws be amended to exclude from their 
operation the proceedings in the Ellis case. 

The general result, however, was that the act already passed 
and approved by the governor remained as it was. The other act 
was amended by the elimination from its operation of pending 
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litigation. This left the law in great confusion, but it did make 
academic the further progress of the Ellis case in the courts because 
there was no longer a rule of law which made accumulations of income 
of the amount in the Ellis case subject to control by the court. 

Following this came Judge Thompson’s final adjudication at 
variance with the rules laid down by Judge Henderson. Judge 
Thompson had before him for decision certain factors other than 
those confronting Judge Henderson; consequently there was reason 
to assume in advance that his decision would be different. Among 
the factors were the following: 

1. The basis of law on which the case had begun was swept 
away by the new statutes. 

2. The newest waiting-list had been examined and reported 
upon, not by an expert social worker but by the amicus curiae—a 
lawyer—not qualified except as a layman to determine the social 
merits of the applicants. 

3. The trustee was in effect a new trustee and had proposed a 
definite program for increasing the capacity of the college from sixty 
to one hundred and twenty children. This program included the 
following expenditures: $370,000, to build and furnish four addi- 
tional cottages; $45,625, to build and furnish the president’s house; 
$100,000, for barn, garage, and infirmary; $621,256, to build an ad- 
ministration building, a total of $1,136,881; and $100,000 for each of 
two wings of the Administration Building not to be done at present. 

These figures seemed very large when it is considered that only 
sixty additional children could be taken in care. It is also apparent 
that to build new buildings is not so much spending the money as it 
is changing the form of the property from money to buildings and 
making it financially unproductive. 

Judge Thompson noted the effect of the new laws, found in spite 
of the report of the amicus curiae that sixty of the children on the 
waiting-list were eligible for admission and approved the expendi- 
ture of the money in brick and stone where the intervenors and 
amicus curiae desired to see it spent in caring for the serious needs 
of children in Philadelphia, where the money of the Mothers’ As- 
sistance Fund, the Family Society, and other similar organizations 
was insufficient to relieve the current needs. The intervenors de- 
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sired the co-operation of the Ellis Fund in relieving distress, but 
Judge Thompson held inter alia: 


To my mind, the only question is: Are the trusts under the Ellis will legal 


In my judgment, the plan of the trustee as to spending the accumulated income 
to the extent above set forth for enlarging the present facilities of Ellis College 
is a proper one and in accordance with the terms and conditions of the will of 
the testator, and I direct that the trustee carry out the plain terms of the will. 


It should be noted again that Judge Thompson’s decision was 
made on a very different basis of law and fact from that of Judge 
Henderson and that both judges have a normal human interest in 
desiring to alleviate the sufferings of white fatherless girls when the 
results can be secured without violence to established rules of law. 

Judge Henderson had reached the conclusion that the main in- 
tent of the testator was “‘to educate and maintain white fatherless 
girls.” From that he reasoned that whether they were educated and 
maintained at home or in a college was a method of administration 
which might be modified from time to time as the years went by, 
so as to give the children the benefit of new and better ideas in the 
community and at the same time preserve the main intent of the 
testator. 

Judge Thompson felt that the testator had left the decision in 
the hands of the trustee as to what was best for the children, and the 
court should not interfere with the trustee even in the interest of 
living children unless the trustee tried to do something clearly illegal. 
Great convenience to the children did not seem to him a reason for 
the court to act. So the contention of the intervenors and amicus 
curiae was lost. . 

In view of the new statutes it was deemed useless to continue 
the battle to the appellate courts. So the case was allowed to end 
without further action. 

It is an interesting commentary on the way rules of law some- 
times operate without reference to the broad facts of life that at 
the moment when the legislature of the state was allowing any and 
every charity to accumulate $7,000,000 of its income which it need 
not spend, and the court was deciding that the Ellis trustee might 
spend its income on new buildings for an additional sixty girls there 
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was widespread need in Philadelphia and the vicinity. The Family 
Society had been forced to refuse new applicants. The Outdoor Pub- 
lic Relief Fund was inadequate. Non-employment was stalking the 
streets. Poverty and distress touched hundreds of homes. The in- 
tervenors and the amicus curiae may be pardoned if they regret 
the effect of the decision. 


RESULTS OF THE CASE 


In one respect the results of the case are a confusion in the law and 
an uncertainty as to what the court ought to do if confronted with a 
similar problem in the future. No decision of the appellate court rec- 
onciled the diverse views of Judge Henderson and Judge Thompson. 

In another respect the immediate objectives of the contending 
social workers were lost. Ellis College is now free to set up four more 
expensive buildings and take sixty children either from their own 
homes or from other institutions to fill the vacancies. Taking the 
matter all in all, however, it is clear that this is merely a beginning 
in raising the question of control of charitable trust funds by the 
public. As these funds increase in number and amount, every com- 
munity will be faced with the question as to whether or not the ad- 
ministration is intelligent and adapted to the needs of the benefici- 
aries. As social investigations advance many methods of adminis- 
tration now regarded as adequate will be profoundly modified by 
the discovery of better ways to handle the problems of the particular 
group of beneficiaries. Steadily as the years go by the contrast be- 
tween modern methods of care and the machinery of the dead hand 
will be more marked. 

Even today we see clearly that the public will require some con- 
trol in the administration of property which because it is for charity 
is intended to benefit the general public or a section of it. Even now 
the burden on public welfare departments is so great that taxes 
can scarcely meet the demand, and in due course unless the private 
charities co-operate to the fullest extent there will be a great load 
of taxation to support public welfare work. 

The fundamental point of view of the trustee and of Judge 
Thompson seems to be expressed by a quotation which he makes in 
his adjudication from Johnson’s Estate:* 


t 30 D.R. 387. 
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If testators are given to understand in future that their purposes, the same 
not being in violation of law or public policy, are to be set aside because the 
administrators of the charity think that something else is better, charitable 
and public bequests of this character will certainly diminish in number and 
importance. 

To a community that favors gifts of charity it is naturally alarm- 
ing to suggest an arrangement of this kind, if its effect will be as the 
court declares. In Johnson’s Estate the testator had left a house full 
of paintings and the question was whether the paintings should be 
exhibited in that house as he directed or in an art museum more 
accessible to the general public. In the present case in which the 
lives of little children were concerned, it would seem as though the 
welfare of those children was of greater importance to the com- 
munity than the location of a lot of paintings however valuable 
in a financial way. It would be interesting some time to make a 
study to see whether testators generally would diminish their gifts 
to charity if they knew that future generations were going to use 
those funds for purposes of real value in the community. It is hard 
to believe that a person who really wishes to benefit the community 
would, after his death, feel offended at a modification of the ad- 
ministration of the fund for the benefit of the community in which 
his successors live. It is quite possible that a man who left money to 
charity to disinherit his family or to raise a monument to his own 
name might take offense at such a change. In England when Henry 
VIII closed the monasteries and suppressed many charitable trust 
funds on the ground that they were superstitious, the people of the 
community even with this spectacle before their eyes made most 
generous contributions to charity. This would seem to indicate that 
the court in Johnson’s Estate was proceeding on a hypothesis ‘not 
substantiated by fact. Some day we should examine whether or 
not the facts do support this contention. 

In the controversy it is not fair to say that an attempt was made 
to break a will. Any will of this sort is made with the idea that the 
fund will continue for a long time in the future, if not forever. No 
sensible person believes that he can foresee all the new ideas which 
may be accepted as standard in the field in which he is leaving his 
money. He has in mind the idea of benefiting someone. He has in 
mind the immediate administrative machinery for the purpose. 
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The law for centuries has worked out rules for controlling private 
property in the public interest while giving the owner a maximum 
of authority over his own. These rules are so familiar as to be ac- 
cepted as a part of everyone’s thinking. The owner and the public 
have worked out the situation. In the case of charitable trust prop- 
erty the ownership is in the trustee, but the beneficial interest in a 
section of the public itself. The courts, as representing the public, 
may well make provision for normal control of the funds in the in- 
terest of the beneficiaries especially where the beneficiaries, as in the 
present case, are little girls unable to take their own part and de- 
pendent for their future upon the wisdom of those who control their 
lives. 

Our immediate problem is to find legal and social machinery for 
reconciling the two points of view without the necessity for extensive 
and exhausting litigation as in the present case. 

The welfare of the beneficiaries of charitable funds will continue 
to be viewed in newer aspects as civilization improves its technique 
of handling human problems. Common sense suggests that bene- 
ficiaries of charitable trusts should not be deprived of the benefits 
of new ideas in the field of the social service just because the man 
who left the money never heard of the innovation which may have 
been discovered a century after he died. 

On the other hand, no one must interfere rudely with private 
property or encourage the thought that money left to charity will 
be wantonly diverted to other purposes. Not all trustees will carry 
out the will of the testator properly. There must be some control over 
the trustee to keep him within the limits of the will. At the same 
time since trust funds are established for someone’s benefit we must 
not lose sight of the fact that by benefiting the beneficiaries we are 
doing a valuable service even if it requires a modification of the ad- 
ministrative machinery. The two points of view are not so far apart. 
At present each fears that the other will go to extremes. England 
faced with the same problem a century ago found a solution. There 
is no reason to assume that we will not be equally successful. 

Joun S. BRADWAY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY IN ENGLAND 


VERY student of methods of social care of the mentally de- 
k fective recognizes the scope that problems in this field pre- 
sent to the state. All over the United States public welfare 
departments have been faced with applications for care far in excess 
of the institution facilities that the state has had to offer. In turn 
each state has been experimenting as to what forms of community, 
as well as institutional, care might be expedient and practicable. 
Attention has been focused on the results that might accrue from 
such specific experiments as the passage of the three-year retardation 
law in Massachusetts, the thoroughgoing, well-planned colonization 
program of the Rome State School in New York, or the establish- 
ment of the Oaks School for Borderline Defectives in Cook County, 
Illinois. All those who have tried to find a solution for this extremely 
complex social problem in the United States, and who have watched 
with keen interest the changing viewpoints toward the same problem 
in Great Britain, will welcome the recent publication’ of a most com- 
prehensive and socially important report of the British Mental De- 
ficiency Committee, a joint committee of the Board of Education 
and of the Board of Control. 

This report draws together for the first time since the report of 
the Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded in 1908 a comprehen- 
sive report on the problem of mental defect as it is met and recog- 
nized in England and Wales. The committee that makes the report 
contains names that have long been prominent in helping to extend 
the horizon of knowledge of mental defect, among which are the 
names of Cyril L. Burt, Ralph H. Crowley, Alfred F. Tredgold, and 
Evelyn Fox, with Arthur H. Wood as chairman. The publication of 
this report should stand, along with the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Feeble-Minded in 1908, the discussions preceding the 
Mental Deficiency Act of 1913, and the Education Act of 1921, as a 
landmark in the growth of understanding of the whole administra- 

* Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee, Being a Joint Committee of the Board of 
Education and Board of Control, 4 parts in 3 vols. (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 


1929). E 
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tive problem presented by the mentally defective in the community. 
The report is divided into four parts, the first of which discusses the 
meaning of mental deficiency and states the legal basis on which the 
administration rests. In the second part the problem of the mentally 
deficient child is dealt with. In the third part the present provision 
for adult defectives is described, suggestions and recommendations 
are made, and the wider aspects of mental deficiency as a social and 
genetic problem are discussed. The last part is devoted to the special 
investigation into the incidence of mental deficiency. 

The purposes for which the Committee was formed are clearly 
set out in the first part of the report itself. It was invited to assist 
the two departments, the Board of Education and the Board of Con- 
trol, in finding an answer to the two questions: (1) How many men- 
tally defective children are there? and (2) What is the best thing 
to do with them? The report goes on to explain the immediate neces- 
sity for attempting to answer these questions: 


The Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, which first laid upon Local Education 
Authorities the duty of discovering all the mentally defective children in their 
areas between the ages of 7 and 16, came into force on the first of April, 1914. 
The Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1914, which 
first laid upon these Authorities the duty of providing education for these chil- 
dren, came into force on August 1st, 1914. On August 4th, 1914, began the 
Great War. These dates are of obvious importance..... Inevitably the war 
made it hardly possible so much as to make a beginning with the activities im- 
posed by the new Acts and it was not till something approaching normal condi- 
tions had been re-established after the war that it became feasible for Local 
Education Authorities or the Board of Education to give any serious attention 
to their new obligations. 


When the new duties were finally undertaken, discussion centered 
about such questions as the following: 

Was it clear that the methods of providing for mentally defective children 
which had been in vogue on a voluntary basis before the new Acts were passed, 
were the right ones? The new Acts involved an enormous extension of work of a 
kind that would clearly be very costly to the State. Was it not prudent at this 
stage to pause and consider whether all that was needed was a mere extension of 
the existing system, or whether the experience gained in the years that had 
passed since 1899" might not suggest some modifications and improvements? 


t Date of passage of the Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act. Under this act school authorities were empowered to ascertain one group of men- 
tally defective children and to establish special schools for them. 
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The comprehensive statistical analyses of conditions found by the 
Commission as published in 1908, and the returns of the educational 
authorities, had furnished much valuable material, but the need of 
more exact statistical recording was now felt. The previous figures 
brought up many questions that were left unanswered. The report 
comments that the results were ‘somewhat surprising.” 

Some considerable variation was only to be expected, but the actual figures 
went far beyond anything that was reasonable. It was found that according to 
these returns the incidence of mental defect varied from 0.73 per thousand chil- 
dren in average attendance in one area to 16.14 in another, with a complete range 
of intermediate figures in the other areas. In other words, the returns appeared 
to show that the incidence of defect might be as much as twenty times as 
great in one area as in another, a conclusion which could only be regarded as 
fantastic. 


The discussion brings out the fact that “no sound administration 
could be built on such figures,” and little progress could be expected 
without newer and more nearly accurate knowledge of numbers. 

An Authority might take a census, conclude that it had, say, 100 mentally 
defective children to provide for, and decide to build a school for that number. 
But what guarantee was there that the number of children was correct? Other 
areas, with the same total number of children, would claim to find 50 or 200 
mentally defective children. Which was right? Should the Board of Education 
restrict each of these areas to 50, or urge them all to provide for 200? It is safe 
to say that no trustworthy data existed upon which a reliable answer to these 
questions could be based. 


From the beginning the Committee realized the complexity of 
the task that it was undertaking. At an early stage it became clear 
that 


problems similar to those affecting the educable child had arisen in regard to the 
child who was merely trainable, and other problems arose in regard to the still 
lower grade children. Any solution of the problem of dealing with the one cate- 
gory depended upon, and at the same time affected, the solution of that of deal- 
ing with the other category. 


The Committee felt, therefore, that if they were to arrive at any 
fundamental conclusions they must consider the problem of men- 
tally defective children as a whole. It soon became clear, however, 
that a still further extension of the field of inquiry was necessary. 
The Board of Control were no less concerned than the Board of Edu- 
cation to know how many defectives there were in the country who 
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were, or might become, subject to be dealt with under the Mental 
Deficiency Act. The Committee was driven, therefore, to the con- 
clusion that if their labors were to be really fruitful, their deliber- 
ations must not be confined to children, but must range over the 
whole field of the mentally defective. With this enlargement of scope 
the Committee realized that it was dealing with a subject which 


involves intricate and sometimes very obscure points both of law and medicine, 
raises difficult questions of administration, touches very intimate conditions of 
home life, and is closely concerned with such social questions as the liberty of the 
individual and the protection of the community. 


In an early chapter of the report, ‘“The Nature of Mental De- 
ficiency,” modern definitions and criteria for judgment of mental 
defect are summarized. The authors elaborate, in paragraphs that 
make excellent reading, their final brief definition. They say: 

In short, the only really satisfactory criterion of mental deficiency is the 
social one, and if a person is suffering from a degree of incomplete mental de- 
velopment which renders him incapable of independent social adaptation and 
which necessitates external care, supervision and control, then such person is a 
mental defective. 


With this preliminary statement as a background, the report turns 
immediately to a consideration of (1) the legal conceptions and defi- 
nitions of the various types and grades of persons of defective mind; 
and (2) the principal methods devised by the legislature for dealing 
with these persons. The reader is led through the whole gamut of 
laws. These are traced in the time of Edward I, when for the first 
time the distinction was made between the ‘‘born fool” and he “‘who 
hath had understanding but by reason of disease, grief or other ac- 
cident, hath lost the use of his reason.” The report passes rapidly 
over the obscurity of definition of early laws, which were clouded by 
the practical issues of property rights, and the discrepancies that 
arose between the criteria of law and medicine. It places in clear 
relief the modern confusion that has replaced or grown out of these 
older legislative attempts at definition. It reviews in turn the history 
and present methods of caring for mental defectives through the 
Local Education Authorities, the Local Medical Authorities, and the 
Board of Control. From this point on, the report considers sepa- 
rately the problem of the defective child and that of the adult. 
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With regard to mentally defective children the content of the 
present legislative acts is discussed in some detail and summarized as 
follows:., 


The responsibility for discovering all the mentally defective children in the 
country between the ages of seven and sixteen, subject to certain exceptions, 
rests with the Local Education Authority, whose duty it is in general terms to 
provide for the education in Special Schools of those who are capable of bene- 
fiting from such education, whom for the purposes of this Chapter we will term 
educable mentally defective children (or simply mentally defective children 
when the context makes the meaning obvious), and to notify to the Local M.D. 
Authority those who fall below this standard, whom we will term, notifiable or 
notified children. The responsibility for making provision for the care and con- 
trol of all notified children rests with the Local M.D. Authority. 


The actual test of any legislation must rest on the working out of 
administrative arrangements, and the report of the functioning of 
the acts described is of especial interest. The Committee has re- 
ported its findings under two divisions, one that concerns the edu- 
cable mentally defective child and the other that concerns the child 
notifiable to the local medical officer. The problem of locating the 
educable mentally defective child, according to the report, has been 
handled largely through teachers. 


It is their function to bring to the notice of the members of the School Medi- 
cal Staff any child whom they find to be unduly slow or backward, or who shows 
other obvious signs of mental retardation or deficiency. Assistance is also given 
by School Nurses who have opportunities for observing children at the Clinics 
or in their homes, and by School Attendance Officers whose inquiries as to the 
reasons of children’s absence from school not infrequently lead to the discovery 
of defectives. Parents too may from time to time bring to notice children who 
are listless or troublesome at home and ask for them to be examined by the 
School Medical Officer. Another fruitful source of discovery is the routine medi- 
cal inspection of the School..... 


The account goes on to describe the procedure once a child has 
been so detected. The child is followed through the process of pres- 
entation to the certifying officer, who in turn makes the necessary 
examinations. The report prepared by the officer is in a form such 
that it may be used in a court of law, and is based on the combined 
material from school and social-work reports, and the results of the 
clinical examination. 
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The investigators comment on the results of this procedure and 
point out some of its shortcomings. 

It would appear at first sight that the arrangements we have described 
above would be such as to ensure the discovery of all mentally defective children 
before the end of their school career. This unfortunately has not proved to be 
the case. In the first place the process often breaks down at the initial stage. 
Many teachers are perhaps not unnaturally reluctant to take steps which might 
lead to the certification of a child as mentally defective, with all that this may 
involve..... Moreover, teachers are not infrequently apt to present to the doc- 
tor children who, in addition to being backward, are troublesome in school rather 
than those of poor mental endowment. Then, again, the School Medical Officer 
who conducts the routine medical inspection may not on,the first or even on the 
second occasion detect a child’s mental retardation; he is primarily concerned in 
the examination of the child with a view to discovering whether he is suffering 
from one or another of the commoner physical defects. .... Again, at the sec- 
ond stage the process often fails, though for different reasons. On the one hand, 
Medical Officers, especially in recent years, have felt reluctant to issue a formal 
certificate of mental deficiency except in the clearest possible cases; and on the 
other hand, in many areas, they regard it as useless to certify a child as defective 
when they know that such action will not lead to any special provision being 
made for his education or care. 


According to the law, children falling below the educable stand- 
ard were to be reported (or notified) to the local medical authority. 
These so-called “notified children” were found to have presented 
problems of an administrative nature, which were not met in the 
other group. Original failure of ascertainment meant failure of the 
whole procedure. At the same time it was recognized that any action 
taken might interfere with ‘‘the full and free liberty of the subject,”’ 
and for this reason it was essential that the accuracy of all statements 
be confirmed and that the examination procedure be diagnostically 
thorough and complete. The investigators found that for this group 
“the duty of ascertainment had been assigned to the local medical 
officer of health, who might or might not have been dealing with 
problems of mental defect in the past.” 

The numbers of children detected under the acts are of interest, 
together with the figures for the extent of their care. 

The number of educable mentally defective children actually ascertained by 


Local Education Authorities is 33,000; that is to say, six out of every 1,000 chil- 
dren on the registers of the Public Elementary Schools. .... 
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The number of Special Schools provided for educable mentally defective 
children at the present time is 180, of which 159 are Day Schools with accommoda- 
tion for some 14,850 children, and 21 are Residential Schools with accommoda- 
tion for some 1,900 children, a totalaccommodation of approximately 16,750..... 
The actual number of children on the registers of these schools is approximately 
16,000. It appears on these figures that the schools only provide for half the 
children ascertained..... The actual number of children notified in each of the 
past four years has been approximately 2,400. Of these, some 200 were certified 
as idiots, 1,300 as imbeciles, 30 as moral imbeciles, and 250 as incapable of re- 
ceiving benefit or further benefit in Special Schools or as ‘“‘detrimentals.” .... 

The three forms of statutory provision for notified children are the same as 
those for adult defectives, namely, supervision, guardianship and institutional 
CAFES o. 34 As all these forms of care are applicable to all ages, the available 
statistics do not differentiate between children and adults; but of those de- 
fectives returned as being under statutory supervision, numbering some 18,000, 
we may safely assume that at least 6,000 are children and that the number under 
guardianship and licensed from institutions is from 500-600. 


On the basis of these findings, together with the tabulated results 
of a survey of the extent of mental defect existent, which was made 
under the direction of the Committee, the Committee members drew 
together certain recommendations for modification of the present 
system of care of defective children. These recommendations are ex- 
tremely detailed, technical, and far-reaching. They tend toward (1) 
a simplification in the allocation of responsibility; (2) a more careful 
definition of educational requirements and opportunities; (3) an 
organization of arrangements so that no child who requires care and 
control, leave school without ascertainment and notification; (4) the 
continuance of investigation and research into causation and preven- 
tion of mental defect. 

The third part of the report is occupied with the problem of the 
adult defective. The method of presentation of the problem is es- 
sentially the same as that followed in the study of the problem of the 
child, i.e. (1) the law as it affects the adult defective; (2) arrange- 
ments for ascertainment and care by local mental deficiency author- 
ities; (3) the magnitude of the problem—findings of the Committee’s 
special investigation. The recommendations for modification of leg- 
islation is in this instance, as in that of legislation with regard to 
children, technical, keenly analytical, and detailed. The general 
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comments on the problem as a whole, and the suggestions as to 
unification of work, are of general interest and are therefore quoted: 


Different forms of care are not to be regarded as detached and separated 
from one another by fixed barriers, but as methods which it may be necessary to 
vary from time to time during the lifetime of the individual according to his re- 
quirements. This interchange between the different forms of care necessitates 
that in each administrative area there should exist some central controlling and 
co-ordinating authority who should have at its disposal the services of an expert 
medical adviser, and it is with these points that we now propose to deal. 

With regard to the Authority, this is at present the Local Authority for 
Mental Deficiency, and this will doubtless continue to be the statutory body 
charged with the oversight and general arrangements for defectives within their 
area who are subject to be dealt with under the Act..... We desire to point 
out that although it is convenient, and indeed necessary, for clinical and ad- 
ministrative purposes to regard mental defect as distinct from mental disorder, 
nevertheless this distinction should not be allowed to obscure the essential unity 
of all forms of mental disorder and disease. ... . 

For these reasons we consider that the duties of the authority relating to 
mental deficiency would most efficiently and advantageously be carried out as 
an integral part of the general mental health service of the area, and that in 
order to bring this about there should either be an actual amalgamation of, or 
the closest co-operation between, the Visiting Committee and the Committee for 
Mental Defectives. 


The final chapter of the third part of the report deals with ‘““Men- 
tal Deficiency as a Genetic and Social Problem,”’ and summarizes 
the viewpoint of the Committee toward such important questions as 
the following: 

Is this burden a permanent one? Is the country right in contenting itself 
with dealing to the best of its powers with the problem as it presents itself today? 
Or are there any means of lessening the burden itself? Are there any practical 
measures available which will secure a diminution in the future of the numbers 
of mentally defective persons? Alternatively, to what extent may we hope that 
the detailed suggestions made in our Report, or any other more general meas- 
ures of social reform, will alleviate the present burden of mental deficiency? 


The most interesting part of the Committee’s whole review of the 
subject is perhaps to be found here. The elaboration of these ques- 
tions has led to discussions of the problem of segregation and sterili- 
zation in their relation to the personal liberty of the individual. It 
has opened the question of the proper use of the finances of the state, 
and it has thrown into relief the present obscurity of meaning that is 
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contained in the word “socialization.” This section of the report is 
drawn to an end with the statement that 

the prevention of mental deficiency and the amelioration of its consequences 
obviously involve many difficult and complicated problems, of which there is no 
one clear-cut, comprehensive solution. There are no grounds however for a pes- 
simistic view as to the biological stability of the human race; but whilst there is 
no cause for alarm, there are certainly no grounds for complacency. The preven- 
tion of the familial type of mental deficiency, as we have seen, is a problem that 
merges into the still larger one of the selective fertility of superior and inferior 
cultural groups in every civilised country—a problem that cannot be neglected 
by a nation if it is to compete advantageously with other nations. The preven- 
tion of secondary amentia, where environmental conditions are the chief factors, 
is a problem with which medical science has made great progress in recent years 
and is likely to make still greater advances in the future. Any measures that can 
be applied to reduce the incidence of mental deficiency must necessarily operate 
slowly, and what these measures may be is a problem which urgently demands 
further research. There is every reason to hope however that comprehensive 
schemes for the segregation and socialisation of defectives will not only lighten 
the burden which mental deficiency imposes upon the nation, but will be far less 
costly than our present neglect of the mentally defective. 


The final volume of the report is devoted to the “Investigation 
into the Incidence of Mental Deficiency,” by Dr. E. O. Lewis, medi- 
cal investigator for the Committee, and is extremely interesting from 
the point of view of statistical method. The recent inquiry resembled 
in many respects the investigation conducted by the medical investi- 
gators under the Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded in 1908; 
but the astonishing fact is that the results of the new inquiry show 
8.56 out of every thousand of the population in the mentally defi- 
cient group, as compared with the lower figure of 4.61 per thousand 
of the population which was reached by the medical investigators of 
the Royal Commission of 1908. Has mental deficiency been incréas- 
ing or was the method of “ascertainment” different? The Committee 
think that ‘the increase can be attributed largely to the fact that a 
much more thorough inquiry is possible at present than twenty 
years ago.” 

The standards’ laid down in both inquiries are correctly said to 

« “We believe that the standards laid down in both investigations were broadly the 
same, though those applied by the Royal Commission were described in less detail than 


will be found in the description in Dr. Lewis’ Report of the standards applied by him. 
The standards in the two investigations were based, so far as feeble-minded children 
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have been “broadly the same.” Six areas were studied in the recent 
inquiry, and the entire investigation was delegated to a single medi- 
cal investigator, thus insuring a uniformity of standards that was 
impossible in 1908 with different medical investigators working in 
the different areas. The medical investigator (Dr. Lewis) spent ap- 
proximately three and a half years in the inquiry with the assistance 
of three efficient social investigators and the co-operation of various 
sources of information—medical officers, directors of education, so- 
cial workers, clerks of the poor law guardians, masters and matrons 
of poor law institutions, secretaries of local medical authorities, and 
officers of the private associations for mental hygiene. 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that the results of the inquiry should 
not be regarded as the product of the labors of only one investigator 
and his assistants but as the work of a large group of co-operators— 
in fact, the medical investigator and his assistants are described as 
“earnerers of the fruits of the knowledge and experience of a large 
number of administrative officers and social workers who were well 
acquainted with the inhabitants of the investigated areas.”’ The in- 
vestigators are said to have had the task of sifting information and 
of examining each case by the application of standards agreed upon 
by the Committee, but the figures are based not upon their judg- 
ments alone but “‘upon those of many persons in responsible admin- 
istrative, industrial, and social positions.” 

The increase in the proportion of mentally defective persons in 
the population as sampled by the investigators of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1908 and by Dr. Lewis for the recent Mental Deficiency 


were concerned, both on the definition of mentally defective children contained in the 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act of 1899 (now section 
55 [1] of the Education Act of 1921), and also on the definition of ‘defective’ children 
laid down in the Memorandum of Instructions to the Medical Investigators under the 
Royal Commission and subsequently enacted in section 1 of the Mental Deficiency Act, 
1913. The definitions were thus the same in both investigations, though no doubt they 
were somewhat differently interpreted. It is probable that while a number of children 
who were educationally but not socially defective were included among the ‘defective’ 
(i.e., feeble-minded) children in the earlier inquiry, a relatively larger number of these 
children were classified by Dr. Lewis as feeble-minded. In the case of imbecile and idiot 
children and of all grades of adult defectives, there is no reason for thinking that the 
standards adopted or their interpretation differ in any material respect from those of 
the earlier inquiry” (0p. cit.). 
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Committee is, of course, noted in the recent report as ‘“‘one of the 
most striking features of this investigation.”’ 

The various factors that the Committee think many have con- 
tributed to larger “ascertainment” include 
(1) the improved methods of diagnosis and more precise standards (especially in 
respect of children) that have been elaborated during the last twenty years; (2) 
the statutory duties placed upon Local M.D. Authorities and Local Education 
Authorities by the Mental Deficiency Acts, 1913, and the Education Act, 1914, 
to ascertain mental defectives in their area, and the facilitation of our inquiry by 
the ascertainments previously made by these Authorities; and (3) the fact that 
we took a longer time and received more assistance than the investigators for the 
Royal Commission. 


How large a proportion of the apparent increase in the incidence of 
mental deficiency can be attributed to this ‘‘greater thoroughness of 
ascertainment,” the Committee say that it is impossible to state. 
But they believe that “a large, if not the greater, part of the in- 
crease’’ can be explained in this way. 

The fact remains, however, that the Committee do not try to ex- 
plain away all the difference between their figure of 8.56 and the 
earlier 4.61 as the figure of incidence, and the Committee grant that 
there is ‘“‘some evidence that the numbers of mentally defective per- 
sons in this country relative to the increase in population are higher 
now than they were twenty years ago.” Thus it is pointed out that 
standards and criteria applied in the recent inquiry on the ascertain- 
ment of the lower grade defectives (imbeciles and idiots) 
were much the same as those applied by the medical investigators in 1906; but 
although these were the same, the incidence of lower grade defect is almost twice 
as high as that estimated from the figures of the Royal Commission. It is incon- 
ceivable that the medical investigators of this former investigation should have 
failed to ascertain almost one-half of the lower grade cases, for these are gen- 
erally known in most districts. 


An increased longevity of the mental defective is also suggested 
as an explanation of the apparent increase in numbers. That is, there 
may be larger numbers of lower-grade defectives alive today even 
though larger numbers have not been born. The Committee believe 
the improved methods of care over twenty years ago have resulted 
in a larger proportion surviving; and this, they say 
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may be attributed to the attention given by public authorities in recent years to 
Maternity and Infant Welfare work. These services could scarcely be claimed to 
benefit the community if this were the only result achieved by them; but there 
is ample evidence that they have succeeded in saving for the nation not only its 
liabilities but, to an even greater extent, its assets . . . . [and] have undoubtedly 
saved many more normal than mentally defective children. 


The necessarily cautious conclusion of the Committee with re- 
gard to the extent of mental deficiency is probably best stated in the 
following sentence: ‘Whether a higher proportion of children born in 
recent years are mentally defective than was the case in previous 
generations it is impossible to infer from our data; and it is only if 
this occurs that it can be said that mental deficiency is really be- 
coming more prevalent.” 

Finally, attention should be called to the fact that every social 
worker who studies this report will appreciate the stress laid on “the 
socialisation of the mentally defective.’ The success with which the 
problems of mental deficiency can be dealt with is said to depend 
on a two-fold adaptation—of the defective to his environment and of the envi- 
ronment to the defective. The number of the mentally defective that can be 
safely left in the general community depends largely upon how much the com- 
munity is prepared to do in giving them appropriate training when they are 
young, in finding occupations suited to their abilities, in safeguarding them from 
unequal competition with persons better endowed mentally and physically, and 
in ensuring for them adequate care, supervision and control in their homes. .... 
The most potent socialising factors are education of a practical nature during 
youth and adolescence, and constant employment later. 


The importance of the training and education during the school 
years is accepted, but the report expressly notes that much of the 
valuable work of these schools would have been wasted had it not 
been for the efficient after-care work. 

The timely help and guidance of social workers have prevented many of 
this group becoming social failures. Where the after-care work has been well 
organised, the records of adults who are old pupils of the Day Special Schools are 
most encouraging. 


It is evidence of the social importance of the report that public 
attention is directed to the fact that this branch of social service is 
unfortunately well organized in only a few areas and is wholly lack- 
ing in many parts of England and Wales. In the six investigated 
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areas, although no less than 72 per cent of the mentally defective 
children and 45 per cent of the mentally defective adults are allo- 
cated to the group that could remain in the general community, it is 
made clear that 

this does not imply that there exist at present in these areas suitable educational 
and training facilities for these defectives, or that the social services which 
undertake the care and supervision of defectives living in the general community 
are sufficiently organised to deal adequately with the problem. If however the 
nation is prepared to make the necessary provision for their education, training 
and supervision, these mentally defective children and adults could, so far as 
their mental characteristics, behaviour and home conditions are concerned, live 
harmoniously in the general community; if, on the other hand, this provision is 
not made, many of them will sooner or later require the more costly provision of 
an Institution or Colony. 


CoRNELIA D. HopkKINS 


INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH 
CHICAGO 
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A FOREIGN-BORN APPLICANT FOR MOTHERS’ AID 
MRS. ANNA NOVAK? 


August 11, 1924.—This case was referred to the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund by the Poor Relief through a survey made of mothers receiving poor 
relief aid who are eligible to grants from the Fund. 

Mr. Shartle, storekeeper in Nerhood, also told Miss Nesbit, visitor, 
about Mrs. Novak.? 

Mrs. Novak was at office Thursday instead of Friday. A friend who 
had a machine was coming into the city, so she thought she could save 
money and time by coming in with him. He took her and all three children 
out for lunch. He seemed very friendly toward them all and said he had 
known her and her husband for years. 

She is rather thin and does not look very strong. She seems bright and 
intelligent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Novak had known each other almost all their lives and 
were close neighbors. Her brother is married to Mr. Novak’s sister, and 
so Mr. Novak came there to live after coming to America. Shortly after 
coming here he had an accident in which he lost a leg. This happened in 
the mill; and, as it was before compensation laws were enacted, he re- 
ceived no damages but was assured that as long as he lived and could 
work he would be kept employed. 

She came here with the idea of doing domestic work for a while, but 

?The names used throughout in this case are all fictitious. Certain preliminary facts 
furnished by the Poor Relief Office should be given here: 

Mr. Novak (Henry) was born in Czechoslovakia in 1886 and immigrated in 1908, 
coming to this county in 1910. Mrs. Novak, whose maiden name was Anna Dayhoff, 
was born in 1893, likewise in Czechoslovakia, and immigrated in the same year as Mr. 
Novak. They were married on February 3, 1914, in Goodwin by the priest. The two 
older children, Carl (October 25, 1917) and Celia (July 2, 1919), were born in Brannock, 
while Paul (October 12, 1921) was born in Cumbler. Both Mr. and Mrs. Novak are 
citizens. He has two brothers, Carl and Grant, and a sister, Mrs. James Dayhoff, all 
living in Brannock; while she has two sisters, Mrs. Ruth Bosnjak and Mrs. Frances 
Bodnar, and a mother in the old country, and two brothers, James Dayhoff, who mar- 


ried Mr. Novak’s sister, and Mike Dayhoff, who live in Brannock. They belong to the 
Roman Catholic church. 

2In the record the abbreviations ‘‘W.” and “‘M.” are used for woman and man. 
Here the names have been substituted; so with a few other abbreviations. The attempt 
has been made to facilitate the reading —Ep1Tor’s Note. 
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found this rather hard after the work in the open fields. When Mr. Novak 
offered to marry her, she was afraid that because he had only one leg he 
could not make a living, but she was assured by her sister-in-law and her 
brother that his income was assured. She soon found out that this was not 
true. 

He never was very strong and worked only intermittently. After he 
developed tuberculosis, he worked very little. He was sent to the sana- 
torium at Green City, but, as he did not seem to get any better, he pleaded 
to be taken home to die. Her rooms were in the basement, and the doctor 
said that Mr. Novak could not stay there, so the family moved to Stine 
County, where his sister and her brother lived. She could not get work 
there and so came back to Goodwin, leaving him with relatives. Although 
she stated that he died at Green City, she later changed this and said that 
he had died at Cumbler. 

She and the children were all neatly dressed in simple homemade gar- 
ments. The children do not seem very strong, but she said they are never 
ill. Carl is especially thin and anemic looking. The children do not seem 
very well trained. Celia has a rather bad temper. In looking over a book 
of pictures, which she wanted to wrest from Paul and which he refused to 
relinquish, she clenched her fist and began pounding him viciously on the 
back. Mrs. Novak said that the children do not play well together and 
that they are really worse when they are away from home. She has evi- 
dently spoiled the baby a great deal by petting him. In spite of his age, it 
was necessary for her to hold him in her lap throughout the interview. 

She said that the children had been awakened so early and for that 
reason were rather restless. She herself is meek and answers questions as 
if she were afraid. 

She said that she is anxious to get better rooms but that she cannot 
afford them and, besides, rooms are very hard to get in Goodwin; but she 
feels that she would not care to go to Cumbler to live with relatives. 

Mr. Novak had no insurance. The funeral bill is not all paid yet. She 
had about $150 in the house at the time of his death and paid all of this on 
the funeral. His people promised to help to pay. 

Case registered with clearing house and placed in “continued” file for 
investigation when funds are available. (Yetter) 

August 28, 1924.—Clearing house reports no record of the family. 

July 20, 1925.—The following letter received from Michael E. Shartle, 
a notary public in Nerhood, Pennsylvania: 

DEAR MADAM: Will you please send me, or let me know if you will send, a 
representative to Mrs. Anna Novak, Goodwin, Pa., to be examined. 
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Mrs. Novak was supposed to be examined a year ago, but no representative 
from your office appeared; and she cannot understand why your office failed to 
send someone as she is in need of help. 

Your prompt attention to this matter will be appreciated by Mrs. Novak, 
I assure you, and I hope to hear from your office soon. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL E. SHARTLE 


August 4, 1925.—The following letter was written by the supervisor: 

My DEAR Mr. SHARTLE: We have your letter of July 20 with regard to Mrs. 
Anna Novak, Goodwin, Pa. Mrs. Novak called at this office on August 28, 1924, 
and her application was taken. Since our funds are not sufficient to give im- 
mediate assistance, every applicant is given a number and considered in her turn 
on our waiting list. There are about a hundred names ahead of Mrs. Novak, 
and we shall probably not reach her for six months or more. As soon as we can 
consider her application, she will be notified. 


September 28, 1926.—Called at Poor Relief Office, asking for sum- 
mary. (Russell) 

September 30, 1926.—The following report was received from Poor Re- 
lief: 

The case of Anna Novak, Goodwin, Pennsylvania, was brought to our at- 
tention July 3, 1924, when this woman’s husband was dead but two months. 
She had three small children. Her husband had his foot amputated four years 
ago and had worked very little since. Man had no insurance, so woman bor- 
rowed $225 from her brother to bury him. Woman has several days of work oc- 
casionally. Is living in two rooms and pays $12 per month rent. Family are in 
destitute circumstances. Income on September 29, 1926, $12 per month. 
County gives $12 per month, coal, and shoes. (Russell) 


Letter written to birth registration office asking for verification of 
births. 

October 6, 1926.—At marriage license bureau. Verified marriage as 
February 3, 1914. 

October 11, 1926.—Letter received from birth registration office, stat- 
ing they could find no record of children’s births. (Russell) 

Telephoned Mr. Shartle. Says Mrs. Novak is still living at Goodwin. 

October 11, 1926.—Following letter received from Green City Home 
for the Insane: 


DEAR MADAM: We have looked through our records and failed to find where 
a Henry Novak died here May 26, 1924. Our records, however, show that a 
tuberculosis patient by the name of Henry Novak was admitted to our Tuber- 
culosis Department on October 1, 1923, and left February 6, 1924. This man 
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then was thirty-six years old, married, three children, and formerly resided at 
Goodwin, Pa. 
If we can be of any further assistance let*us know. 
Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR SMITH, M.D. 


October 13, 1926.—Called at H. B. Bush and verified funeral bill, 
$252.00, paid May 29, 1924. The funeral was May 28. 

Later.—Called at Mr. Shartle’s office, but he had gone to Mellington 
and would not be back until after five o’clock. 

Later.—Called at home and found Mrs. Novak washing clothes. She 
took visitor into the upper room and called Dora Nelley, a neighbor girl 
who lives next door in the front, to interpret, as she does not speak 
English. 

HOUSE 

She lives in two rooms built on a hillside in the rear of a poor business 
district, along the street following the railroad tracks. The house is a 
very poor brick and wooden structure, one room above the other. The 
bottom room she uses as a kitchen, and the upper room as a bedroom and 
living-room. Both were very dirty and very poorly furnished. The bed- 
room contained one iron bed, in which she and the three children sleep, 
a small table, a very small rusty stove, wardrobe, and a couple of old 
chairs. Several religious pictures and crucifixes adorned the wall. Clothes 
were piled on the various pieces of furniture, and two candles partially 
burned were on the stove. There is an outside toilet. She pays $10 rent 
to her landlord, Abe Fabian, and has lived here for two years. She for- 
merly paid $11.50 when she had water in the kitchen, but repairs are 
being made at present and she has to go to the neighbors for water, con- 
sequently her rent was lowered. Previous to this she lived in a basement 
next door, where Nelley’s now have a grocery store. 


MRS. NOVAK 


She was born at Sharosky, Czechoslovakia. She had four sisters and 
eight brothers. Her father died when she was six years old. She attended 
school six years, until she was twelve, and then did housework and worked 
in the fields until she came to America, when she was twenty. Her older 
brother, Mike, had come to America and was followed by another brother, 
James. She wanted money, so she came to join them, reaching America 
December 5, 1913. Her mother urged her to come, as they had to keep the 
vegetables they raised to eat in the winter and had no money to buy 
clothes. She lived with her brother James and soon met Mr. Novak, who 
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lived at Nerhood and was a brother of James’s wife. Her brothers would 
not let her work, as she was not well; and she spent the two months pre- 
vious to her marriage getting ready for the wedding, which took place at 
James’s house. She did not work after her marriage. 


MR. NOVAK 


Mr. Novak was born in the same town of Sharosky, Czechoslovakia. 
He came to America alone in 1898 to join some relatives. His uncle had 
told him this was the place to make more money. His father later came 
over, but went back to Europe and died there. 


MARRIED LIFE 


Mr. Novak had a wooden leg at the time of their marriage. He had 
lost his leg in an accident at the Heilig Company a short while after com- 
ing to this country. He continued to work there (now the Martz Bros.) 
after marriage, earning $25 to $27 a fortnight. He was in good health for 
only about four years after their marriage. The dust from his work caused 
lung trouble, but he continued to work for about three years after his 
lungs began to trouble him. His pay was finally raised to about $30 to 
$35 every two weeks. He worked two months after Martz Bros. bought 
the factory in 1920, then had to quit. He had an operation for appendi- 
citis and gallstones then at the Rutherford Hospital. Dr. Toomey of 
Nerhood performed the operation. He was at home sick for three years, 
then went to Green City October 1, 1923, for four months, leaving Febru- 
ary 6, 1924, as he was afraid to have his family stay alone. 


CHILDREN 


All three children cough a great deal and are probably undernourished. 
Carl and Celia attend St. Linas School in Nerhood, going on the street 
cars every day. Mrs. Novak buys children tickets for $2.00 a month for 
them. Carl started to school three years ago, before he was six; and Celia 
started last year. Carl is now in the third grade, and Celia in the second. 
Paul is at home. He has recently been sick. Mrs. Novak says his lungs 
bothered him. He was sick a year and a half ago. She describes his illness 
as “pimples and black swollen places.”” Carl and Celia had the measles 


about the same time. 
FINANCES 


Mr. Novak left no insurance or savings. The company he formerly 
worked for asked every man to give something on pay day, and about 
$150 was collected. Mrs. Novak says she paid $120 for the funeral and 
$25 to her brother Carl, from whom she had borrowed $50. The amount 
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of the funeral bill conflicts with the undertaker’s records, but visitor was 
unable to discover the cause. They had previously owned a house in 
Brannock for one year, but sold it in 1921 for $1,300. Later they bought a 
farm near Stine with James Dayhoff, thinking Mr. Novak’s health would 
improve in the fresh air. They could not make payments, and both fami- 
lies lost all they had. At this time they moved to Goodwin. After his 
death, she worked two weeks at a cigar factory in Nerhood, earning $1.25 
a day. However, she coughed so badly there that she had to quit at the 
end of two weeks. In May of this year she was to have had work at the 
Mellington restaurant, but was injured in an auto accident the day be- 
fore she was to start. The Poor Relief board gives her $12 a month for 
groceries, which are purchased at Schriver’s grocery a few doors away. 
She takes in washings whenever she can get any, making from $1.50 to 
$2.00 for each one. Occasionally she gets some day work to do. With this 
money she pays the rent and buys what other things they have to have. 


MRS. NOVAK’S HEALTH 


She appears very energetic but is not very strong. She says that she 
cannot work day after day and that after she washes she can’t get up. 
She was struck by an auto last May 27, while crossing the street. The 
woman driving the car started to drive away, but some man made her 
take Mrs. Novak to the Rutherford Hospital, where she stayed a week. 
Then she came home and was in bed five weeks. Mrs. Yarman took care 
of the children then. Mrs. Novak’s right leg and arm were badly bruised. 
Dr. Warricks attended her. She did not know the name of the driver of 
the car but says the lady paid her hospital expenses and brought $50 to her 
after she came home. 

DIET AND CLOTHES 

The children do not seem to be having a proper diet. They get little 
milk, for breakfast eating bread and coffee. Mrs. Novak says they have 
fruit a great deal, which some farmer brings them. Clothes are quite 
frequently given her for the children. 


RELATIVES 


She has two sisters, Mrs. Frances Bodnar and Mrs. Ruth Bosnjak, 
and a mother living in Czechoslovakia. Her mother lives on a little farm 
with an uncle of Mrs. Novak’s. Her two brothers, James and Mike, live 
in Brannock and work for the Mellington Iron Works. Both have bought 
their own houses, and Mrs. Novak says they don’t care for her and very 
seldom come to see her. Mike came to see her two months ago, and James 
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four months ago, and their wives hardly ever come. Mr. Novak has a 
brother, Paul, living with his mother in Europe. He is a blacksmith. His 
two other brothers, Carl and Grant, live together in Brannock and work 
for Martz Brothers. Both are single. A sister married James Dayhoff and 
lives at Brannock. Mrs. Novak hears from her relatives in Europe oc- 
casionally but does not hear from Mr. Novak’s people. 

She showed her marriage certificate. Father Shatto of St. Linas 
Church, Nerhood, performed the ceremony. Mr. Novak secured his 
citizenship papers May 17, 1921. She is paying $0.60 a month insurance 
for the children and $1.80 a month for herself. She carries a $1,000 policy 
on herself, feeling the need of insurance since Mr. Novak died leaving 
none. 

Later.—Talked with Dora Nelley, who had interpreted for Mrs. 
Novak. She has known Mrs. Novak for several years and says that she is 
a good mother but that at times she forgets herself and is mean to the 
children. She “hollers” at them, shakes them, and won’t give them meat 
to eat often. The children are generally out playing when the Nelleys 
close their store at night. Says Mrs. Novak sends the children to school 
clean but she does not understand how she can manage to pay carfare, 
etc., for the children when there is a public school within easy walking 
distance. Feels that she is quite religious and says the children attend 
Sunday school regularly at Nerhood. There is no Catholic church in 
Goodwin. 

Later. —Talked with Mr. Fabian, the landlord, who was shoveling 
gravel nearby to where Mrs. Novak lives. He verified amount of rent Mrs. 
Novak is paying but doesn’t know her well. He doesn’t speak English, 
and visitor found it impossible to secure any information. 

Later.—Called at the Sisters’ Home and talked with the principal of 
St. Linas School. Carl is in third and Celia in second grade. Celia appears 
quite bright; but Carl is slower, owing, she believes, to undernourishment. 
Both children appear undernourished, but she believes Carl is particu- 
larly so. The children bring their lunches to school with them; and when 
they are particularly hungry, the sisters occasionally give them more to 
eat. Sister believes Mrs. Novak is a good mother and knows she is 
desperately poor. 

Later.—Called and talked with Father Shatto. He verified birthdays 
of the children. Says the church is doing nothing for Mrs. Novak but that 
at Christmas time they gave her small amounts. He feels she is very de- 
serving and says Mr. Novak was a fine man although he was sick for so 
long he could provide little for his family. He feels that Mrs. Novak’s 
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brother James holds it against her because they lost the farm, especially 
since he lost more money than the Novaks did. 

October 14, 1926.—Letter written to Rutherford Hospital asking about 
the treatment at the time of her accident; letter also written to Heilig & 
Co., asking about Mr. Novak’s employment there and other facts. 

October 15, 1926.—Called and talked with Mr. Shartle. Mrs. Novak 
attends same church, and he knows her in this connection. Says she came 
to him, and he advised her to make application for a Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund grant. Feels she is a good mother and knows she is in desperate cir- 
cumstances. He only knew who Mr. Novak was, but did not really know 
him. Knew that he was sick for a long time and verified this story about 
losing the farm. Said he had heard that some relative of his had offered to 
marry Mrs. Novak so she would not have to support the children but she 
refused. He did not know who the man was, and he had heard about it 
only indirectly. Seems very much interested and will be glad to help 
whenever possible. 

Later.—Called and talked with Dr. O’Gorman. He does not remember 
Mrs. Novak distinctly and says his only contact has been as the county 
physician. He did not know Mr. Novak and has been called to her 
house only a few times for colds, etc., since his death. 


DR. WARRICKS 

Later —Called and talked with Dr. Warricks. He has known Mrs. 
Novak for a long time, having attended Mr. Novak during his long illness. 
Says he was responsible for Mrs. Novak’s moving from basement where 
she formerly lived, as it was very damp and he would not let the children 
die there as their father had. Knows that her present home is very un- 
satisfactory but did not feel he could urge anything more on her small in- 
come. Dr. Warricks knows very little about the children’s health. Gave 
visitor a report of Mrs. Novak’s condition after the accident. Both legs 
were black and blue, and both elbows and legs had brush burns. One leg 
was badly sprained. She was kept in bed with a cast for several weeks. 
An insurance company on South Snyder Avenue had paid her hospital 
and doctor bill, Mr. Wise being a representative of the company. Mrs. 
Wilma Palmer, a divorcee and owner of a beauty parlor, drove the car 
that struck Mrs. Novak. 


MRS. NOVAK’S BROTHER MIKE 


Later.—Called and talked with Mike Dayhoff. He built a new frame 
bungalow this last year, which is only partially paid for. He has seven 
children to support. The oldest son recently has married and lives up- 
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stairs. Louis, the second son, is twenty and works with his father at the 
Mellington Iron Works. Mr. Dayhoff could speak only a little English, 
and Louis interpreted. The family seemed to show little interest in Mrs. 
Novak and knew very little about her. However, Mr. Dayhoff later ac- 
companied visitor to Mr. Novak’s brother’s home and then promised 
visitor he would go to see Mrs. Novak and seemed to show a little interest. 


MRS. NOVAK’S BROTHER JAMES 


Later.—Called and talked with James Dayhoff. He also has a new 
frame bungalow which is quite nicely furnished. However, he has only 
made a small payment on it, as he lost all his money in the farm which he 
and Mr. Novak purchased. He has several children to support, the 
youngest being about three. His oldest daughter is married and living at 
home with her husband. The daughter says they see Mrs. Novak only oc- 
casionally at church and know little about her present condition. Her 
brother seems to resent the fact that he lost more money in the farm than 
she did. There seems to be little interest in and association with her. 
James speaks very little English. 


MR. NOVAK’S BROTHER 


Later.—Called with James Dayhoff and talked with Carl Novak, Mr. 
Novak’s brother; he and his brother Grant work for the Mellington Iron 
Works and live together in the rear. They have kept up no contact with 
Mrs. Novak since Mr. Novak’s death and, like her brothers, showed 
little interest. Grant claims he could not possibly help her financially as 
he sends money to his mother in Europe and does not seem to feel it neces- 
sary to continue a friendly contact with Mrs. Novak. Neither Mr. Day- 
hoff nor Mr. Novak spoke much English, and visitor found it difficult to 
understand them. 

MRS. YARMAN 


Later.—Called at grocery store and talked with Mrs. Yarman. She 
has known Mrs. Novak for about two years and feels very sorry for her. 
The Poor Relief sends her a check for $12 for groceries, monthly, and Mrs. 
Novak buys a few more in addition. Mrs. Yarman generally gives things 
as cheaply as possible to Mrs. Novak, as she realizes how hard it would be 
if her husband should die. She kept Mrs. Novak’s children while Mrs. 
Novak was in the hospital this spring, and seems to have a genuine in- 
terest in her. Says Mr. and Mrs. Novak’s relatives look out for themselves 
without a thought for her, as is the “nature of my race.” She feels that 
Mrs. Novak will not remarry for the children’s sakes. 
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October 16, 1926.—Telephoned Mr. Shartle. He does not know the 
name of the insurance company of which Mr. Wise is a representative. 

October 21, 1926.—The following letter, dated October 19, 1926, re- 
ceived from Rutherford Hospital: 


Dear Miss Haac: Your letter of October 14 in regards to Mrs. Anna 
Novak at hand. Mrs. Novak was struck by an automobile May 24 and was dis- 
charged from the hospital May 28. Owner of the car was Mrs. Wilma Palmer of 
Nerhood, and the bill was paid by the Gould Accident Insurance Company. 
Mrs. Novak suffered from abrasions of both legs below knee, severe contusions 
of right leg. Her condition upon discharge was improved. She was treated by 
Dr. J. H. Warricks of Nerhood and for any further information you may get in 
touch with him. 

Hoping that the above information is satisfactory, I am 

Very truly yours, 
ELLEN R. CHARLES, Superintendent 


October 22, 1926.—The following letter, dated October 21, 1926, re- 
ceived from the Martz Brothers Motor Company: 


DEAR MADAM: Your letter of October 14 addressed to the Heilig Glass 
Company has been received at this office inasmuch as the property formerly 
owned by that company was acquired by the Martz Brothers Motor Company, 
February 15, 1923. 

While Mr. Henry Novak, of whom you inquire, was not employed at this 
plant at the time it was taken over, from information at hand we find that he 
had been employed by the former owners approximately fifteen years; and our 
records show that he entered our employment May 1, 1923, and left September 
18, 1923, making a total of approximately five and a half months employed 
under our ownership. 

We are not in a position to advise the wages he received from the former 
company but might mention that he received five ($5.00) per day for the first 
two months he was employed by this company and six ($6.00) per day from that 
time until he left September 18. 

You are correct in regard to the collection of approximately one hundred 
and fifty ($150.00) made for the family at the time of his death. We might men- 
tion here that this amount was kept at the office of this company and paid to the 
widow in monthly payments of sufficient size to enable her to meet her grocery 
and other necessary bills. 

As far as we are able to learn Mrs. Novak’s record and character are both 
such that we believe she is deserving of any assistance which your organization 
might be able to render her. 


Very truly yours, 
GEORGE MARSHALL 
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October 29, 1926.—Board action. Maximum grant of $40 approved. 

November 2, 1926.—Letter written to Mr. John Wise of the Gould 
Accident Insurance Company, Nerhood, Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir: We are investigating the circumstances of Mrs. Anna Novak of 
Goodwin, Pa., widow of Henry Novak, deceased May 26, 1924. Mrs. Novak 
was struck by an automobile May 24, 1926, which was driven by Mrs. Wilma 
Palmer of Nerhood. We understand that your insurance company paid Mrs. 
Novak’s expenses while in the Rutherford Hospital and also paid her $50.00 
after she went home. Is this correct? It is necessary for us to have this infor- 
mation, as she has been referred to us for assistance. 

Thank you for any information you may be able to give us. 


November 6, 1926.—Visitor made following report to supervisor be- 
fore turning over case to new visitor: 


SUMMARY FOR MISS RHINERD, SUPERVISOR, NOVEMBER Q, 1926 


NOVAK, ANNA, NO. 736 


Housing and environment.—Mrs. Novak lives in the rear of a poor business 
district on the main street in Goodwin, which connects with the other industrial 
towns following the railroad tracks. Her house is a poor brick and wooden 
structure built on a steep hillside. It consists of two rooms, one above the other. 
The bottom room is used as a kitchen, and the upper as a bedroom and living- 
room. Both were very poorly furnished and very dirty. The bedroom contains 
one iron bed in which Mrs. Novak and the three children sleep, a small table, a 
very small rusty stove, a wardrobe, and two old dining-room chairs. There is an 
outside toilet. Previous to this she lived in a basement next door, which was 
very damp; she moved here at doctor’s suggestion. The neighborhood is com- 
posed largely of Czechoslovakians who work at the Martz Brothers Motor 
Company and the Mellington Iron Company. 

Health and heredity.—Mr. Novak was ill for about four and a half years before 
his death. He wore a wooden leg, having lost his leg in the factory where he was 
working previous to his marriage. He had an operation for appendicitis and gall- 
stones previous to his last illness. Dust from his work is thought to have caused 
lung trouble. He was in Green City for four months, but left three months pre- 
vious to his death in order to be at home. Death was caused by tuberculosis. 

Mrs. Novak appears energetic but is not very strong and cannot work day 
after day. She was struck by an auto this spring, while crossing the street, and 
was badly bruised. She received hospital care and was in bed five weeks. 

All three children are undernourished and cough a great deal. Mrs. Novak 
states that Paul’s lungs bother him. 

Education.—She attended school for six years, until she was twelve, in 
Czechoslovakia. She then did housework and worked in the fields until she 
came to America, when she was twenty, to join her two older brothers at Ner- 
hood. There she met and married Mr. Novak. 
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Carl and Celia attend St. Linas School in Nerhood, taking the trolley, as 
there is no parochial school in Goodwin. Both were six when they started. Carl 
is now in the third grade and Celia in the second grade. Paul has not yet started 
to school. 

Work problems.—She takes in washings whenever she can get any, making 
$1.50 to $2.00 for each. Occasionally she gets some day work to do. Her work is 
not regular at all, and she is not able to work every day if she could get regular 
work. After Mr. Novak’s death Mrs. Novak worked for two weeks at a cigar 
factory in Nerhood, earning $1.25 a day. However, she coughed so much she 
had to quit at the end of the two weeks. 

He was employed by the Heilig Glass Company for fourteen or fifteen years. 
The Martz Brothers Motor Company purchased the property formerly owned 
by the former, and Mr. Novak was employed by them for approximately five 
and a half months, leaving their employ about nine months before his death. 
He received from $5.00 to $6.00 per day during these five and a half months. 

Relatives—He has two unmarried brothers living at Brannock. They help 
support their widowed mother in Europe. They have kept up no contact with 
Mrs. Novak since Mr. Novak’s death and show little interest in her. 

She has two older married brothers also in Brannock, both of whom have 
several children. The relatives are not able to help her financially. Furthermore, 
they show little interest in her family, seldom going to see her. One of her broth- 
ers lost his money, together with Mr. Novak’s money, when they were unable 
to continue payments on a farm they had formerly bought. He seems to resent 
the fact that he lost more money than Mr. and Mrs. Novak lost. Mrs. Novak’s 
mother and two married sisters live in Czechoslovakia. 

A gencies.—She was reported to the Poor Relief, July 3, 1924. They gave her 
$12 per month for groceries, also coal and shoes. 

Finances.—Mr. Novak was never insured, as the companies refused to grant 
him insurance after he had his leg amputated. He left no savings or property, 
due to his long illness. His friends at the Martz Brothers Motor Company col- 
lected $150. With this and money borrowed from brother she paid the funeral 
bill. At present there are no debts or resources, other than current. All she has 
to live on is her irregular earnings and the Poor Relief Grant of $12 a month. 

Character and ability —Mr. and Mrs. Novak were happy together but were 
always in very poor circumstances because of his long illnesses and inability to 
work. She is considered by all her references as a good mother and in desperate 
circumstances. 

Church.—She is quite religious, and’she and the children attend Sunday 
school and church regularly at St. Linas in Nerhood. The church is doing nothing 
for her at present but give her small amounts at Christmas time. 

Plans.—(1) Arrange for a satisfactory house for Mrs. Novak; (2) physical 
examinations for her and the children with periodic follow-up; (3) special diet 
instructions; (4) provide some suitable recreational interest for family. 

AnNA LEE HAac, Investigator 
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December 15, 1926.—Mrs. Novak in office to see Mrs. Bryan. Was 
instructed in the workings of the grant and co-operation with visitor. 
(Russell) 

February 7, 1927.—School reports out to the St. Linas School, Ner- 
hood. (Graves) 

February 11, 1927.—School reports in for first semester: 

Celia—Second grade; never tardy, but absent three days due to sickness; 
scholarship good; conduct very good; appearance fair. 

Carl—Third grade; never tardy, but absent two days due to sickness; 
scholarship good, conduct very good. (Graves) 


February 26, 1927.—Visited. The home is bare, unattractive, and was 
not in good condition. Mrs. Novak told visitor that the house was damp 
and that when they get up in the morning the bed clothing is damp. 
Visitor talked with Mrs. Novak about moving. She is willing to do this 
and agreed to look for another place. Her only worry is not being able to 
pay a higher rent. She has practically no work at all. She has one day at 
the restaurant located directly in front of her home and is paid $2.00 for 
mopping up the restaurant. She said that the work is heavy and that she 
does feel she is not paid enough. She was told by the board member who 
interviewed her, to have her checks cashed at a bank. She was distressed 
because she had no one to identify her. She has been running a grocery 
account and has been giving her check to the grocer. This is more expen- 
sive, and she would prefer to have the cash and buy at an A. & P. store. 
The woman from the restaurant, Mrs. Fasick, who came in to interpret for 
her, told visitor that she would cash her checks for her as there was not a 
bank in Goodwin. The children, who were present during the interview, 
were all thin and pale and undernourished looking. Mrs. Novak buys one 
quart of milk a day, but this is all that she can afford. She has been told 
by the doctor to buy each child a quart. 

April 19, 1927.—Visited. Talked with Mrs. Novak. She said that she 
had been ill and that she had been examined in the Thompson Hospital, 
Frankton. For the first time she told that Carl had been in Mussina 
Sanitarium since the latter part of January. He was examined first by a 
school doctor and referred to the Tuberculosis Clinic, where his condition 
was diagnosed. He was sent to Mussina through the clinic. Carl is quite 
homesick, and Mrs. Novak is most anxious that he come home. She finds 
it very expensive to provide him with the warm and necessary clothing 
which is required. Every month she receives a list from Mussina, telling 
her what is needed. She feels that if he were in a hospital nearby, where 
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she could mend his clothes, that it would be more satisfactory. Talked 
with her regarding the family’s diet. She says she has only money to buy 
one quart of milk a day and that, although she has been advised by the 
doctor to give the children more milk, she cannot afford it. She has had no 
work at all and is entirely dependent upon the $40 which she receives 
from the Mothers’ Assistance Fund. She had not looked for other rooms, 
as she was ill. The house, at the time of the visit, was in a disordered con- 
dition, clothes were piled on every chair, unwashed dishes and fragments 
of food were still on the table. The house is damp and the walls were 
molded for about two feet above the baseboard. She promised to look for 
other rooms. She was distressed when visitor explained to her that it 
would be necessary to reduce the grant $10 because of Carl’s absence from 
home. However, visitor agreed to take the matter up with the Poor Relief 
to see if they would be willing to supplement her income. 

May 6, 1927.—Wrote Miss Hager, T. C. nurse at the Thompson 
Hospital, for a written report of the examination of Mrs. Novak and the 
three children. 

May 23, 1927.—School reports out to St. Linas School for Carl and 
Celia. ; 
May 25, 1927.—Following report received from Miss Hager of the 
Thompson Hospital regarding examinations for members of the family: 


My DEAR Miss Graves: I hope the following report is satisfactory: 


Mrs. Anna Novak, Age 35 Weight 1303 Ibs. Height 59 in. 
General condition fair. Possible appendicitis. Chest negative. 

Carl Novak, Age 9 In Mussina since January 27, 1927. 
Slight chest condition. Malnutrition. 

Celia Novak, Age 8 Weight 493 lbs. Height 493 in. 

Normal 55 _ lbs. 

Chest negative. Malnutrition. 

Paul Novak, Age 6 Weight 363 lbs. Height 423 in. 


Temperature 993 on May 9g, 1927. Doctor was unable to make satisfactory 
chest examination. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPHINE HAGER, Nurse 


Note: Miss Hager had previously told Miss Books of the Byred 
County Mothers’ Assistance Fund, that in the beginning there had been 
a suspicion that Mrs. Novak was pregnant. Miss Hager, however, did not 
believe that this could be possible. (Graves) 

June I, 1927.—Interview with Mrs. Carter of the Poor Relief. The 
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Poor Relief is assisting Mrs. Novak with a grocery order of $12 a month. 
Mrs. Carter believes her to be quite needy, and she is certain that the 
Poor Relief will be willing to continue assistance even though Mrs. Novak 
is being assisted by the Mothers’ Assistance Fund. Explained that her 
grant would have to be reduced because of Carl’s treatment at Mussina 
Mrs. Carter promised to let visitor know her board’s decision in con- 
tinuing assistance for Mrs. Novak. 

Later.—School reports in from the St. Linas School for second semes- 
ter: 

Carl—In third grade; never tardy, but absent four months as he went to the 
Mussina Sanitarium; scholarship good; conduct very good; appearance good. 

Celia—In second grade; never tardy, but absent two days because of sick- 
ness; scholarship excellent in three subjects, good in three, and fair in two; con- 
duct very good; appearance good. 


June 15, 1927.—Mrs. Carter, Poor Relief, telephoned that she had 
visited Mrs. Novak the day before and learned that Carl was home from 
Mussina. The Poor Relief will continue assistance. (Graves) 

July 29, 1927.—Visited. The house was quite dirty and was cluttered. 
Mrs. Novak is always cordial and proudly displayed her garden, which is 
made from a small plot of ground lying on the hillside above her home. She 
called in a woman from the restaurant to interpret for her. She had been 
quite ill and had been going to Dr. Fairfax, Mellington. She had been to 
see Dr. Fairfax twice, paying him $2.00 for each trip. He had given her 
medicine but had not told her what was causing the trouble. Carl cried 
so much at Mussina and wrote her such homesick letters that she brought 
him home from Mussina the latter part of May. Her brother, Mike, gave 
her the money for carfare. The brothers visit very seldom, but she had no 
difficulty in securing the money from Michael. Visitor saw the three chil- 
dren. They were dirty and poorly clad. The three are pale and under- 
nourished looking. Mrs. Novak has no work at all. She has been looking 
for a house, but could find nothing under $12 or $15 and she cannot afford 
to pay this amount. She had looked nowhere but in Goodwin, although 
there is really nothing to prevent her from moving to some other neigh- 
boring town. Visitor explained that it would be advisable for her to come 
to Mellington to a hospital to be examined and also suggested that she 
bring the children. She agreed to do this, but asked that visitor not make 
an appointment until she received her last check for August, as she could 
not afford to come before this time. When she feels better, she will look 
for a house in the Nerhood district, as work will probably be more plenti- 
ful there. (Graves) 
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August 4, 1927.—While talking with H. H. Deibler, principal of the 
Gearhardt School, regarding another case, he mentioned Mrs. Novak. He 
believes her to be needy, but at one time there were reports in the neigh- 
borhood that she was bootlegging. Her home was always dirty when Mr. 
Deibler visited; and he had talked with her, explaining that she would not 
be a desirable citizen unless her home were clean and neat. She had pleas- 
antly agreed to make an effort to do better, but he did not believe that the 
suggestion had brought about an improvement. 

Later.—While talking with Dr. Warricks regarding another case, Dr. 
Warricks recalled the family readily. He had attended Mr. Novak but 
knows nothing of the family’s health at the present time. He had heard 
from people in the neighborhood that Mrs. Novak sells liquor. Dr. War- 
ricks knows that the owner of the restaurant in front of her home operates 
a still and has been arrested. To Dr. Warricks’ knowledge, Mrs. Novak 
has never been arrested; but he does not think that the environment is a 
good one for her, and he suggests that she be moved to a more suitable 
place. (Graves) 

August 11, 1927.—Called and talked with Dr. Fairfax, who had seen 
Mrs. Novak twice during July and August. He had diagnosed her con- 
dition as chronic gastritis, but felt that she should return for another 
examination, as he had not seen her for some time. Explained her cir- 
cumstances to Dr. Fairfax, telling him that she would be unable to pay 
and that she was a patient for the free dispensary. (Graves) 

September 1, 1927.—Visited. Mrs. Novak was away, and Celia told 
visitor that she was in Nerhood working. Said her mother was gone al- 
most every day. Left a note asking Mrs. Novak to bring the children to 
Mellington September 8, 1927, to St. Mary’s Hospital for examination. 
Told Celia which train to take and arranged to meet her at the station. 
(Graves) 

September 5, 1927.—Stopped at Mrs. Novak’s home while passing the 
house. She had received visitor’s note and was planning to keep the ap- 
pointment. 

September 8,1927.—Met Mrs. Novak at the station and accompanied 
her to the St. Mary’s Hospital. She was to be examined at the medical 
clinic at eleven o’clock, and the children would be examined at three- 
thirty. Made arrangements with the nurse to direct her to the clinic. 
Showed her Buffington Park directly below the hospital, and she agreed 
to take the children there to play until it was time for them to be ex- 
amined. (Graves) 

September 9, 1927.—Miss Coleman, St. Mary’s Hospital, telephoned. 
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Mrs. Novak was examined at the medical clinic, and no organic trouble 
was found. She was referred to the bone clinic. The three children are 
emaciated and undernourished. Tuberculine tests were made, and they 
are to return to the clinic for reading on Saturday at twelve-thirty. Mrs. 
Novak told Miss Coleman she did not have car fare, and Miss Coleman 
hoped that the Mothers’ Assistance Fund would arrange to bring Mrs. 
Novak and the children in. The children will need much care. Paul has a 
heart condition, and they will probably admit him to the hospital next 
time he returns. She thinks Dr. Orbock will want to send all three of the 
children to the Stevens Fresh Air Home as soon as there is a vacancy. 
They are all to return to Dr. Orbock’s clinic. (Graves) 

September 10, 1927.—Called at the home to bring Mrs. Novak and the 
children to the St. Mary’s Hospital for treatment; but when visitor ar- 
rived, she learned from the children and neighbors that their mother was 
working. She had got a job the Wednesday school began, dusting rags for 
a junk man by the name of M. E. Sachs, at Gearhardt, Pennsylvania. The 
children told visitor that during week days she does not get home until 
six-thirty. On nice days she walks home. The children were dirty and 
ragged and looked very neglected. Visitor talked with Mrs. Martha 
Nissley, a neighbor, who said that Mrs. Novak was very determined and 
headstrong. They had tried to get her to carry out some of the suggestions 
that visitor (Miss Graves) had given, but she was stubborn and had told 
her that she would not and did not intend to listen to visitor. Mrs. Nissley 
said that the Novak children were a nuisance in the neighborhood, that 
they ran wild nearly all the time. The house she lives in is very damp and 
insanitary, as there is a man who keeps mash in the lower part of the 
house. Mrs. Novak made no effort to move, as she had been told by 
visitor. Visitor knew if she waited until Mrs. Novak got home, it would 
be too late to get the children to the dispensary. Telephoned office and 
talked with Miss Manning, executive, who told visitor not to wait for 
Mrs. Novak. (Luiz) 

Later.—Telephoned St. Mary’s Hospital that Mrs. Novak would not 
keep her appointment with Mothers’ Assistance Fund. 

November 9, 1927.—Visited. Found no one at home. The house is a 
miserable one, back of a restaurant, on the side of a hill. There is a dirt 
yard. Bottles and trash were lying around. Talked with Mrs. Nissley in 
the Keller Restaurant. She said that Mrs. Novak works for M. E. Sachs 
about five and a half days a week. Visitor asked what happened to the 
children while Mrs. Novak was away, and Mrs. Nissley said that they 
‘Just ran wild.” She said that Mrs. Novak was much distressed at having 
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Novak and had never charged her, so she preferred to go to him. She said 
that the children are better now that she is getting assistance. She is 
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le missed the appointment the day Miss Lutz went out to bring the children 
re to the hospital and had gone in in the afternoon. Mrs. Nissley told visitor 
ey that a nurse had been there and said that she must move or the children 
‘Ss. would be sick if she did not do so, and suggested that she move to Ner- 
un hood, where she could get two or three days a week work. (This was 
S. probably visitor calling.) Mrs. Nissley does not see much of Mrs. Novak, 
a as she says the Novak children run wild and she has four of her own and 
xt the children fight together and Mrs. Novak gets peeved if Mrs. Nissley 
1e says anything. Said that Mrs. Novak does not look strong and that she 
y. (Mrs. Novak) is afraid she cannot keep her job long. 

Later.—Called at M. E. Sachs, and a man in the office said that Mrs. 
1e Novak was being paid at the rate of $1.50 a day and was working some- 
r- times three and sometimes four days a week. Visitor saw Mrs. Novak 
1S in the great cold loft room. She and another woman were sorting and 
or cutting rags. She had her coat buttoned tightly across her chest, and her 
1e hands were purple colored from the cold. She said she had taken the 
il children three times to St. Mary’s Hospital and illustrated trouble with 
d the throat and said that Paul would not take his clothes down to be 
a examined, that he was ashamed. Visitor said that she would call to see 
d her at her home sometime the following week. (Taylor) 
1S November 15, 1927.—Called at the home and found Mrs. Novak get- 
d ting ready to wash. The sun was shining brightly, and the room which 
y faces south was cheery and sunny. Mrs. Novak ran out to get a neighbor 
it to interpret; visitor had no difficulty in understanding her, but she had 
d trouble understanding visitor. She said that she had taken the children 
e into the hospital, but as the cost of the trip was so great, she could not 
y afford to bring them in. Dr. Warricks, in Nerhood, had treated Mrs. 
d 
d 


r taking a quart and a pint of milk daily and occasionally gets more milk 
from the store. The children get milk at school at 2 cents a bottle. Last 
t month the priest at St. Linas took up a collection in the congregation to 


get car fares for children who cannot afford them, so now she does not have 
a to pay car fare. 
t She owes about six months’ rent and thinks she is paying $12 a month, 
2 but showed a rent receipt marked for 1926 rent, $20. She says that the 
S landlord does not bother her for the rent as he knows her circumstances 
. and that, whenever she can, she pays him $10. Visitor asked her to be 
y sure to get a receipt every time she made a payment, and to be sure it was 
Z dated and the amount on it. She does not want to move. She has just 
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painted the kitchen and has got in $13 worth of coal, about 65 bushels 
which, she says, will last her until January. Last month she got shoes 
from the Poor Relief. Visitor told her that Mothers’ Assistance Fund felt 
that the work she was doing was not good for her, and she said that it 
was dirty work and made her cough but that there was no work in Good- 
win. She has no friends in Nerhood and wants to stay where she is for 
the present. She says that her brothers are jealous even of the little help 
she gets, so she sees little of them. (Taylor) 

November 16, 1927.—Called at St. Mary’s Hospital and talked to Miss 
Coleman. She said that Mrs. Novak had brought the children in a second 
time but that she had cried so that they had not done anything and she 
had made no record. She was very provoked with Mrs. Novak and felt 
she was very unco-operative. She gave the following report for September 
8, 1927: 

Paul—Malnutrition, chronic tonsils, systolic murmur at apex of heart. 
They want him to come in for rest and observation. 

Carl—Pain in left chest, referred to Nose and Throat Clinic. 

Celia—Poor posture, referred to Nose and Throat Clinic; referred to Ortho- 
pedic Clinic and suggested that the doctor would probably like her to go to the 
Stevens Fresh Air Home. (Taylor) 

December 20, 1927.—Visited. Found Mrs. Novak trying to do some 
washing although she was feeling miserable, having a cold and pains in her 
back. Said she had tried everything for it, and while visitor was there, 
took a cup of tea. She coughed frequently, and the cough seemed to 
rack her. Visitor urged her to see Dr. Warricks as soon as possible. Mrs. 
Novak now has no work at Sachs and is doing washing for one man. She 
showed visitor an order from the Poor Relief for three pairs of shoes. 
Visitor left a package of toys, and Mrs. Novak seemed much pleased to 
have them. 

December 21, 1927.—Letter written to Mrs. Novak, urging her again 
to go see the doctor, as visitor felt that her condition needed immediate 
attention. 

January 10, 1928.—Visited. Found Mrs. Novak ironing. The house 
was disorderly but not dirty, and all the children were at school. Mrs. 
Novak is much better, and she did not go to see the doctor. Talked with 
her about bringing the children into St. Mary’s Hospital, and she was will- 
ing to have Paul come in for observation. Explained to her why the 
hospital wanted him to come in to stay, and she seemed to understand. 
Arranged with her to call for her on Thursday morning. Talked with her 
about coal. She is nearly out of coal, and visitor told her that she would 
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try to get in touch with the Poor Relief and see if they would give her 
more coal. Visitor gave her a suit for Carl, which she was very glad to re- 
ceive. She walked with visitor down to the street and showed visitor 
where she got the water for washing. It is an open well in the yard, and 
at the time had no cover on it. Visitor told her that she must keep the lid 
on the well, as there was a great danger of one of the children falling in. 
She gets her drinking water from her neighbor, Mrs. Yarman. She gave 
visitor December budget. 

Later.—Called on Dr. Sellers in Nerhood and asked him to take a 
throat culture of Paul. He agreed to if the child was sent in. 

Later.—Called at St. Linas School and talked with the sister who 
agreed to send Paul to Dr. Sellers for a throat culture. 

Later.—Stopped at Mrs. Novak’s on way home and told her it would 
be impossible to bring them into Mellington on the gth on account of 
Paul’s throat culture but would bring them on the roth. Mrs. Novak 
called Celia and Paul, and Celia came up and spoke to visitor, but Paul 
ran away. Celia is a thin, white child who looks as though she needed 
more and better food. She was very polite and thanked visitor for the 
Christmas presents. (Taylor) 

January 12, 1928.—Telephoned St. Mary’s Hospital and asked for re- 
port on Mrs. Novak. The report was that constipation seemed to be her 
principal trouble. Visitor asked Miss Coleman if she could bring Mrs. 
Novak in again, as she was complaining of gas on her stomach. Miss Cole- 
man said that she could come in again to the clinic. 

Later.—Telephoned Poor Relief and asked if they would give coal to 
Mrs. Novak, as she was in very poor circumstances and the children were 
undernourished. Mrs. Carter said she would take it up with the board and 
would telephone visitor later in the week. (Taylor) 

January 16, 1928.—Mrs. Carter of Poor Relief telephoned saying that 
they were sending Mrs. Novak an order of coal. (Taylor) 

January 17, 1928.—Called on Dr. Sellers and found that he had not 
taken Paul’s throat culture as it is necessary to keep it at body tempera- 
ture until it is placed in a laboratory. Visitor asked if he could take it 
now if she got the child, and he said he could take it at once. 

Visitor immediately went to St. Linas School and got Paul. Also 
asked for Celia, as visitor was afraid Paul would be afraid to go alone. 
Paul is a small, pale youngster, but was very friendly and went with 
visitor very happily. He was good in the doctor’s office and let the doctor 
examine his throat without a whimper. Visitor then bought the children 
apples and crackers and took them to Grancel. They were quiet and good 
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and minded visitor implicitly when she told them to stay in the car while 
she paid a visit. 

After visitor had finished, took the children back to school to get their 
books and picked up Carl. Carl is very small for his age, looks about 
eight, although he is ten. Visitor took children home, and as soon as she 
stopped the car, they all jumped out and flew up to the house to call their 
mother. She was not at home, so they went running down the street, 
and visitor did not see them again. Left a card with the man in the res- 
taurant telling Mrs. Novak that she would call for her at ten oclock on the 
19th and to have herself and all the children ready to come into the city. 
(Taylor) 

January 19, 1928.—Called for Mrs. Novak and the children as ar- 
ranged, and found them all ready to go. Brought them in to St. Mary’s 
Hospital. Mrs. Novak was given an examination at the medical clinic, 
and the report was that constipation was her chief trouble, and the ab- 
domen was soft and no masses, colon felt. They gave her some cascara 
and oil to take and told her to come back within three or four weeks. She 
also has flat feet. 

Paul was entered for rest and observation. Visitor gave him a small 
auto, one of the Christmas toys, and he played with it very happily and 
went with visitor and did not cry at all. 

Carl and Celia were examined at the nose and throat clinic, and the 
report was that the tonsils were large and adenoids present, and recom- 
mendations were made that they be taken out. Dr. J. H. Brown made 
the examination. 

After the examinations, Visitor took Mrs. Novak, Carl, and Celia to 
Treadway Museum and showed them around and left them there while 
she went to meet the Tapsich family at the Children’s Hospital. Mrs. 
Novak had brought lunch for herself and the children, so the day passed 
off very happily. 

January 22, 1928.—Met Mrs. Novak, Carl, and Celia at South Pannell 
station and took them to St. Mary’s Hospital. Mrs. Novak visited with 
Paul, who was in his bed on the sun porch and seemed very happy. Miss 
Coleman told visitor that there was not as much the matter with Paul as 
they had thought, and that they felt that the heart condition came from 
his tonsils. Carl and Celia were admitted for tonsil and adenoid operation 
on January 23, 1928. Carl broke down and cried when he was undressing 
and clung to his mother. She also wept, and visitor had to take her away 
so that Carl could be put to bed. She was very much broken up about 
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leaving all three children and cried. Visitor then put Mrs. Novak on the 
train. 

Later.—Telephoned a number of friends to get an overcoat for Carl, 
as he came in in the bitter cold with no coat; but owing to the Mississippi 
flood and the miner’s strike no coat was available. A friend later on of- 
fered to buy a coat for Carl. (Taylor) 

January 23, 1928.—Called at St. Mary’s Hospital to see the children. 
They had the tonsil and adenoid operation in the afternoon and were 
coming along all right. Carl was sitting up in bed, but Celia was sleeping. 

Later—Letter written to Mrs. Novak, telling her that the children 
were getting along nicely. (Taylor) 

January 24, 1928.—Telephoned St. Mary’s Hospital to arrange for 
taking children home the following day. 

January 25, 1928.—Telephoned St. Mary’s. As it was a very windy, 
icy day, visitor asked if it would be possible to keep the children over 
night, but the superintendent said that they needed the beds. 

Later —Telephoned Miss Manning, executive of Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund, telling her that visitor would not take the automobile out that day 
and was told to take the children on the train. Miss Manning was willing 
that visitor should put them on the train, so she later telephoned St. 
Mary’s Hospital and the superintendent said that it would be perfectly 
all right to do so. 

Later —Called at the Hospital for the children and found Celia had 
developed pneumonia that morning. Her temperature was ror, and she 
had been put in the isolation cubicle. Carl was up and eating his dinner. 
Miss Coleman had got a very nice overcoat for him. Paul'seemed very 
happy and it appeared to visitor that he was getting fatter. Visitor took 
Carl in a taxi cab to the train and put him in charge of the conductor. 
Visitor sent a letter to Mrs. Novak by Carl, telling her that Carl must be 
careful not to go out in the cold winds, and giving recommendations about 
food. (Taylor) 

January 26, 1928.—Telephoned St. Mary’s Hospital and found that 
Celia was getting along all right. 

Later —Letter written to Mrs. Novak, telling her that Celia was get- 
ting along all right. (Taylor) 

January 27, 1928.—Telephoned St. Mary’s and found that Celia was 
not so well. Her temperature was a little higher, and she was coughing. 

Later—Telephoned Mothers’ Assistance Fund office and reported 
about Celia. (Taylor) 
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January 28, 1928.—Telephoned St. Mary’s. Celia is getting along all 
right. 

Later.—Reported to Mothers’ Assistance Fund office. 

January 29, 1928.—Called at St. Mary’s Hospital. Saw Celia and 
Paul. Visitor saw Miss Sutton, who said that in the morning Mrs. Novak 
had been in and Celia and Paul had told her that they were not getting 
enough to eat. Miss Sutton was quite indignant, as she said Paul is get- 
ting six meals a day and is on a special diet. Celia is on a liquid diet and 
is not getting milk. Mrs. Novak had gone to the nurse and had com- 
plained and was much upset. She wanted to take the children home, but 
the nurse would not let her. She had brought oranges and chewing-gum, 
which she hid under Celia’s mattress. Visitor talked with Celia, and she 
told visitor that they did not give her enough to eat. Visitor tried to ex- 
plain to her why she was not getting more food, but she doubts if Celia 
understood. Visitor saw Paul, who was leaving and who seemed quite 
contented. 

January 31, 1928.—School reports received from St. Linas School for 
Paul, Celia, and Carl: 

Paul—Grade 1, none tardy; absent three days on account of illness; fair in 
scholarship and good in conduct. 

Celia—Grade 3, none tardy; absent 3 days on account of sickness; good in 
scholarship and conduct; no personal defects. 

Carl—Grade 4, none tardy; absent 5 days on account of sickness; good in 
scholarship; fair in conduct. 

February 1, 1928.—Mrs. Novak telephoned visitor, asking how Celia 
is, and advised that Celia said she was not getting enough to eat at the 
hospital. Visitor tried to explain the reason for Celia’s being on a liquid 
diet. Told Mrs. Novak that she would stop to see her on her next trip. 

Later.—Telephoned St. Mary’s Hospital. Found that Celia was com- 
ing along very nicely. 

Later.—Letter out to Mrs. Novak, giving the hospital report on Celia. 
Explained in simple language the reason for Celia’s not being given all the 
food that she wanted. (Taylor) 

February 5, 1928.—Called at the hospital and saw both Celia and 
Paul. Celia is much better and has had no temperature for three days. 
She is still in isolation but will be taken out within a few days. She looked 
quite bright, although she is very thin. Visitor gave her some valentines, 
with which she seemed quite pleased. 

Paul has been moved from the porch into the ward, so that he can be 
with the other children. The nurse said that he was a little nervous and 
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that they thought it better for him to be with the other children. He 
seemed well and happy. Visitor also talked with interne, who said he did 
not know when Paul would have a tonsillectomy. He thinks that Celia 
will be ready to go to Quesenberry about February 17. (Taylor) 

February 7, 1928.—Telephone call in from Mrs. Novak, saying she 
would like to have Celia sent home from the hospital. 

Later.—Visited. Mrs. Novak was getting ready to do some ironing, 
and there were several baskets of clothing around the room as well as a 
pile of clothing in the corner. Mrs. Novak called Mrs. Yarman, who in- 
terpreted for visitor and who told Mrs. Novak that Celia was getting 
along very nicely, and Mrs. Novak said she wanted Celia to come home 
for her First Communion. Visitor explained that Celia was still quite 
sick, that it would be necessary for her to be in bed probably ten days, 
and that her coming home was out of the question. She also told Mrs. 
Novak why Celia had not had more food and that she was now being given 
all the food she wanted. Mrs. Novak wept copiously and said that she 
wanted Celia to come home even if she died, so that she could have her 
there. Visitor told her that there was no possibility of Celia’s coming 
home and that if she cried this way she was not fit to look after the chil- 
dren. Mrs. Novak, still weeping, said that the children had not been sick 
before the Mothers’ Assistance Fund brought them into the city, and she 
could not understand why we picked on her. Visitor told her very plainly 
that the children had been underweight for a number of years owing to the 
fact that Mrs. Novak did not have the money to buy food for them, 
that the reason we had brought her children in so many times and had 
them now in the hospital was because they needed care immediately or 
it would be too late to get them in good condition. Visitor asked her if 
she really did not think that the Mothers’ Assistance Fund was trying to 
help. Visitor then talked to Mrs. Novak very plainly, told her that she 
must not give way and carry on in this manner, that it was bad for the 
children, and that, instead of Mrs. Novak looking after the children, she 
was throwing the responsibility of looking after her on the children, and 
they should not have this burden. She then stopped crying and talked 
sensibly. Visitor then went over the diet with her, and she seems to be 
trying to follow the plans of giving the children nourishing food at as 
small cost as possible. Visitor told her that Paul was getting along splen- 
didly and had gained in weight, that she did not know when they were 
going to take his tonsils out. Mrs. Novak said that Paul never would be 
all right, that before he was born, somebody had scared her and told her 
that her husband was going to die. Visitor explained that that would not 
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have any effect on the child and that Paul would undoubtedly be well 
before long. Mrs. Novak evidently shows more affection for Celia than 
for the boys. She said she could not get along without her and could not 
live without her. Visitor inquired about sleeping arrangements and found 
that the entire family sleep in one bed. She showed visitor the room. It 
is reached by going out of doors and up two flights of outside steps. The 
room was sparsely furnished with a bed, chair, and a stove. There seemed 
to be no covers on the bed, but a feather mattress on which the family 
sleeps. Visitor arranged with Mrs. Novak to come into the clinic at St. 
Mary’s some day the following week and herself go to the clinic and then 
visit the children later. She agreed to do this, and by the time visitor left 
she was most anxious to do anything that visitor suggested and went 
clear down to the street with visitor. 

Later—January budget in. (Taylor) 

February 12, 1928.—Called at the hospital to see the children. Celia 
had been moved out of the isolation ward that morning and is getting 
along very nicely. Visitor talked to her about going to Quesenberry, and 
Celia seemed to be willing to. Visitor also told her that when her mother 
came to see her please to try and not cry but to tell her mother that she 
thought she (Celia) ought to go to the country to get well before she came 
home. Visitor also explained to her the plan to have her mother move, 
which she hoped could be arranged before Celia was ready to come home. 
Celia asked if visitor had seen the walls in their bedroom, and visitor had 
to confess that she had not noticed them. Celia said they were very damp. 
Visitor asked Celia if she was getting plenty to eat, and she answered in 
the affirmative. Visitor gave her a little doll which a friend had sent, and 
a book, and she seemed very much pleased with the gifts. The nurse told 
visitor that Celia was getting special food, nearly six meals a day, and 
that she now weighs 46 pounds. 

Paul has gained 4 pounds since he has been in the hospital, and his 
tonsils are to be taken out on the next day. Visitor talked with the nurse 
about having him go to the Stevens Fresh Air Home if possible, as Quesen- 
berry does not take boys his age. Paul seemed very happy and certainly 
looks much improved. Visitor gave him a toy which had been given her. 
The nurse asked visitor to telephone her and find out what arrangements 
would be possible for taking Celia to Quesenberry and when she would be 
ready. She is under Dr. Taggart. (Taylor) 

February 15, 1928.—Telephoned Schaffner Association about Celia’s 
going to Quesenberry. They are full and will not be able to take her until 
the 21st. 
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Later.—Telephoned St. Mary’s Hospital and talked with Miss Cole- 
man. Told her that Schaffner Association could not take Celia until the 
21st. Miss Coleman said they would try to arrange to keep Celia in the 
hospital until that time. (Taylor) 

Later.—Letter written to Miss Coleman. 

February 16, 1928.—Called at St. Mary’s Hospital. Paul had his ton- 
sils taken out February 13, 1928. He is running a temperature but other- 
wise is all right. He is always pleased to see visitor, and smiles and laughs 
at her although he has very little to say. Celia is improving but she was 
very quiet. Mrs. Novak had been in the 14th to see the children and 
wants Celia to come home for her First Communion. Visitor told Celia 
that she was not well enough to go and that we wanted her to go to the 
country for a while before she went home. Celia did not say anything, but 
visitor got the impression that she would go willingly. Mrs. Novak had 
taken home the dolls and the book which visitor had taken to Celia. 

Later.—Telephone call from Quesenberry to say that they could take 
Celia on Friday. 

Later.—Telephoned St. Mary’s about Celia’s going Friday, and they 
said it would be all right. (Taylor) 

February 17, 1928.—Called at St. Mary’s Hospital. Celia was not yet 
ready to go, and when they came to examine her clothes found she had 
nothing very warm. Miss Coleman gave her a long-sleeved shirt. Visitor 
had taken a lovely big doll to her with which she was delighted. She went 
with visitor very happily, and visitor handed her over to Miss Books at 
the trolley station. 

Paul is better and is not running a temperature. He wept when he 
thought Celia was going home, but visitor explained that she was going 
to the country to get strong. 

Later. —Mrs. Novak telephoned office while visitor was at the hospital 
and said please to pay Celia’s car fare and send her home. (Taylor) 

February 18, 1928.—Letter written to Mrs. Novak explaining where 
Celia was and why. 

February 21, 1928.—Called at Mr. Shartle’s to see if he had any rooms 
for Mrs. Novak, but he was in Mellington for the day. Visitor went next 
door to a nice-looking grocery store and noticed that the name Shartle 
was on the window, so she left a message for Mr. Shartle with his cousin, 
who is the proprietor of this store. 

Later —Called to see Mrs. Smith, sister of Miss Tyson of Delinquency 
Court. Asked Mrs. Smith if she thought that the Women’s Club could 
get a bed, mattress, and bedding for Mrs. Novak. Mrs. Smith said she 
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did not know but would speak to the president of the club and would ask 
if it could be brought up at a meeting of the executive committee. Mrs. 
Park Miller, of Goodwin, is a member of this club. 

Later.—Visited. Carl had just come home from school and was getting 
his dinner. Mrs. Novak seemed very cheerful and was very friendly. She 
had got the letter about Celia and asked visitor if it was anything like 
Green City. Visitor showed her other pictures of Quesenberry and ex- 
plained why Celia was there. Mrs. Novak wanted to know how to get out 
there, and visitor wrote down directions both for going by train and for 
driving, as Mrs. Novak said her brother’s son has a car. She has been to 
look at rooms at Fosburg Heights and did not have definite information 
as to what the rent would be, but thought it would be around $12. Visitor 
told her that she would like to see the rooms before she decided, and gave 
her the address of Mrs. Heisey in Gearhardt whom Mrs. Frey (Case No. 
102) had told visitor had rooms to rent. There was a picture of a man and 
a woman hanging on the wall, and visitor asked if they were pictures of 
Mr. and Mrs. Novak when they married. Mrs. Novak sent Carl upstairs 
to bring down pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Novak when they were married 
and pictures of all the children, which visitor was interested to see. Mrs. 
Novak said that she was married fourteen years and that they had had six 
children, that the two oldest ones had died, and that Paul was one of 
twins, one of whom had died. 

February 23, 1928.—Telephoned Schaffner Association and talked 
with Miss Books. Celia is beginning to be more friendly with the children 
at Quesenberry, and Miss Books said that she certainly would need build- 
ing up. Visitor explained that Mrs. Novak might possibly come out to 
see Celia and, if so, please to try to persuade Mrs. Novak not to take her 
home, that visitor is anxious to have her move before Celia goes home. 
Miss Books said that they would try and keep Celia as long as possible. 
(Taylor.) 

February 28, 1928.—Stopped at Mr. Shartle’s to inquire if he had any 
rooms for Mrs. Novak to see. He gave the name of Mrs. Furcich. He was 
very much interested in Mrs. Novak and glad to hear that there were 
possibilities of her moving into better surroundings. 

Later.—Called at Mrs. Furcich’s on Fosburg Heights, Nerhood, and 
saw the rooms. The house is situated on a steep hillside, and the two 
rooms which are available for Mrs. Novak are a story below the rooms 
used by the Furcich family; but they have plenty of sunshine and air, as 
the land falls away sharply to a small valley, through which runs a small 
stream. The house is new, and the rooms were freshly plastered and had 
never been used. The rent will be $12, including electricity. 
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Later —Called at Mrs. Smith’s to find out if she had got a bed for 
Mrs. Novak, but she was not at home. 

Later.—Visited. Mrs. Novak was much interested in the suggestion 
of moving and told visitor that she had heard of some other rooms that 
she would like to see. Visitor told her to see them and let her know what 
she thought about them, as visitor wanted to see them before she moved. 
Mrs. Novak suggested that visitor take her up at once, which visitor 
agreed to do. The rooms are in a small brick building in the rear of a yard 
belonging to Mrs. Simonic in Nerhood. There are three rooms and a flush 
toilet, and visitor told Mrs. Novak that she thought that either place she 
decided upon would be satisfactory. Mrs. Novak wanted visitor to make 
the decision for her, but visitor told Mrs. Novak that she must do this 
herself, as she had to live in the rooms, and asked Mrs. Novak please to 
notify her as soon as she decided. Mrs. Novak expected to move on 
Friday, March 2. Visitor returned to Mrs. Novak’s home with her and 
saw her rent receipts. They have not been given regularly, and the land- 
lord claims that she owes $70 rent. He has allowed $10 for paint and door 
knobs, which Mrs. Novak has supplied, and claims she must pay him $60. 
The following are the rentals paid for which Mrs. Novak has the receipts: 
May 1, 1926—$10; February, 1926—April 5, 1926—$10 rent for March, 
1926; January 27, 1926—$10, January, 1926, rent; 1925 no receipt for 
three months; one dated January 4, 1928—$30 three months, November, 
December, 1927, and January, 1928; one undated for $20 for 1926; Febru- 
ary 24, 1928, paid $10 for February, 1928. 

Mrs. Novak has not yet been out to see Celia, and visitor told her that 
she was getting along nicely and would be home before long. Mrs. Novak 
asked what they were going to do about Paul, and visitor told her that he 
was still in the hospital and that he was getting along very nicely and that 
visitor did not know whether or not the doctor wanted him to go to the 
country before coming home. (Taylor) 

March 1, 1928.—Called at St. Mary’s Hospital to see Paul. He is 
looking very well, has a good color, and is still gaining in weight, although 
he lost some at the time of his tonsillectomy. Visitor asked the head nurse 
if she knew what the plans were about Paul, and she said the doctor had 
not said anything about what they wanted to do. He was eating his din- 
ner when visitor arrived and had eaten everything on the tray. He is a 
happy youngster and very friendly. Visitor took him some crayons and a 
picture book which some friends had given her, and Paul was delighted 
with them. (Taylor) 

March 3, 1928.—Telephone message in from Mrs. Smith, asking 
visitor to call her. (Taylor) 
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March 5, 1928.—Telephoned Mrs. Smith, who said she was surprised 
that visitor had not telephoned before. Visitor explained that she had not 
been ‘nto the office and had just got the message. She has got a bed for 
Mrs. .,ovak, and the Organized Charities will give her some bedding. 
Visitor asked her please to ask the people giving the bed to hold it until 
she found Mrs. Novak’s new address. 

Later—Sent Celia a sweater which was given to visitor by some 
friends. (Taylor) 

March 5,.1928.—Letter written to Mrs. Novak, telling her that visitor 
had got the promise of a bed and some bedding and that as soon as she had 
got settled in her new home would have them sent to her. Also told her 
that visitor had seen Paul recently and he was coming along very well. 
(Taylor) 

Later.—Mrs. Novak sent message to visitor that she had moved and 
had taken the house on Fosburg Heights. 

March 8, 1928.—Letter received from Mrs. Novak, saying that she 
had moved and that she liked the place very much and that she had seen 
Celia and Paul and that she thanked visitor very much for the bed and 
sweater and all that she had done for her. (Taylor) 

March 9, 1928.—Telephoned Quesenberry and was told that Celia was 
coming along very nicely, that they wanted her to stay some time longer 
as they felt she would not get very much real benefit unless she stayed 
from a month to six weeks. (Taylor) 

March 12, 1928.—St. Mary’s Hospital telephoned that Paul was ready 
to go home the following day. (Taylor) 


PAUL RETURNS HOME FROM HOSPITAL 


March 13, 1928.—Called at St. Mary’s Hospital to get Paul. The staff 
doctor said that he did not know anything about his going to Stevens 
Fresh Air Home, that Paul’s heart had been damaged somewhat, but that 
he saw no reason why it should cause him much trouble, that for the 
present Paul must not run or take any violent exercise and he must rest 
three hours a day in bed. On the trip out, Paul was very friendly and 
talked steadily, although visitor could not hear anything much that he 
said, but he did talk about the fields and farms that were passed. He 
stayed quietly in the car while visitor went into the Brinton School. He 
looked somewhat more plump than when he went into the hospital but is 
naturally very white as he has been in bed almost two months. 

Later.—Visited. Mrs. Novak was surprised and pleased to see Paul. 
She made quite a fuss over him and hugged and kissed him. 
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MRS. NOVAK’S NEW QUARTERS 

Her new quarters are a great improvement over her a home. 
She has middle-sized rooms which face east and south. There is*’ nice 
porch, which runs the entire width of the house, and this will be a spiendid 
place for Paul to play while he is getting stronger, as there is no way to get 
off it except through the house. In the bedroom she has a double bed, a 
chifforobe, a sewing-machine, and a chair. She has evidently bought a 
new strip of carpet for the bedroom. The kitchen has in it a cupboard, a 
table, and chairs. Her old stove had the legs broken off in moving, and 
at present she is using a small gas stove which her landlady has lent her. 
The landlady, Mrs. Furcich, had put fresh scrim curtains at the windows, 
and the rooms looked very comfortable and bright. Mrs. Furcich allows 
Mrs. Novak to do the laundry work in the cemented cellar, which is on a 
level with Mrs. Novak’srooms. This isa very great advantage, asin the old 
home Mrs. Novak had to do her laundry work in the kitchen, so that the 
room was nearly always wet and steaming. The house has a good-sized 
yard, which, however, is very steep and at present has a good deal of 
lumber in it. Mrs. Furcich raises chickens, and Mrs. Novak had some 
eggs on the table which she said she had bought from Mrs. Furcich. Mrs. 
Novak took visitor to the basement under her rooms. It has a dirt floor 
and is not finished. Visitor suggested that Mrs. Novak put up hooks in 
the basement for hanging clothes and then put a curtain over them to 
keep them clean, as her rooms are too small to contain the necessary 
furniture for clothing. Visitor also suggested that she ask Mrs. Furcich to 
put up some shelves for her in the basement so she could keep some food- 
stuffs here and keep her own rooms less cluttered up. Mrs. Novak seemed 
much pleased with her new quarters, and, although she has a slight cold, 
everything seems to be going along satisfactorily. 

She had been into the city the previous week to see Paul at the hospi- 
tal and then had gone out to Quesenberry to see Celia. She seems satisfied 
with Celia’s being at Quesenberry; and, when visitor asked about the doll, 
she said that someone had broken the doll’s head and that Celia had cried 
and cried about it, but that one of the women had said she would try to 
have it fixed for her. She had come in on a train, as her brother’s son had 
not been able to leave work to bring her. 

Later.—Called at Mrs. Smith’s to inquire about a bed for Mrs. Novak. 
She gave visitor instructions, and visitor left with her a slip giving Mrs. 
Novak’s address and directions how to get to the house. 

Later.—Called on Mrs. Crone and got a bundle of bedding for Mrs. 
Novak. 
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Later.—Called at the Organized Charities, giving the address of Mrs. 
Novak and directions how to get there in order to have the bed delivered 
as soon as possible. 

Later.—Visited. Paul was in bed taking a rest and Mrs. Novak was 
still washing. Gave her the bundle of bedding. She told visitor that Carl’s 
belt had broken and that she had mended it so much that it could not be 
mended any more and that Carl was suffering some discomfort from the 
hernia. Visitor asked if she would be willing to have Carl go into the 
hospital, and she said she would. Visitor took Carl’s coat and told Mrs. 
Novak that she would bring him in with her the same day to the hospital. 

Later.—Telephoned St. Mary’s Hospital and asked if they would take 
Carl. Miss Coleman said it would be necessary that they have a throat 
culture admitting him but that they would take the culture anytime that 
visitor brought him in and that he would then be admitted the next day. 

Later —Telephoned Mothers’ Assistance Fund office and asked Miss 
Manning, executive, if visitor could take Carl to her home for the night. 
Miss Manning said this would be all right. 

Later.—Called at St. Linas School and asked the teacher to let Carl 
come with visitor, explaining why it was necessary. Carl came with visitor 
very gladly as far as the pavement, but then refused to get into the car. 
Visitor told him why it was necessary that he go to the hospital, but still 
Carl would not move. Finally visitor got from him that he was afraid to 
go. Visitor tried to use the utmost persuasion that she knew how to use, 
but it did not move Carl. Finally a man who was working in the school 
yard came out to see what the trouble was, and visitor told him. He knew 
Carl and lives near Mrs. Novak’s new home. He tried to persuade Carl, 
telling him that it was for his own good and that he ought to go with 
visitor, but Carl was adamant. Just then the priest came along, and visi- 
tor explained the situation to him, but he did not stop and went into the 
school. While visitor was talking to the priest, Carl disappeared. Visitor 
looked up and down the streets but could not see any trace of him, so 
drove around the block but still could not find him. She then stopped in 
front of the school again and, while sitting in the car, saw in the mirror 
Carl looking around a post. Visitor then got out and went after him but 
he had disappeared. She finally spied him a half a block up the street and 
called him to come where she could talk with him, that she had no in- 
tentions of forcing him into the car. Carl slowly came down so that visitor 
could taik with him. When visitor and Carl got as far as the auto, the 
priest came out again. This time he talked to Carl quite seriously and 
told him that he should go with visitor. Visitor told Carl that, if he were 
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so unwilling to go in the hospital in the city, she would take him to a 
doctor in Nerhood to get the throat culture; and with the assistance of the 
priest, Carl finally got into the car. And when visitor started the car, he 
said that he would rather go to the doctor in Nerhood, so visitor took him 
to Dr. Herb. 

Later—Called at Dr. Herb’s office. Visitor explained to Dr. Herb 
about taking Carl to the St. Mary’s Hospital, and Dr. Herb said he saw 
no occasion for taking him into the city as they took care of things of that 
kind in the hospital here. He then examined Carl and said that he should 
be taken care of at once. He telephoned Dr. Walter Minter and asked if 
he could do a hernia operation at the hospital on the fifteenth. Dr. Minter 
gave visitor an admission slip to the Heilig Hospital for the fourteenth. 

Later.—Visited. Explained to Mrs. Novak why Carl had not gone to 
the hospital with her. Gave her the slip and impressed upon her that she 
must take Carl to the hospital the following day about noon. Mrs. Novak 
assured visitor that she would take him, that she knew the hospital and 
had been there. She said that Carl was like that, that when you wanted 
him to do a thing, he wanted to do the very opposite. (Taylor) 

March 19, 1928.—Telephoned Heilig Hospital and learned that Carl 
had been operated on and was coming along very well and would be there 
about a week. (Taylor) 

March 26, 1928.—Letter from Mrs. Novak saying that the bed had 
been delivered but that it was too high for the room, and asking visitor 
please to let her know what to do with it; and also asking if she could have 
some help with her moving expenses, as she had to borrow the money to 
pay the mover; that Carl had been operated on and that he feels pretty 
good now. (Taylor) 

April 2, 1928.—Letter written to principal of St. Linas School re- 
garding the health of the three children. (Taylor) 

April 13, 1928.—Sent doll to Celia. (Taylor) 

April 20, 1928.—Stopped at the St. Linas School and took Paul and 
Carl up home. Paul looks very well. He has good color. Carl said that 
his incision had healed and he is feeling all right. Mrs. Novak said she 
was not feeling well and had no appetite. Her stomach was bothering her, 
and the medicine given her by St. Mary’s Hospital went through her. 
She asked her to see Dr. Herb. 

The rooms were in good condition, and Mrs. Novak has a large 
portrait of Mr. Novak. Mrs. Furcich, landlady, has made a garden in the 
backyard, and Mrs. Novak has a portion of it in which she has already 
planted some seeds. Visitor arranged with Mrs. Novak to send Celia home 
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on the train when she is discharged from Quesenberry, and she was per- 
fectly willing to have her come this way. She will put up the other bed 
before Celia arrives. She has not yet paid anything on the moving bill 
but will pay it off 50 cents at a time. She and the two boys went up the 
street with visitor to see the new automobile. Carl has been to see Dr. 
Minter, who says he is all right. 

May 7, 1928.—Miss Books, of Quesenberry, telephoned that the 
hospital was quarantined on account of chicken pox and that Celia must 
stay some weeks longer. (Taylor) 

May 14, 1928.—Telephoned Quesenberry and found that Celia had 
not had chicken pox and would probably be able to go home within a 
couple of weeks. (Taylor) 

May 17, 1928.—Quesenberry telephoned that Celia could go home any 
Tuesday or Friday. 

May 21, 1928.—Telephoned Quesenberry to make arrangement for 
having Celia brought in. Miss Books, the worker, reported that another 
case of chicken pox broke out and they are still in quarantine. The dis- 
missed patients are brought in on Tuesday or Friday, reaching the station 
opposite Jay Wilson’s at three-forty-five daylight-saving time. (Taylor) 

May 25, 1928.—Talked with Miss Books, Quesenberry. Arranged 
that Celia should come home on June 1, 1928, unless she developed 
chicken pox. 

May 31, 1928.—Telephoned Quesenberry to confirm the foregoing ap- 
pointment. (Taylor) 

June 1, 1928.—Met Celia at the trolley _ put her on the train for 
Nerhood, in charge of the conductor. She looks greatly improved in 
health, and, although Miss Books, at Quesenberry, says she has not 
gained much in weight, she has good color and looks very much healthier. 
She was very shy and did not talk very much to visitor. She carried a large 
pasteboard box which was very heavy and said she had dolls that visitor 
had sent her in it. (Taylor) 

June 5, 1928.—As it was raining very hard, visitor stopped at the 
school and got the three children and took them home in her car. Carl and 
Paul were very friendly and talked steadily, but Celia had nothing to say 
to visitor. Mrs. Novak was out and had apparently left no lunch for the 
children but a pan of milk. Celia immediately put the coffee pot on, and 
visitor asked “did they drink coffee?” and they said that they all did. 
Visitor asked them not to and tried to explain why, and Celia took the 
coffee pot off. Visitor poured some milk for Paul, and then the children 
seemed to know where to get things, so visitor left. Visitor left a quilt and 
some clothing for the children. The children all look in very much better 
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er- physical condition than they did six months ago; although they are all 
ed ; small and underweight, their color is much better and they seem more 
vill vigorous. Left budgets. (Taylor) 
he July 18, 1928.—Visited. Found Celia and Paul cleaning the house. 
Dr. Mrs. Novak had gone to the shoemaker’s, and the children said that she 

would return very soon. Visitor decided to wait. Visitor watched Celia 
he working, and visitor thinks that she is a fast and efficient little worker. 
st Celia told visitor that her mother taught her to do housework when she 
was very small yet and had to get on a chair in order to clean up the 
ad table. Now, she said, that she and Carl even scrub the floors for their 
a mother every Saturday. Celia showed visitor around the house and 
pointed out to visitor the pictures on the walls of Mr. and Mrs. Novak. 
Ly She showed visitor some of the embroidery work she had made and said 
that she enjoys this type of work very much. Everything she has made is 
or nicely and very neatly done. 
er Celia told visitor that Carl and Paul like to go out swimming, but 
s- their mother is not very much in favor of it as she is afraid that the chil- 
on dren might drown. Celia said that every time Paul and Carl want to go 
) they have to cry about it, and at the end go away without expressed per- 
d mission. The boys use pants and shirts for bathing suits. Visitor waited 
dd for almost half an hour and, as Mrs. Novak had not returned, visitor left. 
Visitor was very anxious to see Mrs. Novak, as Mary Maxick told visitor 
2- that Mrs. Novak does not feel well lately. Visitor asked Celia about her 
mother, and she said that she was all right. 
or July 24, 1928.—Visited. Mrs. Novak and the children were at home. 
in The house was clean and orderly. The children were in their bare feet 
rt and were somewhat dirty from playing the whole afternoon in the street. 
r. Mrs. Novak said that the children were all feeling well and were very nice 
se to her. She is anxious that Carl should not run around too much and not 
or engage in violent exercise. She told Carl while visitor was there that he 


_ will die young like his father if he does not take care of himself. Visitor ex- 
plained to Carl how important it is to take care of one’s health. Carl 
promised that he will not run around too much and will take a nap every 
afternoon. 

Visitor told Mrs. Novak that bathing is good for the children if only 
they would watch themselves not to go into deep water. Carl told visitor ; 
that he is a good swimmer and enjoys being in the water. ) 

Mrs. Novak complains of bad health and said that she had consulted | 
the doctor two weeks ago and he told her that no medicine would do her 
any good. The remedy for her would be an operation. Although she is 
afraid of the operation for the reason she might die, she decided to run the 
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risk. She has nobody to leave the children with while she goes to the 
hospital. Especially is she worried about the boys. The children’s god- 
mother would probably take Celia, but she said that nobody would want 
to take the boys, as they run around too much. Visitor told her that the 
children could probably be placed out until she feels well enough to take 
care of them. 


MRS. NOVAK TELLS ABOUT HER EARLY LIFE IN EUROPE 


Visitor asked her to tell her about her early life in Europe. Mrs. 
Novak said that she was raised on a farm. Her father died when she was 
a little girl, and her mother was left with seven children to take care of. 
She said that all the children went to the country school, where they re- 
ceived an elementary education. When she was a little girl she had to take 
care of the smaller children in the family, while her mother worked in the 
fields. When she was twelve years old, she had to join her older brothers 
and sisters in the fields. She said that the work was very hard and very 
strenuous. The family was poor, and the children did not have proper 
food. Bread was a rarity to them. Her mother was always busy and had 
no time to bake bread. Potatoes and cabbage were their main foods. She 
was dissatisfied with her life on the farm. She was always craving some- 
thing different—an easier and less monotonous life. She said that she lost 
her health working in the fields and finally decided to follow her brothers 
to the United States. 

She gave visitor budgets for April, May, and June. She is filling out 
the budget blanks herself. She said that Carl writes too big and needs 
more space than there is on the blank. (K. Wasilief, student) 

July 28, 1928.—Visited. Found Paul in the kitchen; and although his 
hands were very dirty, he was eating mashed potatoes with his hands from 
a pan which was standing on the stove. When visitor came in, Paul very 
hurriedly walked away from the stove and, with some potatoes in his 
hands, left the kitchen, saying that his mother would probably be home 
soon. Soon Paul returned to the kitchen. When visitor asked him where 
the other children were, he replied that Celia and Carl were in the other 
room. Visitor entered the next room where she noticed Carl and two 
other children laughing and looking under the bed. Visitor asked them 
what the joke was, and Carl replied that Celia was hiding under the bed. 
Visitor called Celia, and she came out from under the bed. She felt very 
embarrassed and hung her head. Visitor asked Celia the reason for hiding 
herself, but she could not give visitor any reason for doing it. Celia sent 
Carl to look for his mother and meanwhile asked visitor to sit down, as 
she thought that his mother would probably return home in a few minutes. 
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Soon Mrs. Novak and Carl came back. On their way home, Carl told 
about Celia’s hiding under the bed. Carl thought it was very foolish of 
Celia to do anything of that kind. When visitor asked about her health, 
Mrs. Novak stated that she was willing to undergo an operation but 
would prefer to wait until the weather gets a little colder. Visitor asked 
her the name of the doctor who advised her to have the operation. She 
stated that she had consulted two doctors—Dr. Byrnes and Dr. Wright— 
and that they both gave her the same advice. Mrs. Novak gave her 
maiden name to Dr. Wright and her married name to Dr. Byrnes. Visitor 
asked her the reason for doing this, and Mrs. Novak stated that she 
wanted to find out whether the two doctors would advise her the same 
thing. She seems to have more confidence in the doctors now, since the 
two recommended that she have an operation. Although she is afraid of 
an operation, yet she is willing to carry out the doctors’ advice. She 
promised visitor to let her know when she will be ready to go to the hospi- 
tal for the operation. (K. Wasilief) 

August 1, 1928.—Called at Dr. Byrnes’ office. The doctor was not in. 

Later—Called at Dr. Wright’s office. Learned that Dr. Wright is 
never in on Wednesdays. (K. Wasilief) 

September 26, 1928.—Mrs. Novak was out working, but the three 
children and their cousin were at home. The cousin is Mrs. Novak’s 
brother’s child and the next to the youngest of four children. The three 
children looked very well and said that they had had a nice summer. Carl 
went swimming in the creek back of the house and once in the river. Hesays 
that he can swim and dive but that his mother is afraid for him to go. The 
children showed visitor the garden and told her that they had had beans 
and tomatoes from it. They had just finished picking green tomatoes. 

Later.—Called at Manning’s store and found Mrs. Novak. She works 
there one day a week. She says she is better, but as visitor had to speak to 
her in the store, visitor arranged to call on her at her home. (Taylor) 

November 6, 1928.—Mrs. Novak was not at home. Left budgets with 
the landlady. 

Later —While talking with Mrs. Maxick, the children came by on 
their way home to lunch. Celia looks very well and has a good color. 
Carl still looks very much underweight and small. Paul looks fairly well. 
The children did not know where Mrs. Novak was working but said they 
were all well. (Taylor) 

November 27, 1928.—August and September budgets in. 

Later.—When visitor called, no one was at home. Went to door up- 
stairs and asked if the landlady knew where Mrs. Novak was. She said 
she had gone to the store. Visitor found her in the store talking, and she 
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returned to the house with visitor. The children had been out of school 
for several days because of trouble with the heating plant. They returned 
home soon after visitor got there, and Celia interpreted for her mother. 
CHILDREN 

Celia is a fine-looking girl with bright eyes and rosy cheeks. Both of 
the boys seemed underweight. This especially was true of Carl, the older 
one. All three of the children have defective teeth, Paul’s being the worst 
with a very bad gumboil. Mrs. Novak said if it did not cost too much, she 
would be willing to have the children’s teeth fixed. Paul was afraid it 
would hurt too much. The attitude between the children and their mother 
seemed splendid. They were obedient and interested. When the children 
came in, their faces and hands were very dirty. Mrs. Novak began wash- 
ing them and fixing their hair while visitor was there. 

MRS. NOVAK’S HEALTH AND WORK 

Mrs. Novak is thin and small and looks as though she does not eat 
enough. She has only two half-days of work a week: half-day Monday 
at Mrs. Arnold’s, for which she received $1.50; and a half-day for a lady 
near the park, whose name she does not know, and for which she received 
$1.50. All other expenses are met by the Mothers’ Assistance Fund grant. 

HOUSE 

She lives in two rooms at the back of the house. It is entered through 
the basement. A new door with a glass top has been put in the basement 
since visitor’s last visit. Old rags and wood were thrown all over the base- 
ment, making it very untidy. The kitchen, into which Mrs. Novak took 
visitor and which seemed to be also used as a living-room, was dirty. 
Food had been left on the kitchen table, dirty dishes piled up in the sink, 
and the floor was covered with tracks of mud. The bedroom, which opens 
directly into the kitchen, looked immaculate. The beds were nicely made, 
the walls were covered with enlarged portraits of the family, and the 
clothes had been folded nicely in a chair. The bedroom is heated by a hot- 
air furnace, and the kitchen had only a small gas stove. Both rooms had 
outside windows, and there is a porch extending the whole distance of the 
two rooms. There was only cold water in the apartment, and when visitor 
asked the children what they did about their baths, Celia said they took 
them upstairs after the other family had finished. There was a toilet in 
the basement used only by Mrs. Novak’s family. Left budgets and told 
Mrs. Novak would return before Christmas for another visit. She and the 
children seemed delighted to have visitor, and begged her to come back 
soon. (Lee) CHARLOTTE B. ParrisH 


MorTHers’ ASSISTANCE FuND, DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 

of 
ler HE social science associations are all advancing on the South for 
rst the holiday meetings, but they are going to different places. The 
he - Political Science Association is going to New Orleans for an anniversary 
it meeting; the American Historical Association is going to Durham, North 
er Carolina, the seat of Duke University; and the American Economic, the 
en American Statistical, and the American Sociological associations all meet 
h- in Washington. 

The Association of Professional Schools of Social Work is also meeting 

in Washington, and the Council and Executive Committee of the Ameri- 

at can Association of Social Workers have important meetings at the same 
Ly time. The Association must now deal with the important question of 
ly membership requirements, which has been an important subject of dis- 
d cussion for some time past. The American Association for Labor Legisla- 
t. tion has announced some interesting meetings for New Orleans. 

The Executive Committee of the National Conference of Social Work, 
h which met in New York in October, will meet during the first week in 
it January again in New York. The Committee on the International Con- 
> ference of Social Work appointed by the president of the Conference will 
k also meet in New York during the first week in January. Mr. Paul Kellogg 
Z of The Survey has been made chairman of this Committee. 
. HE Social Science Research Council held its important annual con- 
, ference at Hanover, New Hampshire, last August, elected new offi- 
e cers and committees, and tentatively formulated a statement of Council 
. objectives. The officers of the Council for the coming year are: Pro- 
1 fessor Wesley C. Mitchell, chairman; Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
2 vice-chairman; President Henry T. Moore, secretary; and Professor 
" Robert S. Woodworth, treasurer. Professor Crane, and Professor E. A. 
‘ Bott, of the University of Toronto, go on the Committee on Problems 
: and Policy in place of Professor Merriam and Professor Woodworth. 
1 Professor E. B. Wilson, of Harvard University, has been granted leave 
' for the academic year to serve as the first president of the Council. 
’ Robert S. Lynd, known to the world as the co-author of Middletown, has 

been appointed the permanent secretary. 
The substance of the deliberations at Hanover indicated a belief that 
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the Council can probably do more to further social science if it operates 
in a variety of ways to effect what one might call the “indirect produc- 
tion” of research rather than by devoting itself so largely, as in the past, to 
the adding of its necessarily very limited stream of new research projects 
to the total of current social research. Under the new plan, the Council 
will continue to put research and the interests of the properly trained in- 
vestigator foremost in its thinking and planning. 

The interest of social workers everywhere in the development of the 
Council’s work justifies us in quoting from the provisional and very tenta- 
tive formulation of Council objectives as discussed at the Hanover 
meeting: 

The ultimate aim of the social sciences is to contribute to a more adequate under- 
standing, and thus to make possible a more intelligent functioning, of the society in 
which we live. The Social Science Research Council is accordingly interested in pro- 
moting the extension of knowledge by all feasible means and methods in regard to 
social behavior and institutions. In pursuance of this object the Council seeks to 
further co-operation among the several disciplines in every appropriate way. 

In considering the existing research situation in the social sciences in 
the United States and the major methods by which the Council may 
best promote its ultimate objectives, attention was called to the fact that 
the advancement of the social sciences 
is seriously impeded by a conspicuous lack of adequate and efficient organization for 
research. Such organizations in no wise take the place of the initiative, imagination 
and creative impulse of the individual worker, upon which scientific progress so largely 
depends; but organizations wisely planned, adequately manned and equipped, and in- 
telligently administered can supply indispensable aid and services of large importance 
in the development of scientific methods and the extension of the bounds of knowledge. 
There is no doubt that in the development and improvement of organiza- 
tions of this character and in furthering the integration and co-ordina- 
tion of their activities, the Social Science Research Council has been 
rendering valuable service. The work of the Council in the last few years 
gives assurance that some of the most original and resourceful minds in 
this country are at work on it, and its promise for the future is more 
than encouraging. 


LD age pensions of at least $300 a year were finally endorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor at the Toronto meeting last October. 
Opposition to the old age pension proposal was led by John Frey, secre- 
tary of the Metal Trades Department, and Andrew Furuseth, president 
of the International Seamen’s Union. The opposition claimed that the 
campaign for pensions would divide the energies of labor, which, they 
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maintained, should be concentrated on the fight for the full and unquali- 
fied right to organize without the interposition of injunctions or “yellow- 
dog” contracts. Andrew Furuseth attacked the old-age pension proposal 
as a “sentimental” measure that would retard labor in its duty of acting 
“like a fighting army.” Just as an army did not, he thought, put its 
entire strength forward in caring for the wounded, he said, so labor 
would sometimes be better off “if it allowed its wounded to die rather 
than sacrifice the fighting ability of the army.” Similarly Mr. Frey 
claimed that the old-age pension movement would tend to divert the 
attention of the trade-union group from more important interests which 
are at stake. “It is a mistake to divide our interests and our energies,” 
he continued, “if we had insisted we, too, as well as the farmers, could 
have had a special session of Congress to give us the unqualified right to 
organize. Social legislation lulls us to sleep like the promises of company 
unionism.” In spite of the spirited attacks of the opposition the conven- 
tion adopted the resolution by an almost unanimous vote. 


ROM other sources come indications that the old age pension move- 

ment is undergoing a vigorous revival. The report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Unemployment (see this Review, p. 710) includes a recommen- 
dation of old age pensions among the final conclusions. A New York 
State Commission is carrying on some investigations in this field, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Lehman of the same state in a short article pub- 
lished in the United States Daily late in last October discusses the new 
public interest in the question of present day industrial conditions: 


The reason the question is so vitally before the people of this State and Na- 
tion today is because of the vastly changed industrial conditions within the 
last decade or two. The number of men and women engaged in industrial oc- 
cupations for gain as compared with those engaged in businesses of their own 
or in agriculture has been very rapidly increasing. The problem facing the aged 
today is to a considerable extent the result of industrial development with its 
demand for specialization and speed. The introduction of new inventions, more 
specialized machinery, more highly speeded tools, have been continuously re- 
placing men in many industries and has led to a demand for younger, stronger 
and more alert workers. Experience gained through years of toil within a 
factory counts for relatively little today. Emphasis is laid upon those qualities 
which youth, or at best middle age, alone can furnish. 

Another factor that has obviously reduced the employment dead line is 
the adoption by large companies of industrial pension plans or group insurance. 
These corporations obviously do not want to lay off their older employes with- 
out granting them a pension and a pension is expensive, nor do they want to 
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pay the higher insurance premium rates necessitated by the increasing age of 
their workers. 


On the other side of the border a new system of old age pensions is 
to be set in motion in Ontario on December 1 of this year. The Ontario 
law, like the British pension system, carries with it a “means limit.”’ That 
is, the public pension ($20 a month) is to go only to the man or woman 
who has an income of less than $125 a year. Some interesting problems 
will inevitably arise in connection with the administration of the Canadi- 
an act which will be watched with interest in the United States. 


HE New York State Charities Aid Association has conducted a 

survey of mental hygiene facilities in New York City and has made 
an interesting report showing that the volume of mental disorders among 
residents of New York City could be substantially reduced and that the 
demand for accommodations in the already congested state hospitals 
could be lessened appreciably through the extension and improvement of 
preventive mental clinics in New York. 

Already sixty-seven mental clinics are in operation in New York City 
with an aggregate attendance of 50,000 people a year, which exceeds the 
number of patients receiving treatment in tuberculosis outpatient clinics 
in the city. The survey stresses the need of an increase in the mental 
hygiene clinic facilities and the need of raising standards of examination, 
service, personnel, records, and equipment. The report also shows that 
public schools fail‘to meet the demand for mental hygiene service. 

The report deals with mental hygiene work in hospital outpatient- 
department clinics, schools, social agencies, institutions for children, pro- 
tective agencies, and courts for adults and children in New York City. 
It includes programs for raising the standards of preventive work along 
mental health lines, submitted by subcommittees appointed by the New 
York City Committee on Mental Hygiene. There are definite recommen- 
dations as to what can be done to improve the work with mental patients 
in outpatient-department clinics and in public schools. 

The report points to a serious situation as regards overcrowding. 
The state hospitals for the insane, it points out, are 30 per cent over- 
crowded. Community mental hygiene facilities are under such severe 
pressure that it is impossible to do thorough work on the patient who 
comes seeking psychiatric help in his difficulties with himself, his job, 
family, or community. If more adequate care for those who are in the 
early stages of mental ill health cannot be provided, then, according to 
the report, the probability that the rate of insanity will increase must be 
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of faced. State hospitals will be unable to accommodate all those in need 
of state hospital care, and there will be a dangerous backwash into the 
is community. 


0 With the co-operation of clinic directors a careful study was made of 
t such problems as the number and training of psychiatrists, psychologists, | 
n and social workers engaged in mental health work, clinic equipment, and. 
s examination and treatment methods in twenty-four outpatient-depart- 


- ment clinics furnishing mental hygiene services. These clinics were found 
to be quite dissimilar in point of view and in program. Twenty thousand 
new patients are examined each year; approximately one-third of them 
are children. More than one-half are native born. The reports note, as 
the best point of these clinics, “the high calibre of the staff, the conscien- 
tious study of individual patients and the other services available in the 
outpatient departments for special examination.” As the weak points, 
they include “the crowded conditions necessitating long waits, the lack 
of records, and unsatisfactory reports on cases.”’ Attention is also called 
to the fact that it is only the infrequently well-managed clinic that boasts 
7 the services of psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers for the care 
of mental patients. In the majority, the psychiatrist or neurologist alone is 
; available. The report advocates many more psychiatric social workers and 
psychologists in all clinics where children’s behavior problems are handled. 
Only 13,000 of the 20,000 new cases that are seen each year are said 
to return for further treatment. The assumption is that the 7,000 who 
do not return, either go no further in their effort to obtain help, or “shop 
about” among the other mental hygiene clinics until they find a physician 
who is willing to see them five or six times, and in whom the patient feels 
some confidence. 

The report points to a lack of visiting teachers (there are now only 
23 in the New York City public schools). They are assigned to district 
superintendents who may in turn assign them to school principals. Ac- 
cording to estimates set up by the National Committee on Visiting Teach- 
ers, a visiting teacher (who must be a graduate from college or normal 
school, and have had one year of professional training in social work) 
can serve the problems arising in a school population of 2,000. In New 
York City, however, the visiting teacher is expected to serve many more 
than this number. Two individual visiting teachers were reported as 
serving schools with a total enrolment of over 8,000 pupils, and the report 
adds further that any mental hygiene program for the school system must 
advocate an increase in the number of visiting teachers to the point where 
there is at least one for every elementary and junior high school. 
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But the report says there are altogether inadequate facilities in the 
New York public schools for handling problems of children who present 
educational maladjustment, personality, or behavior disorders. Nowhere 
in the entire system is there a single piece of co-ordinated mental hygiene 
work, it is pointed out. 

Mental hygiene service is provided by many different types of social 
agencies—family agencies, church organizations, agencies dealing with 
immigrants, child-caring organizations, employment agencies, and health 
centers. On the whole the agencies began with the use of hospital clinics 
for cases of acute mental disease and defect. With the dissemination of 
more extensive knowledge of mental hygiene problems, the social agency 
reaches the point where it feels the need for the service of a consulting 
psychiatrist or psychiatric social worker. The agency, having found its 
consultation services helpful but insufficient, proceeds to set up a clinic 
that will be able, presumably, to meet their needs better than the psy- 
chiatric clinics maintained by the hospitals. 

A detailed study was made of 300 social agency case records in order 
to arrive at some comparison between the psychiatric work being done 
by the social agency clinics and that accomplished by hospital clinics. 
Some of the factors listed as having promoted the establishment of social 
agency clinics are (1) long waiting periods at hospital clinics which have 
no appointment system, (2) the delay before an appointment can be ob- 
tained in clinics with the appointment system, (3) the relative unfamili- 
arity of some psychiatrists with maladjustment problems, especially 
those connected with problems of foster children, vocational guidance, 
and aspects of dependency, and (4) delayed and uninformative reports. 

Only 15 of the 184 agencies in this survey were found to have trained 
psychiatric social workers on their staff. These specially trained workers 
have been used (1) as consultants in all cases presenting mental hygiene 
problems, (2) to work directly with the psychiatrist in the clinic, (3) to 
carry a case load of special problem cases. 

The State Charities Aid Association has rendered an important public 
service in making this comprehensive survey. 


HE Maternity and Infancy Act is again before Congress, and there 
is good hope that it will be re-enacted—this time without any time 
limit. A high tide of public opinion has been running strongly in favor 
of the act since the appropriation lapsed on the first of last July. Many 
of its friends and supporters refused to believe that a new appropriation 
would not be made by the Special Session of Congress until the ax fell. 
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The last Congressional committee that considered the act had made a 
favorable report, and this report with very strong support from the nu- 
merous interested agencies, organizations of women, and individuals will 
undoubtedly secure the passage of the new bill.t We review in this issue 
the recent Report of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau on the sixth 
year of the administration of the act (see p. 708). 


HE Committee on the Cost of Medical Care (g10 Seventeenth 

Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C.) has recently published ab- 
stracts of the completed reports of the first two studies in a series of 
thirty that are to be made under its direction. 

The first of these studies attempted to discover answers to the five 
following questions: (1) How often, on the average, are people hampered 
or definitely disabled by illness during a year? (2) How much time do 
they lose from their usual ‘occupations because of these illnesses? (3) What 
kinds of diseases cause these illnesses? (4) How many people suffer from 
physical and mental defects? (5) What kinds of defects are the most 
prevalent? 

Data derived from several different sources were used in attempting 
to answer these questions. The study made by the United States Public 
Health Service (1921-24) of illnesses occurring during a period of twenty- 
eight months among the general population of Hagerstown, Maryland, 
was one important source of information. This was supplemented by a 
record of absences from school owing to illness, not only in Hagerstown 
but also in certain Missouri schools that were studied in 1919-20. Data 
were also drawn from studies of the employees of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston over a ten-year period, and of the 16,285 
employees of the B. F. Goodrich Company over a three-year period, both 
of which were surveys made by the United States Public Health Service. 

An analysis of these data indicated that people are, on the average, 
disabled by illness at least once each year, the rate varying with age and 
sex. Men are disabled approximately once during each year, women from 
once to twice, and children more than twice per school year. 

These illnesses cause a loss of from seven to eight days’ work each 
year for each adult male and from eight to twelve days’ work for each 
adult female. Calculations based on these figures point to a loss of 250,- 
000,000 work days each year by the 36,000,000 wage-earners of the 
United States, and to absences from school approximating 170,000,000 
days per school year. 


t See this Review, III, 119. 
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Among the disabling diseases, colds and bronchial conditions and 
influenza and grippe led all others both as to frequency and as to number 
of days of absence from work or from school occasioned by them. Among 
the general population of Hagerstown respiratory diseases accounted for 
62.1 per cent of all illnesses, and among the Missouri school children colds 
and influenza were responsible for 61.8 per cent of the absences. 

The last two points covered by the investigation are less convincingly 
answered. Statistics based upon examinations of 100,000 adult males 
under the direction of the Life Extension Institute are presented. Addi- 
tional figures are quoted from the health records of a group of 10,000 adult 
male industrial workers. The findings of six surveys of school and pre- 
school children are also utilized. In considering the mentally deficient, 
the blind, and the deaf, it was necessary to fall back, as usual, upon esti- 
mates. The number of mentally defective is placed at 900,000, the blind 
at over 100,000, and the number of school children wholly or partly deaf 
at 3,000,000. 

The second study, like the first, is a compilation of existing material. 
It is entitled A Survey of Statistical Data on Medical Facilities in the United 
States. It points out that there are approximately 1,500,000 people in 
the United States engaged in the care and prevention of illness. Approxi- 
mately 400,000 of this number, including doctors and dentists, were enu- 
merated. The remainder, including such groups as midwives, pharma- 
cists, and hospital personnel, were estimated. 

Charts showing the increase in the various medical facilities indicate, 
among other things, that the number of doctors is not increasing as 
rapidly as the population. The report points out, however, that improved 
transportation facilities may have counterbalanced the decrease in ratio 
of physicians to population. Both dentists and nurses have outstripped 
population in rate of increase. Hospital beds have increased steadily in 
number and clinics have, since 1900, witnessed a growth that is little 
short of phenomenal. 

Some interesting facts are presented with regard to the distribution 
of the existing facilities. Both institutions and personnel cluster in the 
urban centers. Some cities, for example, have one dentist for every 500 
inhabitants, while rural areas may have only one dentist for 4,000 in- 
habitants. In proportion to its population California exceeds all other 
states in numbers of doctors, dentists, and nurses. Wisconsin leads in 
number of hospital beds per unit of population. 

Obviously, these two studies supplement one another. The first seeks 
to throw light on the extent of the problem of illness and disability. The 
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second endeavors to examine the facilities available to meet it. Whether 
these facilities are adequate will perhaps become clearer as the succeeding 
studies in the series appear. 


‘HE efforts made by the National Child Labor Committee to pro- 
mote the national observance of what is called “Child Labor Day” 
will be warmly commended by the social workers of the United States, 
who, more than any other professional group, understand the importance 
of extending protective legislation for children. Child Labor Day, 1930, 
will be observed January 25, for synagogues; January 26, for Sunday 
schools and churches; and January 27, for clubs and other organizations. 
The fact that Child Labor Day, 1930, follows a year when forty-four 
state legislatures were in session justifies a sober stock-taking or inventory 
of the results. Although more than twenty bills of some significance for 
child labor were passed, only two of these were of first-rate importance, 
and the record shows that scores of progressive child labor bills were 
defeated. 

In the years since Child Labor Day was first observed in 1907, the 
working children for whom the National Child Labor Committee was 
then seeking protection have become adults, many with children of their 
own. How much better chance will this new generation of children have 
than did their parents? 

In 1907 only twenty-nine states kept children under fourteen out of 
the factories, and many of the twenty-nine granted liberal exemptions 
from the law. Today although great progress has been made, there are 
still three states where there is no minimum age for work in factories ex- 
cept indirectly through the school laws; and five more where children may 
work in factories at twelve years or even younger, outside of school hours. 

There are no longer any states entirely lacking a compulsory school 
attendance law, as did twelve states at that time; the maximum age for 
compulsory attendance now varies from fourteen to eighteen years in- 
stead of from twelve to sixteen years “if employed”; and the minimum 
school term averages somewhat longer now. But there are still eighteen 
states where for various reasons, such as poverty or family need, exemp- 
tion from school attendance may be secured by children below the sup- 
posedly minimum age of fourteen. Restriction of working hours and 
prohibition of night work have improved conditions for the children 
who do work; but in eleven states children under sixteen may still work 
in factories after seven in the evening; and in twelve states they may 
work more than eight hours a day. 
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The new federal census, which is about to be taken, should assist us 
in the stock-taking in this field by showing in what states and in what 
occupations child labor is still most prevalent. 

But what of the future? Shall another generation of burdened chil- 
dren struggle to maturity under the double handicap of inadequate school- 
ing and the demoralizing effects of premature and non-educative indus- 
trial employment? The social workers have valiantly supported these 
fundamental laws for the protection of children in the past, and no one 
thinks they are weary of well doing! 


OUSES of prostitution again came before the Assembly of the 
League of Nations last September, when the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Traffic in Women and Children (of which Grace Abbott, 
chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, is the American representa- 
tive) was presented to the members of the League. Printed copies of this 
report (Official No. A. 60. 1929. IV) are now available. The Committee 
recommends that inquiries into the international traffic should now be 
made in countries not previously investigated. For the purpose of this 
inquiry a special body of experts is suggested, which, in view of the dif- 
ference in habits, customs, and conditions in many eastern countries, 
“should include persons who are well acquainted with the special condi- 
tions in the East and that women should be among these persons.” It 
is also suggested that American funds which made possible the searching 
investigation carried on in Europe and the Americas will be provided for 
the continuation of the inquiry. 

The report also calls attention to the evidence furnished “as to the 
growing change in public opinion in favour of abolition” and “notes with 
satisfaction the positive advance made in this direction, and it places on 
record the fact that the general experience of the various countries points 
to the advisability of abolition.” 

Earlier reports of the Committee meetings in the spring showed that 
the “abolitionist’”’ movement was making continuous and very encourag- 
ing progress, indicated by the fact that even France had finally dropped 
her objections to discussions by the League of the licensed-house system. 
Satisfaction over the change in the French spirit was very cordially ex- 
pressed, and as a result of the change in the French attitude the discus- 
sions of the Committee at the last meeting were concerned not with aboli- 
tion but ‘“‘with the measures that may be needed to protect public order 
in the streets and the public health when licensed houses have at last 
been abolished.” According to the Manchester Guardian, Mr. Harris, of 
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the Children’s Department of the British Home Office, submitted a 
memorandum “which indicated that the results of the abolition of such 
houses in Great Britain are entirely satisfactory. Other Committee mem- 
bers stated that no country which had once adopted abolition had ever 
returned to the licensed-house system.” 


HE League of Nations Committee on Child Welfare also reported 

to the Assembly in September (Official No. A. 55. 1929. IV) 
through Count Carton de Wiart, of Belgium. The report deals with a 
number of questions concerning the problem of assistance for all indigent 
foreign minors, and the conclusions of the Committee were based on the 
following principles, which are interesting to Americans because of the 
significance of the immigration problem: 


1. With respect to assistance, the foreign minor has the same rights as the 
minor who is a national of the country, except that the former may be re- 
patriated. 

2. The interests of the minor must always be the first consideration when- 
ever there is any question of affording him assistance. 

3. Repatriation is not to be looked up as being necessarily the best method 
of affording assistance. 

According to this draft, assistance includes not only maintenance, treat- 
ment in hospital and medical attendance, but education. .... If the idea of 
sovereignty suffers any infringement, it is only by the sacrifice of the right to 
expel indigent foreign minors on the grounds of their indigence alone. In an age 
when humanitarian considerations are constantly receiving more attention, it 
seems only wise that the interests of an indigent child should not be at the mercy 
of an exaggerated conception of the right of sovereignty unless there is some 
imperious and proven necessity. 


A rather unusual feature of the Committee report deals with the 
“movies,” and should perhaps be quoted because it is an interesting sub- - 
ject to have before the Assembly of the League of Nations: ; 

The Fifth Committee on Child Welfare emphasised the necessity for close 
co-operation between the Child Welfare Committee and the International Edu- 
cational Cinematographic Institute. The relation between questions of the 
cinema and child welfare are obvious; they touch common ground in matters 
of education, psychology, sociology, crime, morality and medicine. The cinema 
can and should become a useful instrument of children’s education. It cannot 
be said that at present it satisfactorily fulfils this purpose; for its influence is 
very frequently harmful to children and young people. By encouraging the in- 
tellectual laziness of the child and the taste of the youth of the present day for 
speed, the moving picture makes a deep impression on the brain of the child, 
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because a child lacks critical sense, hardly distinguishes between real life and 
imagination, between fact and fiction. The shadows which appear so fugitive 
upon the screen often remain deeply engraved upon its subconscious mind. 
Measures should be taken to ensure that the cinema does less harm to children 
and more good. In expressing its complete confidence in the work of the new 
International Institute, the Fifth Committee stressed the recommendations 
made by the Child Welfare Committee for measures in the interests of safety 
and health in cinema halls, and in particular the recommendation concerning 
non-inflammable films. It also directed the attention of the Rome Institute 
to a study of the means of promoting and encouraging the production, exchange 
and representation of recreational films intended specially for children, which 
would amuse them whilst contributing towards their intellectual and moral 
progress. One member drew particular attention to the influence of the cinema 
on the eyesight of children and to the appropriate steps to prevent these evil 
effects. 

The American members of this Committee are Miss Grace Abbott, 
chief of the United States Children’s Bureau; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, the 
former chief; and Miss Charlotte Whitton, of the Canadian Council on 
Child Welfare. Because of the inconvenient time at which the Com- 
mittee meeting was called neither Miss Abbott nor Miss Whitton was 
able to be present. 


HE policy of the British government relating to emigration is very 

comprehensively reviewed in the last report of the Oversea Settle- 
ment Committee (Cmd. 3308). The constant suggestion of migration as 
a solution for unemployment is said to be misleading. The secretary of 
state for Dominion Affairs in the last Conservative government carefully 
explained that 
the object of a policy of Empire migration is first and foremost to build up the 
strength and wealth of the Empire as a whole by the better distribution of its 
population, and to increase the openings for success in life and the develop- 
ment of character of all our people. .... Incidentally, and accidentally, the 
actual movement of migration may help to relieve the labour market in 
times of industrial depression, and many of those who migrate, and make a 
success of their adventure in a new country, may actually be unemployed at 
the moment of their deciding to go. But it is the probability of their succeeding 
which is the one factor which must weigh with the Government, and not the 
fact that they are unemployed. 


The great wave of emigration that swept over Great Britain and Ire- 
land after the Napoleonic wars is said to resemble the recent post-war 
situation. The increased emigration following 1815 is explained by the 
fact that 
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for some years population had grown rapidly, and when the war ended, the large 
public debt, the cessation of war expenditure, the disbandment of the fighting 
forces, and a series of bad harvests caused serious distress and unemployment. 


Free passages were offered in 1919 to ex-service men and women who 
wished to settle in the British Dominions, and some 80,000 persons were 
emigrated under this scheme. 


But in 1920, as after Waterloo, the effects of the War upon employment 
and industry became apparent, and in the autumn of that year, after reviewing 
the whole situation, the Government decided that one of the most hopeful 
methods of dealing with it was to adopt an active migration policy and to en- 
deavour by accelerating the distribution of population to accelerate the devel- 
opment of the Empire’s resources. 


The whole subject was discussed in the House of Commons last No- 
vember. The number of emigrants to Canada has been increasing, but 
emigration to Australia and New Zealand has been falling off so heavily 
as to more than compensate for the Canadian increase. The reasons 
given by the Oversea Setilement Committee provide much food for 
thought. These are classified under three heads: (1) those in Great Brit- 
ain, (2) on the voyage, and (3) in the Dominions, and are important 
enough to be quoted in detail: 


CAUSES PREVENTING THE MORE RAPID DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
AS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS 

a) In Great Britain.—(1) The industrial habits and the townward bent of 
the general population and its consequent unwillingness, and, without training, 
unfitness, to take advantage of openings overseas. .... 

(2) The upward tendency of the standard of living and comfort in Great 
Britain during the present generation. 

(3) The cumulative effect of schemes of social insurance and especially of 
unemployment benefits. The effect of these schemes is probably greater than 
has hitherto been supposed, and it seems inevitable that they should tend to 
anchor population in this country and decrease its mobility. 

(4) The fact that Dominion Governments have not hitherto seen their 
way to grant assisted passages to any except single men or families going to 
land work, single women going to domestic service, or nominated persons. 

(5) Although it is true that emigration may at times be stimulated by sheer 
necessity and want, it is clear that under modern conditions the population of 
this country is most ready to undertake the adventure of migration when it is 
prospering, and least ready to do so when it is faced with adversity. The 
spirit of successful migration is a spirit of buoyant optimism. 

b) On the voyage.—The high cost of travel, which checks migration just as 
a high customs tariff keeps out imports. 
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c) In the Dominions.—(1) The inflow of population from this country de- 
pends not so much upon conditions in Great Britain as upon the power of the 
Dominions to absorb and provide adequate employment for new arrivals... .. 

(2) The power of the Dominions to absorb men is restricted by the fact 
that they are mainly agricultural, and that Great Britain is mainly industrial. 
To adapt industrialists to agriculture is not only costly but difficult... .. 

(3) In the case of women, the demand is primarily for capable domestic 
servants, and State-aid is almost entirely limited to this class of woman worker. 
But women, as well as men, are turning more and more to industry for a liveli- 
hood, and show a disinclination to take up domestic work either here or over- 


(4) It is difficult for Dominion Governments to secure consent to a policy 
of providing funds for settling new arrivals even from the Mother Country 
without also providing funds for settlement of their own established popula- 


(5) The fact that immigrants, even if they enter the Dominions with the 
intention of working upon the land, tend to drift into towns and enter into 
industry. This fact leads Labour in the Dominions to argue that immigration 
tends to depress wages and increase unemployment, and consequently that so 
long as any unemployment exists immigration is objectionable. .. . . 


AMILY allowances were again discussed September 30 by the Labour 

Party Conference of Great Britain, which met at Brighton. The fol- 
lowing resolution on family allowances was moved on behalf of the In- 
dependent Labour party: 

This Conference expresses its view that it is the primary purpose of a Labour 
government to direct its energies to securing for all who render useful service to 
the community, a return for their labour sufficient to meet adequately all the 
needs of the citizen, his wife, and his family. The Conference, therefore, be- 
lieves that the grave poverty and insecurity of life afflicting large numbers of 
people can be alleviated quickly by the Government drastically increasing the 
taxation of the wealthy to provide for a wide development of the social services, 
including an effective system of children’s allowances. 

Miss Dorothy Jewson, supporting the resolution, said it was neces- 
sary that immediate help should be given to the people who were suffer- 
ing in the distressed areas. The principle that the state was responsible 
for the welfare of the children had been recognized in the public health 
and education services, and there was no difficulty during the war in ob- 
taining allowances for the children of the men who were in the army. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., home secretary, viewed the resolution with a 
great deal of sympathy, but he warned the Conference to consider it with 
a full realization of the industrial and economic implications which were 
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involved. He pointed out that the trade unions who had a very real, and 
he might say a prior, interest in the question of family allowances, were 
divided upon it, and he asked the Conference to remember the number of 
reforms which were being pressed. It was a question of which was to come 
first, second, and third, and how the money was to be got for them. 

The resolution was also opposed by Mr. Ernest Bevin, who said the 
trade unions must have regard not only to their political policy but to 
the fact that they were part and parcel of a very intricate wage system 
that had not grown up in a day. If they tampered with it lightly they 
might bring the whole system of trade unionism about their ears. He 
agreed, however, with the principle of the resolution, because the man 
whose income was below the income-tax level was as much entitled as 
the man whose income was above it to an allowance for his children. 

The radical member of the House of Commons, Mr. J. Maxton, said 
three years had elapsed since the Independent Labour party first brought 
this question forward, and yet the Conference was no nearer to a decision. 
They must get speedily out of capitalism into socialism. The way to do 
it was to devise a strategy, having industrial and political aspects, which 
would carry the workers of this country into a new order of society, not 
through increasing misery but by a steady increase of the comfort of 
their homes. 

Another member:of the House of Commons, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, 
asked whether the stage had not been reached when the wages system 
was too complicated to be just. Were they to play into the hands of 
capitalism instead of getting down to the fundamental needs of Labour? 
Mr. C. Dukes, M.P., who opposed the resolution, said it was sometimes 
forgotten that what the workers gained by legislation they might lose 
by their apathy and indifference to trade union organization. 

Mr. Herbert Smith, of the Miners’ Federation, said that if ever there 
was a time for passing a resolution like this he and his Federation thought 
it now. Some of the people who wanted converting to the resolution 
ought to come down to the mining districts and see what had happened. 
They had nothing to fear about wage agreements in connection with the 
feeding of children. Their first duty was to see that children were taken 
out of industrial warfare and provided for if there was conflict between 
the employers and the workmen. 

Mr. Bromley, who opposed the resolution, said that many of the 
trade unions were not ripe for the change. The Labour party without the 
driving force of the trade unions behind it would be, he said, an ineffec- 
tive instrument. ‘ 
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The chairman of the General Council of the Trade Union Congress 
(Mr. John Beard) said the opposition to family allowances in the trade 
unions arose out of a dead earnestness in defense of trade union principles, 
and it was no use trying to set it aside. With a warning against ‘“‘unen- 
lightened enthusiasm,” he advised the conference to defer the considera- 
tion of the subject. 

The foreign secretary, Mr. Arthur Henderson, replying on behalf of 
the executive, pointed out that the resolution asked for “a wide develop- 
ment of the social services.’”’ Did those who framed the resolution realize 
that the conference committed itself last year, and the government of 
the day was consequently committed to removing the anomalies in con- 
nection with widows’ pensions; to try to secure removal from industry 
of many thousands of workers when they had reached a particular age; 
to an overhauling of the entire pension scheme; and to the granting of 
maintenance allowances in connection with the raising of the school age. 
It would not be statesmanship or practical politics to divide the Labour 
movement on something they were not agreed upon, instead of proceed- 
ing with what they were agreed upon. 

And thus, once more, the Labour party postponed action on the ques- 
tion of family allowances. 


HE Labour government in Great Britain has announced that the 

school-leaving age for children will be raised in 1931 from fourteen to 
fifteen. As the government has the support of the Liberal party for this 
change, it may be assumed that the plan will be carried out. The inter- 
mediate time will be utilized in providing educational facilities for the ap- 
proximately 300,000 children for whom such provision has not been made 
in the past. In Great Britain the free school system, except for scholar- 
ships provided for especially promising children, has ended with the 
elementary schools. 

Reports made to the United States Children’s Bureau of the number 
of work permits issued indicate that in the United States approximately 
300,000 children between fourteen and sixteen go to work in the occupa- 
tions covered by the child labor laws—100,000 at fourteen, and 200,000 at 
fifteen years of age. A few states—California, Maine, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, and Texas (factories only)—have a fifteen-year minimum, and 
two states—Ohio and Montana (factories and where machinery is oper- 
ated only)—a sixteen-year minimum age for general employment. To 
raise the age to fifteen in all the states is therefore a very much simpler 
problem in the United States, both because the numbers affected would 
be relatively much smaller—a third as many children in a population 
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twice as large would be affected—and because inasmuch as the public 
schools in America are organized to care for the upper age groups, no 
fundamental change in school organization is necessary. 

Great Britain is adopting this measure because it is believed to be a 
wise social and economic policy, and also because it is a useful part of the 
program for the reduction of unemployment. A raising of the age can be 
urged on the same grounds in the United States. 


HE reorganization of the public health service in Greece is dealt 

with in a League of Nations Report prepared by its Public Health 
Committee. The Report does not minimize the serious conditions that 
are a legacy of the war. It shows that malaria, tuberculosis, enteric fever, 
dysentery, and other preventible diseases are ‘‘far too common, that the 
welfare of mothers and infants is often capable of great improvment,” 
and that the treatment of the sick is often “lamentably defective.” 

The medical profession of Greece is said to be overcrowded, the num- 
ber of students is far too great, and the equipment of the training-centers 
“conspicuously defective.” There is no possibility under present condi- 
tions of the students being educated to a sufficiently high standard of 
curative medicine, to say nothing of the teaching in the art of prevention 
of disease. 

Still more notable, according to a report furnished by the London 
Times, is the need of forming a personnel of hospital nurses and health 
visitors: 

The tradition has not been sufficiently established in Greece that hospital 
nursing is among the most honourable of the professions, and one that offers a 
career to educated and intelligent women. ... . A similar need for improve- 
ment exists in the case of midwives. The opportunities and the nature of the 
training given at the one training-center at Athens are lamentable. 


Emphasis is laid on the point that a modern health service cannot be 
formed unless the officers are adequately paid and give their whole time 
to the service. 

The outlook for remedial legislation under M. Venizelos, the Greek 
prime minister, is.very hopeful. All measures necessary for the applica- 
tion of the recommendations in the Report will undoubtedly be recom- 
mended to the Greek Parliament. 


ARRIAGE Consultation Centers are not new in Germany, and 

a recent (September, 1929) issue of the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir 

W ohlfahrispflege, Berlin, announces that the invalidity insurance organ- 
ization of the province of Hanover has established recently a marriage 
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consultation center in that province for the purpose of giving medical and 
personal advice to persons contemplating marriage, and those already 
married. In order to promote attendance, the organization is paying for 
the transportation of rural residents of moderate means. 


HILDREN’S health centers have been organized for some time in the 
larger cities of Italy, but a recent issue of the Maternita ed infanzia, 
Rome, gives an interesting account of the more recent organization of 
traveling child health centers, which were practically unknown in the 
rural districts until 1927, when they were organized in these districts by 
the government. For this purpose it was planned to divided the country 
into a number of districts each to be under the supervision of a physician 
and each to be equipped with several traveling child health centers. The 
number of centers is gradually increasing. So far they have been estab- 
lished for the most part on the islands and in southern Italy. Only one 
center had been functioning in the North. Each of the centers now func- 
tioning serves about twenty rural settlements, two or three of which are 
visited a day. In this way every settlement is visited once each week. 
The staff of a traveling center consists of an especially trained physi- 
cian and one or more assistants. The physician examines mothers of 
children, tells them the important rules of hygiene and dietetics, and 
distributes milk and other food for the children. The assistant visits the 
home and teaches the mother how to dress, bathe, and generally care for 
the children. Some of the centers have on their staff a specialist in ob- 
stetrics and gynecology who examines the mothers and gives them the 
necessary advice. A record is kept of every woman and child examined 
so that it is possible to follow up the cases. 

Statistics show that the infant and child mortality in the districts 
where the health centers are functioning was much lower in 1927 and 1928 
than in the two preceding years. At first the work of the health centers 
was opposed by the local physicians and druggists, but this attitude has 
gradually changed. 


FORMAL report of its investigation and findings has been issued 

by the American Red Cross Commission to China, of which Col. 
Ernest P. Bicknell was chairman. The Commission was appointed in 
December, 1928, by the Central Committee of the American Red Cross, 
and was requested to determine whether the famine conditions reported 
in China warranted the intervention of American philanthropic agencies. 
After spending approximately two months in China the Commission 
brought back a negative report. 
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Differences of opinion have of course arisen and have been vigorously 
expressed. ‘The issue is not so much with the findings of the Commission 
as with the reasoning upon which the conclusions are based. The fact is 
that the problem in China transcends the capacities of any private 
philanthropic society in this or any other country. Briefly and convinc- 
ingly the report makes this point clear, yet never once does it indicate 
that this is the fundamental objection to American relief activities. It 
chooses to fall back upon the theory that political and economic disor- 
ganization are not “acts of God’ and that the American Red Cross can 
intervene only when distress results from “natural causes.”’ 

“Natural causes” did not call Florence Nightingale to Scutari, nor 
can an “‘act of God” be held responsible for the war that took the Ameri- 
can Red Cross to a score of European battle lines in 1914-18. The 
Chinese peasant, never safe from starvation, cannot be held responsible 
for the political ruin that threatens his death. To him the band of ma- 
rauders who pillage his field are no less an “‘act of God” than the periodic 
floods of the Yellow River. 

The Commission has done the country a service in setting forth with 
unusual vividness and clarity the existing situation in China. It has 
made clear, among other things, that disorganization and confusion in 
present relief activities are the rule and not the exception. The conclu- 
sion is inescapable that national philanthropic societies had best not 
turn themselves adrift upon “the shoreless seas of China’s poverty.” 
Nothing short of concerted action by the world powers seems likely to 
be availing. Confronted by such a situation, it is unfortunate that the 
Commission marred its admirable work by falling back upon specious 
distinctions to justify its findings. 

The report makes no mention of the League of Red Cross Societies. 
It is possible that the investigation would have received a wider hearing 
throughout the world if it had been sponsored by the League rather than 
by one of the League’s constituent societies. 


ROFESSOR Stuart A. Rice, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 

worked out a clearly defined “policy respecting student research in 
association with social agencies.”’ Professor Rice says by way of explana- 
tion: 


The ethical responsibilities subsisting among the various persons involved 
in connection with the performance and publication of research work have not 
been clearly formulated. Professor Truman L. Kelley has recently published 
the results of a questionnaire relating to the responsibility of authors for giving 
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credit to those who have rendered assistance of various kinds in the preparation 
of books and articles. 

A somewhat related question involves the mutual responsibilities of educa- 
tional departments, students, and non-educational agencies. There are reasons 
to fear that in their desire to be of service to the community and to particular 
social agencies, departments of instructions in universities and colleges may lose 
sight of the educational responsibility to their students. The Department of 
Sociology of the University of Pennsylvania has recently expressed its policy in 
this respect. It has been suggested that this statement be presented to the 
readers of the Social Service Review as a possible basis of some general discussion 
leading tq a crystallization of opinion concerning the mutual responsibilities 
involved. The formulation referred to follows: 


POLICY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, CONCERNING CO-OPERATION WITH 
SOCIAL AGENCIES IN RESEARCH 

The Department of Sociology is frequently consulted regarding investiga- 
tions originated by social agencies. It is not infrequently asked to assign stu- 
dents to research projects involving the records of such agencies. Since the 
department desires in such cases to be of all possible assistance consistent with 
its educational responsibilities, the following statement of policy has been pre- 
pared for its guidance and that of agencies concerned. 

1. Research studies undertaken by graduate and undergraduate University 
students in connection with social agencies must have as their prime considera- 
tion the educational benefit to be received by the student. Any other major 
consideration would be in conflict with the chief end of University instruction. 

2. It follows that the tasks assigned to students should be such as will 
employ their reasoning and analytic powers. Routine work which might be per- 
formed by clerical assistants, were funds for their employment available, 
is not fairly to be regarded as a student research function. A minimum amount 
of such routine work may be viewed as desirable for practice in technique, or 
as essential for a better understanding by the student of the nature of the 
data and the conclusions drawn therefrom. 

3. Since a secondary objective of the Department of Sociology is to extend 
scientific knowledge concerning society, projects to which students are assigned 
should preferably have an interest sufficiently general to promote this end. 
Conversely, investigations the value of which are limited to a particular organi- 
zation do not offer a preferred field for student research. 


HE Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago announces the establishment of a Samuel Deutsch 
Professorship which has been provided by a new endowment given by the 
Chicago friends of the late Samuel Deutsch, for some years president of 


t Kelley, Scientific Method (University of Ohio Press, 1929). 
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the Associated Jewish Charities. Sophonisba Preston Breckinridge has 
been appointed by the University Trustees as the first “Deutsch Professor 
of Public Welfare Administration” in recognition of her special services 
in this field. In addition to the professorship the Deutsch fund provides 
an income for social research purposes, and the School announces the 
dedication of a portion of the fund for the coming year to further research 
in the care of the aged and the setting up of a new center for both field 
work and research under the Illinois Department of Public Welfare for 
parole and other social work in connection with the state hospitals for the 
insane. The need of trained personnel in this field is keenly felt by the 
new members of the Illinois Department, and the School looks forward to 
an awakening interest in this field among its students. The fund also pro- 
vides for the establishment of a special field work training center in co- 
operation with the Jewish Social Service Bureau of Chicago. Mr. H. L. 
Lurie, who is the director of the Bureau, is also a member of the Faculty 
of the School. Finally, the fund will provide for an annual conference on 
some subject of special interest to the social workers of Chicago. A com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Professor Paul H. Douglas is arranging 
for the first Samuel Deutsch Conference to be held early in March on the 
subject “The Care of the Aged.” This is an important subject in Illinois 
because the question of old-age pensions is widely discussed. Dr. I. M. 
Rubinow, who has been invited to take charge of the Conference, an- 
nounces that the first day will probably be devoted to the problems of the 
care of the aged by old people’s homes, almshouses, and private relief or- 
ganizations, and the second day of the Conference will be devoted to the 
subject of old-age pensions. 
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Ethical Problems: An Introduction to Ethics for Hospital Nurses and Social 
Workers. By BEATRICE EDGELL, D.Litt., Ph.D., with a Preface by 
A. Lioyb-STILL, C.B.E., R.R.C. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
1929. Pp. ix+149. 5s. 

This book grew out of lectures given to International Nurse Students at 
Bedford College, University of London. It essays three tasks: (1) a psychologi- 
cal orientation of human conduct, (2) an exposition of an ethical point of view 
with the main moral principles that derive from it, and (3) the application of the 
principles involved to social service in general and to nursing in particular. The 
psychological orientation aims to parade “‘in outline the course of development 
that lies between a recoil from a prick and recoil from a crime.”’ It makes use 
of the instinct concept, following Drever, but is not restricted to it. It empha- 
sizes the voluntaristic aspect of human nature, but sets ideas to direct emotion. 
The ethical treatment is clearly executed. It gives attention to judgments of 
ought, of right, and of good, holding that all alike are objective—authoritative, 
ultimate, objective, and universal—though admitting that their content is rela- 
tive to time and place. The ethical influence of the T. H. Green tradition is 
observable. It is this influence that makes difficult a satisfactory performance of 
the third task—application of these ethical principles to conduct. 

A nurse or social worker who has just learned that moral judgments are 
“authoritative, ultimate, objective, and universal,’ might reasonably come. to 
the third part of this book with hope of getting some of her personal or profes- 
sional problems solved. The reviewer advises against this hope; for what she 
learns is that she must have “moral courage,” “‘wisdom,” “sincerity,” “humor,”’ 
and “‘tact.”” The reviewer does not quarrel with this outcome; he only wonders 
about the foreground. Most professional people learn before the ethicist does 
that ‘universal’ principles do not yield infallible guidance in particular crises, 
and that particular fitness (tact, wisdom, etc.) cannot be universally generalized 
without evaporating into words. This book suggests vividly that the profes- 
sional person has more to teach the philosopher about professional ethics than 
the philosopher has to teach him. The “‘applications” in this book are in almost 
every case non-conclusive illustrations. The volume closes with a chapter of 
genial observations upon the probable temperamental and other qualifications 
required for a vocation, particularly for nursing or other forms of social work. 

T. V. SmitH 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Near East and American Philanthropy: A Survey Conducted under 
the Guidance of the General Committee of the Near East Survey. By 
FRANK A. Ross, C. LUTHER FRy, ELBRIDGE SIBLEY. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1929. Pp. xiii+308. $3.50. 

The dual title of this book indicates the wide scope of its contents. It is the 
report of a comprehensive survey by a special committee upon the countries of 
the Near East and of the service there rendered by the Near East Relief and 
other American agencies. 

The survey seems incomplete in that it includes a part but not all of the 
Balkan States. Why leave out Yugoslavia and Roumania? A great work in 
public health and child welfare was rendered by the American Red Cross and 
the Serbian Child Welfare Association of America in Yugoslavia during the 
years immediately following the World War. Continuing projects, such as 
nurses’ training schools, rural health clinics, etc., established by the Serbian 
Child Welfare Association of America, are now maintained by the people of 
that country. 

The book is encyclopedic in its range and classification of the topics covered 
in each country, and the facts are set forth in an interesting manner. The 
countries and peoples included in the survey are Armenia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Turkey, Iraq, Palestine, and Syria. The physiography of the countries, 
the peoples, governments, occupations, industries, trade, health, education, 
religion, and social conditions are all set forth in detail, together with the natural 
resources, products, racial and national attitudes, and customs. The undertak- 
ings, missionary, medical, educational, and social, of various American organiza- 
tions are listed. The extensive work of the Near East Relief is mentioned but 
not presented in detail, as this would require a report in itself equal to the 
volume before us. } 

General observations like the following are very illuminating: q 

A wave of nationalism has passed through every Near-eastern state, often breaking 
out into open violence and causing hatred and blood-shed. The period is a very critical 
one. The need for social, industrial, and spiritual help of a constructive nature is very 
urgent to enable the eastern people to lay hold on those things in western life which 
are uplifting and to counteract the license and radicalism which are being bred by our 
so-called civilization. 

Among the outstanding measures stressed in special reports embodied in 
the general survey are: 

Improved methods of agriculture and stock-raising in all the countries of the Near 
East. 

Adaptation of American educational undertakings to the needs of the particular 
peoples among whom they are maintained: “The work must not be too American.” 

A federation of all American agencies to avoid duplication of service and to bring 
about co-operation in the various fields of action. 

The training of native leaders who will stay in their own country and serve among 
their own people. Their tendency is to emigrate. 
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The conserving of the permanent and continuing results of the hundred million 
dollars already expended, by means of demonstration centers, advisory and subsidy 
aid in the future. 

The leaving of actual field service of all American agencies largely in the hands of 
the natives of the different countries. 

The report closes with a most practical and constructive recommendation, 
namely: That all American agencies, educational, social, and religious, operat- 
ing in the Near East countries, “be invited to organize a council for the purpose 
of studying and discussing problems arising in the planning and conducting of 
the work in the Near East in a codperative manner.” Suggestive measures 
toward the organization of this council are set forth. 

The book is timely in that it covers an area which has been for many years, 
and will continue to be, the political storm center of civilization. 

R. R. REEDER 

Marsu FounDATION SCHOOL 

Van WERT, OHIO 


The Heroic Life of St. Vincent de Paul. A Biography. By HENRI LAVEDAN, 
translated by HELEN YOUNGER CHASE. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1929. Pp. 279. $2.50. 

“Monsieur Vincent, Almoner of Galley Slaves,”’ is the original title of M. 
Lavedan’s biography of the heroic saint. The author’s, rather than the transla- 
tor’s, choice of title gives the keynote to this newest life of a humble-minded 
friend of men, who in a period of religious and civil warfare, and of extremes of 
luxury and destitution, developed a vast system of charitable relief. The shep- 
herd boy, whose parents could each claim (according to M. Lavedan) to have 
come of gentle race, though the father never used the inherited de, was while he 
tended his flock from the age of six to twelve a miniature of the old man who 
nearly three quarters of a century later walked after midnight through squalid 
quarters of Paris in search of foundlings whom he might carry under the ample, 
firm folds of his cloak to a safe shelter. The small boy who gave his treasured 
savings, 30 sous, to a mendicant who passed him in the field, who shared the 
flour he carried from the mill with a beggar on the road, was father to the man 
who organized the Associations of Charity and the Ladies and Sisters of Charity. 
The same spirit of unstinted service actuated the shepherd of souls who adapted 
to his use the abandoned priory of Saint Lazare, who reformed the treatment of 
prisoners and hospital patients, who lived free of worldly ambition first as tutor, 
later as chaplain and almoner, in the houses of noblemen and of royalty, who 
met the boy dauphin (who became Louis XIV) in the home of one of his patrons, 
who turned ladies of quality from scandalous modes of living to service of the 
poor, who brought to penance a famous duelist (who as a pledge of good faith 
broke in pieces his unconquered sword), who dared to advise Richelieu to bring 
an end to war and Mazarin to cease making unworthy nominations for eccle- 
siastical benefices. ; 
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In each act of his life Vincent is a consistent servant of his Master. The 
many masters under whom he served in his varied career were to him but fellow- 
servants of the one supreme Lord. The clue to his method of dealing with all 
types of men and women lay in the simplicity of his faith in a common Father. 
His peasant breeding had taught him to see situations as they are. To draw sick 
and poor together, to bring them to an understanding of one another so that 
they might face each other on a basis of fraternal union, was fundamental. But 
he accepted differences in social status as inevitable. He was a Franciscan of 
the seventeenth century. Vincent’s experiences as a slave, captured and sold by 
the Turks, gave him an appreciation of the physical and mental torture endured 
by galley slaves. His belief in men’s power to respond to a call to repentance 
and to change of life was grounded on the conversion of the renegade Savoyard 
who had owned him in Turkey, but who gave him his freedom and then took the 
vows of a monk. 

The narrative is graphic, swift moving, and romantic. It is, with a notable 
exception, free from documentation. One is puzzled as in some other present- 
decade biographies to know how literally the recorded writings of Vincent have 
been drawn on to provide the data given in quotation marks. One of the saint’s 
biographers consulted 6,000 of his letters for the life published in 1748. The 
Congregation of the Mission (founded by St. Vincent de Paul in 1625) has in 
recent years published a twelve-volume critical and definitive edition of their 
patron’s letters and conferences. 

The translator seems to the reviewer to make the biography appear to be a 
more sentimental record than is the original. The French is charged with emo- 
tion, but it has a poetic quality which relieves the sentimental strain. 


Mary WILtcox GLENN 
New York City 


The State of the Poor: A History of the Labouring Classes in England, with 
Parochial Reports (1797). By Str FREDERIC Morton EDEN. Abridged 
and edited by A. G. L. Rocers, with an Introduction. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1929. Pp. li+383. $4.50. 

Discourse Touching Provision for the Poor (1683). By Str MATTHEW HALE. 
(Little Books) London: Peter Davies, 1927. Pp. 88. 2s. 

These two reprints will be interesting to social workers—Sir M. Hale’s little 
treatise of the seventeenth century, which is reprinted in the original form, and 
Sir F. M. Eden’s more impressive inquiry, which is very much abridged. 

Eden’s State of the Poor has been regarded as a classic by students of English 
economic history interested in the condition of the poor—especially the legal 
poor—in the eighteenth century. The preparation and publication of a new edi- 
tion of Eden’s work, presenting in one volume an abridgment of the familiar 
three-volume edition of 1797, will be examined with interest by those familiar 
with the original. 
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Long out of print, there is undoubtedly a genuine demand for the book that 
cannot be met by the antiquarian booksellers nor the few libraries that contain 
the existing copies. But is the abridgment an adequate substitute? The editor 
believed ‘“‘that an abridgment which would contain all or most of what is of real 
importance would be acceptable and even useful to those who have not the time 
or opportunity to peruse the three large volumes in which the book was origi- 
nally published.” The editor is right in thinking that much of what Eden wrote 
in the historical section has been superseded by later research, but students of 
economic history will not agree that ‘“‘much was of purely temporary interest or 
value,” nor will they subscribe to the statement that “the student will find in 
this volume all the salient facts of Eden’s book recorded as far as possible in 
Eden’s own words, without the extraneous matter that sometimes confuses and 
frequently wearies the reader.” Students will find that 1,800 pages of the old 
edition condensed into some 400 in the new have lost so much that no competent 
student of economic history can accept the “abridgment.” Eden will continue 
to be used largely by research students, and they will not agree with the editor 
that “some curtailment of Eden’s text is necessary.”” For example, one of the 
treasures lost out of the new edition is the series of more than fifty working-class 
budgets in Appendix XII: “Expenses and Earnings of Agricultural Labourers 
in Various Parts of England collected in January and February, 1786.” 

Eden’s original title, which seems not be to preserved in the new edition, 
furnishes an interesting statement of the scope of his great inquiry. The title 
page of the original edition of 1797 may perhaps be quoted: 

The State of the Poor; or, An history of the Labouring Classes in England from 
the Conquest to the Present Day; in which are particularly considered their domestic 
economy, with respect to diet, dress, fuel, and habitation; and the various plans which, 
from time to time, have been proposed and adopted for the relief of the poor; together 
with parochial reports relative to the administration of work-houses and houses of in- 
dustry; the state of friendly societies; and other public institutions; in several agricul- 
tural, commercial, and manufacturing districts. With a large appendix; containing a 
comparative and chronological table of the prices of labour, of provisions, and of other 
commodities; an account of the poor in Scotland; and many original documents on 
subjects of national importance. 

The editor of the new edition, Mr. A. G. L. Rogers, furnishes a useful sketch 
of Eden in his introductory note. It is suggested that Eden was obviously in- 
fluenced by the Wealth of Nations and “regarded self-help as the best remedy for 
poverty.” His advocacy of Friendly Societies is attributed to the influence of his 
connection with the Globe Insurance Company, of which he was the chairman 
and one of the founders. 

Eden began his work when the high prices of 1794-95 and the consequent 
misery of the poor were responsible for numerous parliamentary debates and 
other public discussions of this subject. His “parish surveys” dealt with the area 
and population of the various districts, their industries, agriculture, taxation, 
tithes, alms-houses, and friendly societies; and against this background a very 
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careful statement regarding the actual conditions in which the poor were and 
had been living—the numbers in the poorhouse and on out-relief, the state of 
the poorhouse, the number of inmates who had been sick or died. 

Mr. Rogers suggests that 

Eden came on the scene just in time to witness the collapse of the old machinery of 
the Poor Law and to record its appearance and its waning powers before it finally lost 
all semblance of efficiency and was cast aside as useless by the reformed Parliament of 
the 19th century (p. xxi). 


The management of workhouses (poorhouses) is looked at not only from 
the point of view of the taxpayer and administrator but from the point of view 
of the poor themselves. By way of illustrating Eden’s vivid pictures of the con- 
dition of the poor a few paragraphs from the descriptions of Banbury, Oxford, 
and Norwich may be quoted: 

[In Banbury] the Poor in the house are chiefly employed in spinning and twisting 
for the manufacturers of the town..... The labourers in this part of the country com- 
plain heavily that the farmers, instead of selling their milk to the Poor, give it to their 
pigs. Of the difficulty of subsisting with their present earnings on a bread diet, the above 
statements form a convincing proof (p. 280). 


At Oxford the Guardians reported that when they made up their year’s ac- 
counts 
it was no small mortification to them on taking a minute survey of the house, to find it 
in many respects the very reverse of what they conceived a House of Industry ought to 
be. The boundary walls were insufficient to confine the paupers; the garden yard and 
offices lay open, and in common with each other; the windows and doors of the house 
without proper bars or fastenings; no regular wards appropriated to the sick, aged or 
infirm; nor nurseries for the children; the sexes strangely intermixed in their eating and 
sitting rooms, and also in their shops and exercise grounds; nor any separation between 
their wards and sleeping rooms. They found too a considerable manufacture carried on 
without a superintendent; the sweeping of the streets without plan or system... .. 

An attempt likewise has been made to promote and encourage virtue and industry 
among the paupers, and to discourage idleness and every species of vice, by holding out 
rewards to the one and making the others objects of shame and correction. In short, 
the guardians may with truth assert that they have laboured with zeal and assiduity to 
make the house what a House of Industry ought to be—a comfortable asylum for the 
aged and infirm, a place of useful employment for those who are able to work, and a 
House of Correction for the idle and profligate (pp. 285-87). 


The account of Norwich is also typical of the English poorhouses that Eden 
describes: 

The Poor are maintained principally in two large Workhouses, one formerly a 
palace of the Duke of Norfolk, and the other a monastery. It is not surprising,there- 
fore, that they should be in many respects extremely unfit for the purpose to which they 
are now applied. The latter, more especially, is dark and confined, and from the great 
number of paupers in it (about 700) exhibits rather an uncleanly appearance. There are 
about 40 beds, generally of straw, in each room. The Poor receive their food in a room 
downstairs, and eat their dinner and supper in their bedrooms. They are chiefly women 
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and children, and are employed in schools, in spinning worsted. The mortality has been 
considerably lessened by several improvements made in 1783 for ventilating the rooms, 
removing nuisances, and newly arranging the offices. About the same period, a special 
provision committee was appointed which introduced several reforms in the diet of the 
Poor, not without considerable clamour on their part, who were persuaded that no 
economy could be effected without making their allowances less ample, less wholesome, 
or less palatable than before (p. 254-55). 


Unlike the edition of Eden, Sir Matthew Hale’s little Discourse Touching 
Provision for the Poor has been reprinted exactly as it appeared in the first 
edition of 1683. It is an important document, since it presents the seventeenth 
century problem of the poor as seen by a great lawyer and a wise and just judge. 
Sir Matthew Hale shared the popular beliefs and prejudices of his day. He 
“made no doubt at all that there are such creatures as witches” and condemned 
two poor women to death for this reason in 1664. But he cherished also a simple 
piety and with the good men of his age believed that due care for the poor was 
“an act of great Piety towards Almighty God, who... . hath left the Poor 
as his Pupils, and the Rich as his Stewards to provide for them . . . . which, 
because they cannot pay to him, he hath scattered the Poor among the rest of 
Mankind as his Substitutes and Receivers.” 

He was greatly concerned about the able-bodied who were destitute: 
“There are many Poor that are able to work if they had it, and had it at reason- 
able wages, whereby they might support themselves and their Families, which 
oftentimes are many.” More than two centuries and a half have passed since 
Sir Matthew Hale discussed the general provisions for the poor and their de- 
fects; but the problem of work for the workless has not yet been solved, and the 
problem of idleness, which modern England calls the problem of unemploy- 
ment, continues to “disfigure the noble face of the Kingdom and eat the heart 
of it,”’ in the twentieth as in the seventeenth century. 

Sir Matthew Hale undoubtedly witnessed the increase in unemployment, 
begging, and distress that followed the war between Parliament and the King, 
and his plea was that the overseers of the poor and the church wardens should 


‘find work for the able-bodied “whereby they would soon become not only not 


burdensome but profitable to the Kingdom.” The wise judge was, however, 
very practical, and he worked out the precise occupations, the ‘dressing of 
Hemp and Flax, Spinning, Weaving, Whitening and the like,” which were to 
find employment for considerable numbers of poor—‘“Two Acres of Hemp and 
Flax in every Parish would imploy multitudes.” 

Not only did Sir Matthew Hale think that the poor ought to be employed 
but they needed “reasonable wages,” and he sets forth the worker’s plight when 
work was scarce and “they must take such wages as they are not able to live 
upon.” The truck evil was also emerging, for Sir Matthew Hale not only com- 
plained of low wages but of wages “also many times paid in Corn, Wooll, Cheese 
and other things at rates high enough.” 

The little Discourse sets forth with lawyer-like precision the statutory 
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provision for the relief of the poor, ‘“‘the Consequences thereof,” and the reme- 
dies. If we think the remedies proposed inadequate, we have also to remind 
ourselves that we are still searching for the solution. 
EpitH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Human Factors in Cotton Culture: A Study in the Social Geography of the 
American South. By Rupert B. Vance. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1929. Pp. xi+346. $3.00. 


This volume by an able southern student, a member of that enterprising 
group of social science research specialists at the University of North Carolina, 
marks another step forward in the ambitious effort of southern scholars to 
analyze and discuss in a thoroughly objective manner their own institutions and 
problems. Much has been written about the cultural lag in the South and the 
serious aspects of its social problems, but too little attention has been paid to 
the fundamental economic factors that have conditioned its entire development. 
In his discussion of what he calls the cotton-culture complex, the author places 
southern social problems in their proper setting and gives the reader an insight 
into the southern situation that is unusually illuminating. 

The book may be regarded as a pioneer in the field of regional studies, the 
southern cotton belt being conceived as a vast region divided into subregions, 
each characterized by its own cultural traits and problems, but all bound 
together by one unifying element, the production of cotton. In his chapters on 
the evolution of the cotton system, the risks of cotton production, the risks of 
the cotton market, and the present cotton system, the author has set forth in 
detail the economic problems that assail the southern cotton farmer and place 
decided limitations upon his financial resources. 

Many sources have been drawn upon in the attempt to present a fair ac- 
count of the poverty of the cotton tenant farmers, both white and black, who 
seem to be helpless victims of an agricultural system that affords them a most 
meager and precarious living. Those not familiar with the technique of cotton- 
farming will find in the chapter entitled “Around the Year with Cotton Grow- 
ers” a fascinating picture of life and work in the cotton belt in the different 
seasons of the year. In the final chapter the author points out how the conven- 
tional attitudes of the rural South toward school attendance, child labor, co- 
operation, thrift, diversified farming, and other problems are to a large degree 
by-products of the present system of cotton production and therefore cannot 


- easily be modified under existing conditions. All social workers in the South 


should be familiar with this book for it throws a flood of light on many of the 
serious problems they face. The volume is well documented, bears evidence of 
painstaking scholarship, and contains a carefully selected bibliography. 
J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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Scholarships for Children of Working Age: A Study Made for the Scholar- 
ship Association for Jewish Children in Chicago. By ESTHER LADE- 
wick. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 104. $1.50. 
(Social Service Monographs No. 7.) 

Scholarships for Children of Working Age is largely an account of the meth- 
ods and achievements of the Scholarship Association for Jewish Children in 
Chicago, as shown by records extending back to 1913; but it discusses also “‘cer- 
tain debatable questions relating to high-school scholarship work,” based on the 
opinions of the leading scholarship workers in the country and of representative 
vocational guidance workers, psychiatrists, psychologists, and family case work- 
ers, as well as on the experience of the Scholarship Association. It contains a 
brief history of the principal scholarship agencies in the United States and a 
well-stated summary of policies and standards. 

Of the 104 pages, 63 are given to a statistical analysis of the Association’s 
records. This is primarily in the nature of a stock-taking of the work of the As- 
sociation; but in reflecting the changes in its policies and its field of activities 
over a period of fifteen years, the statistics merit the careful attention of the 
student of scholarship work and those actively engaged in it. 

The “debatable questions” under discussion, though of prime interest to 
scholarship workers, have a wider appeal also. In addition to a variety of ad- 
ministrative problems ranging from records and “‘case loads” to the nature of the 
investigation preliminary to granting a scholarship, the advisability of giving 
scholarships in families above the minimum budget, the extent and intensity of 
follow-up work, and to administrative problems of more general interest, such 
as the kind of agency that should administer scholarships and the extent to 
which the agency should participate in legislative programs, problems involving 
the broader aspects of scholarship work, apart from the purely administrative, 
are discussed in the light of the experience of agencies and individuals outside of 
the field as well as of scholarship agencies themselves. What is scholarship work 
and in what fields—the educational or the field of social work—does it belong? 
Should it be carried on intensively or extensively? Should scholarships be 
granted children of low I.Q.? As would be expected in so brief a volume, the dis- 
cussion of some of the problems stated hardly does more than raise the question, 
but with regard to some of them, merely to raise the question is to do a service to 
social and educational problems much in need of attack. 

One of the most pressing of these is the provision of educational facilities for 
the dull child, who is in special need of supervision during adolescence but who is 
seldom able to profit by the types of education usually offered. Miss Ladewick’s 
statement of this problem, though succinct, does not fail to point out its es- 
sential implications. She points out that 


Many dull children, left untrained, shifting from job to job, are potential delinquents. 
These children probably need training, other than high-school education, more than 
many average and superior children. Educational and vocational guidance are un- 
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doubtedly preventatives of juvenile and adult delinquency; but there can be no ade- 
quate guidance if these children must leave school at an early age or when they are as- 
sisted to remain in school, if there are no suitable schools or courses. 


It is to be hoped that Scholarships for Children of Working Age will reach a 
wide audience. Aside from fragmentary magazine articles and the brief leaflet 
issued some years ago by the federal Children’s Bureau, it is the only publication 
on a subject which needs to be much more generally known. Organized scholar- 
ship agencies are now operating in scarcely a dozen communities, and, as 
pointed out in the Preface to this volume, “all work that promotes the continu- 
ation of education for the children who come from families too poor to do with- 
out the meager earnings of young children is preventive work of a high order.” 

E. N. MATTHEWS 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Wage Arbitration: Selected Cases, 1920-1924. By GEORGE SOULE. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xii+298. $2.00. 

The appearance of this little book of wage-arbitration cases makes readily 
available case material in a field in which hitherto it was only to be found in 
scattered pamphlets or even more fugitive material. A casebook in this new 
field is very welcome. Because it is new, Mr. Soule had a number of decisions 
to make about what he would present and how he would present it. The ques- 
tion inevitably arises: Do his decisions so commend themselves that they set a 
satisfactory precedent for determining the pattern for later casebooks in this 
field? 

As the introduction indicates, Mr. Soule thought of the wage-arbitration 
proceeding as something both like and unlike a court proceeding. Hence his 
presentation of material may be thought of in terms of its departures from the 
presentation of cases in the legal casebook. In this connection there are two 
departures that seem to call for most serious consideration: (1) the relatively 
large amount of space devoted to the arguments of the two parties and the small 
amount given to the arguments of the arbitrator, and (2) the far greater use of 
abstracts and summaries instead of the actual words of the persons who pre- 
sented the arguments. 

The increase in space devoted to the arguments of the contending parties 
need hardly rely for its justification on the greater complexity of the facts 
presented at an arbitration hearing. There seems to be a growing recognition 
that the study of court decisions is enriched by a careful study of the briefs of 
plaintiff and defendant. But need the inclusion of the arguments in some detail 
bar to the extent that it does here the thought process by which the arbitrator 
reaches or supports his decision? Or is the reasoning of the arbitrator not given 
here because he decided the issue but rendered no opinion? It is unfortunate 
that we are not told, for we do not want to find fault with Mr. Soule for not 
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giving us something that is nonexistent. But clearly there is something very 
important lacking in case material which tells us about the decision of the 
arbitrator only that the employer’s request for a reduction was denied. 

The use of abstracts and summaries is likewise tantalizing, both with regard 
to the arbitrator’s decision and the arguments of the contending parties. For 
if we are interested at all in trying to learn why things go as they do, not only 
the argument but the way it was couched and its connection with other argu- 
ments is important. Furthermore, in abstracting and summarizing in a field 
where feeling runs so high as it does in wage issues, it is difficult to keep the 
personal bias of the summarizer entirely out of the picture. It may make itself 
felt in such subtle matters as the relative emphasis on different arguments. At 
all events it must mean that the reader gets a presentation of the case which is 
one step farther removed from what actually happened than he would get if the 
words of the arguments were given. Of course if the briefs, oral arguments, and 
opinion of the arbitrator were all given in full, a series of twelve cases could not 
be presented in 297 pages. But surely students of wage questions are sufficiently 
interested to find their way through as much material as the nature of the case 
demands, and possessed of sufficient physical strength to hold a volume as 
heavy as the casebook in use in the law schools. 

HELEN R. WRIGHT 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Men and Machines. By Stuart CuHase. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929. Pp. 354. $2.50. 

One gets an impression that Mr. Chase has been irritated by glibly reiter- 
ated statements about “the machine age,”’ irritated almost as much by those 
who can see in it no good’as by those who can see in it no ill. So, boldly he takes 
up his pen to try to cast up a balance sheet. After a discussion of what con- 
stitutes a machine, and a brief and not too scholarly review of the phenomena 
generally called the industrial revolution, he takes up the extent of machine in- 
dustry and its effects in the world today on skill, on jobs, on recreation, on 
consumption, and comes to a conclusion, suggested in his first chapter, that the 
machines are good or bad according to the control we set over them. The book 
is written in the journalistic, staccato style that one associates with the work 


of Stuart Chase. 
H.R. W. 


The Social Philosophy of William Morris. By ANNA A. VON HELMHOLTz- 

PHELAN. Durham N.C.: Duke University Press, 1927. Pp. 207. $3.50. 

It is a pleasure to welcome a book that, in the age of “Fordismus,” takes 
William Morris seriously. It is particularly pleasant to find it in a format so 
attractive as to suggest that many people in the Duke University Press (though 
not the proofreader) enjoyed the pleasure of good work in making it. And social 
scientists will be glad to discover that Dr. von Helmholtz-Phelan has approached 
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her subject in a way to emphasize ideas rather than incidents. The biographical 
material is employed only to establish the author’s thesis that “art led William 
Morris to Socialism” by a continuous and consistent course of development, and 
the stress falls on the later sections devoted to “The History of Morris’ Social- 
ism” and to his “Social Ideals.” The concluding chapters, moreover, bringing 
together from the scattered sources the essentials of Morris’ philosophy and 
present them in convenient compass. They do not fail to show his uncritical 
dogmatism. ‘Morris’ conclusion has no nuances.” But they also throw into 
relief his simple—but unanswered and perhaps unanswerable—demand upon in- 
dustry for “work-pleasure,” and they serve admirably to remind us how well one 
side of the “dialogue between Ford and Gandhi’ had been stated before the 
time of either man and before the “American automatic tool” had added the 
newer perfections of repetitiveness in industrial work. 

Yet it must be added that the author, in spite of her excellent judgment as 
to what task was worth attempting, seems nevertheless to have approached it 
without adequate equipment. This is clearly true of her attempt to place 
Morris’ thought in relation to other currents of socialist doctrine. It is true that 
she does not miss the main distinction: “This philosophy of pleasure in work 
most socialists of his time, with their interest directed to surplus values, scarcely 
thought of.” But the rest of the discussion betrays the inadequacies to be ex- 
pected when Kirkup is taken as almost the sole guide to continental socialism 
and when the British movement is studied without the help of Max Beer. So, 
also, with the author’s attempts to assess the current relevance of Morris’ criti- 
cisms of modern jobs. Even without the aid of Elton Mayo’s proofs of the dan- 
gers of “pessimistic revery,”’ to be sure, she deals effectively enough with Profes- 
sor Carver’s suggestion that repetitive labor gives the worker a valuable boon 
in the opportunity for “free mental activity.” But neither reading nor factory 
observation has lent any sure mastery to her discussion of how far we are now 
making “due use of machinery,” by Morris’ standards, or of how far—and how 
unavoidably—we are condemning people to work which he would more than 
ever denounce. These questions remain for a student who would combine Miss 
Bezanson’s or Mr. Florence’s patience in sorting out the innumerable differences 
between one machine job and another with the author’s appreciation of Morris’ 
ideal. 

Even with this appreciation, moreover, the author does not always avoid 
giving that impression of anticlimax which is the pitfall in books about great 
men. Two quotations, with reviewer’s italics, may illustrate the point: “ ‘If 
there be any work which cannot but be a torment to the worker, what then? 
Well then,’ Morris answered naively, ‘. . . . let us see if the heavens fall on us 
if we leave it undone, for it would be better if they should.’” Is the author less 
naive, or merely more trivial, when she prefaces a book on William Morris by 
rejoicing that “‘stock ownership by workers has made a fair start”? 

CARTER GOODRICH 

University OF MIcHIGAN 
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The Modern Family. By RutH REED. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 
Pp. x+182+xix. $3.25. 

This is another of the discussions of family organization and family rela- 
tionship evoked by the recent changes in the economic and social responsibilities 
laid on that institution, by the general questioning of the young as to the reason 
for the old restraints, and by the accumulation of statistical data with reference 
to actual breakdown in the life of large numbers of family groups. It is a sincere 
and genuine attempt to discuss in frank and simple terms one of the outstanding 
questions of the time. Dr. Reed divides her discussion into four parts: I, The 
Family in the Social Scheme; II, The Family in America; III, The Disorganiza- 
tion of Family Life; IV, Social Direction of Family Evolution. The book takes 
on a form suited to textbook use and is divided into paragraphs with summary 
headings. There are, however, relatively few references to sources, and there is 
no comprehensive bibliography. 

The subject is a difficult one to discuss, for it is well nigh impossible to resist 
the temptation to make statements more sweeping than any available data 
justify and to judge one’s own observations as more universally representative 
than they could be shown to be by a better method of sampling. Take, for ex- 
ample, such a statement as this: 

Already it is recognized that during a period of vigorous educational endeavor 
separate communities of men and women offer superior attractions; for, however favor- 
able the domestic environment may be for the solace of adults and the succoring of 
infants, individual development and attainment of maturity can more easily be pro- 
moted during adolescence if young persons live in communities with their contempo- 
raries of the same sex [p. 47]. 


The statement presents the view of the separate college, especially the Eastern 
separate college, and would be vigorously denied by those who support the 
policy of the great Middle West and the western high schools and universities 
where young men and women learn to acquire scholarship together. Or, in the 
same chapter, witness the statement: 

It must be recognized, however, that there exists a considerable group of women 
who do not wish lifelong association with a man but who do want children. Many of 
these women are now living within the marriage relationship, but they are not, as arule, 
good companions for their husbands [p. 42]. 

And, again, 

Many women of this type [i.e., women who want children but do not want a lifelong 
association with a man] who have a great desire and aptitude for the care of children 
but who are nevertheless not gifted as companions of men, are to be found living outside 
of the marriage relationship. 


What is meant by “many”? There is no evidence of any attempt at meas- 
uring proportions. Perhaps, one illustration is enough to show the defect in the 
present situation, but, taking a large view, it makes some difference whether 
the numbers are relatively considerable. The same type of criticism suggests 
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itself at various points. The book is rather additional testimony to the universal 
interest in the problem than a very promising attack upon the confusion already 
existing and a resulting clarification of the issues involved. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Parents and the Preschool Child. By W. E. BLatz and HELEN Bott. New 
York: William Morrow & Co., 1929. Pp. xiit+340. $3.00. 

In Parents and the Preschool Child Dr. Blatz and Mrs. Bott have given to 
those interested in child training a book that deals with the importance of the 
simple problems of the preschool years in a constructive program for mental 
health. The authors have a particular interest in the “normal” child and say in 
their preface that ‘the book aims to point out ways and means of avoiding the 
pitfalls that lie in the way of every normal child in the course of his social adjust- 
ments.’”’ Systematic and clear in outline, practical in its approach to one prob- 
lem or one set of problems after another, obviously based upon careful scientific 
observation and experience in the fields of child training and parental education, 
and yet simple in diction and style, this recent addition to the literature on child 
management should find a ready place on the home book shelf, in the library of 
the child study group, or among the books of the physician, the social worker, 
the nurse, or the nutritionist. There are few parents, whether cognizant of spe- 
cial problems in their young children or not, who would not find much food for 
thought and answers to many questions in the chapters of the first part of this 
book. In this section the authors have dealt with the fundamentals of habit for- 
mation and the detailed problems of the habits of eating, sleeping, elimination, 
play, and sex-training, which are common to all families. The method of teach- 
ing by concrete example with discussion of treatment has been used most effec- 
tively. The chapters of the second half of the book deal with the principles of 
mental hygiene and child study. The whole book is so arranged that it may well 
be used as a text or guide for child study groups or classes. It should also serve 
as a useful reference book to which mothers may turn for help with the daily 
problems of the nursery. The parent or the trained worker who reads this book 
will find much that is practical and helpful in establishing the right attitudes in 
themselves toward the problems of mental health in children. Parents whose 
children have already passed the preschool years may be encouraged to know 
that the authors of this book though emphasizing ‘‘the period of childhood as 
being strategic for a starting point in mental hygiene” also feel that ‘while 
childhood is important it is not the only period in the life-history of the indi- 
vidual that should be so regarded from the mental hygiene standpoint.” 

It is hoped that this book, which so successfully deals with the many prob- 
lems of the young child, will be followed by others by the same authors dealing 


with the older age groups. 
Martua M. Exrort, M.D. 
UniTEp STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
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Harriet Martineau: An Essay in Comprehension. By THEODORA BosAN- 
QuET. New York: Chaucer Head, 1927. Pp. xi+256. $3.75. 

Harriet Martineau is a challenging figure to those interested in the history 
of philanthropy—not because she was a social reformer, for the opponent of 
child labor legislation in the decade 1830-40 could hardly be so classified, but 
because she is a unique figure among those who opposed reforms. Able and 
gifted, she occupied an extraordinary position for a woman in her day. Miss 
Bosanquet gives a delightful account of the writing of the famous Tales of Politi- 
cal Economy. John Stuart Mill and other apostles of orthodox political economy 
“shivered as they watched Harriet translating each article of the Ricardian 
creed into terms of human experience with a fidelity that they found embarrass- 
ing. Carlyle, who detested political economy, wrote to Mill that Miss Martineau 
and her precious Tales ‘are a sign of this Time and this Country’ ” (p. 63). 
The Factory Acts to her were ‘“Meddlesome Legislation.” Dickens had de- 
scribed the Association of Factory Occupiers who were engaged in fighting the 
first act for the fencing of machinery as the “Association for the Mangling of 
Operatives.” Miss Martineau’s pamphlet on Meddling Legislation was pub- 
lished by this Association, and the members gave her in token of their apprecia- 
tion of her intelligence a gift of too guineas for charity. 

But although she opposed the Factory Acts she supported Josephine 
Butler in her work for the repeal of the old Contagious Diseases Acts. Miss 
Bosanquet tells us that in behalf of this cause “she drafted petitions, she wrote 
letters, she composed popular appeals for election placards and reasoned argu- 
ments for the Daily News. When she was too ill to write she worked chair 
covers to be sold at bazaars in aid of the funds.” 

Miss Bosanquet is well known in this country as the author of a delightful 
novel, of some recollections of Henry James, and as the secretary of the Inter- 
national Association of University Women. After reading Harriet Martineau 


one can only say that she has written another interesting book. 
E. A. 


The Story of Scotland Yard. By GrorcE Ditnot. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 340. $5.00. 

Scotland Yard, headquarters of the world’s oldest, largest, and most 
efficient metropolitan police force, is a name to conjure with. For a little more 
than a century, the organization, the discipline, and the spirit that is Scotland 
Yard have been developing. And all who observe London’s police, quietly, 
forcefully, and with unyielding dignity performing the difficult duties of keeping 
in order the population of the largest city in the world, become aware that the 
London “bobbie” is not the product of accident or chance. 

Mr. Dilnot has sought to sketch the story of how the London police came 
into being, what its major difficulties have been, and how, through successive 
steps, the organization has been molded into a gigantic and formidable instru- 
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ment for the prevention and detection of crime. The reader is struck with the 
fact that it was only by dint of tremendous effort, and a sustained experimenta- 
tion, that a satisfactory system and satisfactory methods were evolved. Such 
sustained effort could not have been possible except for the continuity and 
stability of the administrative group. Headed by a minister of the central gov- 
ernment, directly responsible to Parliament, and directly administered by a 
commissioner appointed by the Crown, the London police have been able to 
give themselves over to the task of policing, with scant attention to the demands 
of cliques of local politicians. Nor need the commissioner and assistant com- 
missioners concern themselves at all about political affiliation through fear of 
losing their positions. 

The author concurs with most observers of the work of London’s police 
constables in the opinion that their amazing efficiency is in no small measure 
attributable to the co-operation and loyalty of the Londoner. However, he 
amply shows that this co-operation and loyalty are not inherent in the English 
nationality, but that they have developed very gradually indeed. For the first 
fifty or sixty years after the force was established, the people of London were by 
no means always friendly or respectful. Case after case of caustic criticism and 
bitter attack by press and pamphleteer is cited, usually following in the wake 
of some conspicuous failure on the part of the police. As the effectiveness of the 
police grew, the attitude of the public changed. 

The experience of the London police at this point clearly suggests that the 
key to the development of a friendly, trustful, and helpful attitude toward the 
police is thoroughly effective police activity. To say, as many in America have, 
that good policing depends upon the specific attitude of the majority of the 
people appears quite false in the light of the history of Scotland Yard. The re- 
sponsibility for effective leadership was assumed by skilful and determined ad- 
ministrative officials. The story of Scotland Yard, therefore, has in it a note of 
optimism for any body of metropolitan police officials willing to assume the 
réle of constructive leadership. 

Mr. Dilnot’s interest is not that of a technician in problems of policing, but 
rather that of the teller of an interesting story. The events that he has chosen 
for elaboration are therefore events that have narrative value, as well as sig- 
nificance in relation to police policy and administration. The book is well writ- 
ten and will be read with interest alike by layman and technician. 

Eart D. MYERS 

Lonpbon, ENGLAND 


Living with the Law. By JUNE PurcELL Guitp. New York: New Repub- 
lic, Inc., 1928. Pp. xx+266. $1.00. 
This is an interesting attempt to put into the hands of the lay reader that 
body of information which will induce “those who are living with the law and 
dealing with it daily to cease trying to ignore it on the one hand or to remake it 
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on the other without an adequate conception of its nature and limitations” 
(p.ix). The author has been “long convinced that men and women living, work- 
ing and voting in a law-controlled State should look at law dispassionately and 
understandingly and give to it some of the same common-sense consideration 
they give to other dominant factors in their lives” (p. viii). 

The contents of the little volume are very comprehensive. The “law of 
things” has been omitted as “‘too technical and baffling”; but the author dis- 
cusses not only such fields of the substantive law as the law of domestic rela- 
tions, marriage, divorce, husband and wife, the child and his parent in law, the 
illegitimate child and his parents, step-parents and adoptive parents, but such 
general principles as the nature of law and the status of men and women, the 
division of the field of law, absolute rights, public health, social responsibility 
for the poor, criminal law, the judicial system, and the trial. There are chapters 
devoted to special groups of persons such as aliens, the poor, and the insane and 
feeble-minded. 

The style is always clear and simple, and the point of view reasonable and 
modern. There is little opportunity for the discussion of such questions as the 
proper form for statutory heirship or the desirability of separate domicile for 
married women when there is no domestic discord. The author is very clear on 
the subject of the attempt to secure economic equality by constitutional enact- 
ment and very definite in the suggestion that the evils of domestic disorganiza- 
tion are to be accounted for by many other explanations as well as by deficiencies 
in the law. It is an interesting little volume and should prove useful. The omis- 
sion of an Index is to be regretted, but the Table of Contents is very detailed 


and is perhaps adequate as a substitute. 
5. P. B. 


Heredity and Human Affairs. By Epwarv M. East. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. xit+325. $3.50. 

Those who have read Professor East’s Mankind at the Crossroads need not 
be told that the present volume has flashes of brilliant wit and carries the 
reader along at a lively gait. But he does not strengthen his work on the scien- 
tific side by dismissing with more or less contempt those who do not agree with 
him. “As an American citizen,” he says,” it is inevitable that my views should 
be colored by an analysis of immigration as it affects the United States.” But 
is this the language of science? Or his statement that when the Quota Act was 
passed “vociferous howls were raised . . . . by alien organizations, those of 
the Hebrew and the Italian societies having the greatest resonance”? Those 
who do not approve the immigration policy which Professor East supports are 
charged with being “simple folks whose souls are racked with pity at the 
wholesale misery abroad in the world—people whose emotions do them credit, 
but whose intelligence is hardly to be respected” (p. 271). 


E. A. 
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The Child, the Family, and the Court. Part I. General Findings and Rec- 
ommendations (United States Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
193). By BERNARD FLEXNER, REUBEN OPPENHEIMER, and KATHAR- 
INE F, LENRoot. Washington, 1929. Pp. vi + 87. $0.15. 

This study purports to present a general view of the legal aspects of the sub- 
ject, of the efforts made to provide methods of organization and treatment 
adapted to modern conditions, and of the degree of success attained, together 
with suggestions as to the general principles that should govern the establish- 
ment of new courts or the reorganization of existing courts. It is to be followed 
by another part which will describe the organization and administration of the 
courts included in the study and by a chart showing for each state the courts 
having jurisdiction over cases covered by the study. 

The cases, jurisdiction over which is considered, cover the following classes: 
(1) cases covered by juvenile court laws (delinquent, dependent, and neglected 
children); (2) offenses against children (including contributing to delinquency 
and dependency) ; (3) desertion and non-support; (4) cases of divorce and sepa- 
rate maintenance when children are involved; (5) proceedings to establish pater- 
nity and compel support of children born out of wedlock; (6) probate cases 
(adoption, guardianship, and commitment of mental defectives). 

The significance of the study lies in its revelation of a new jurisprudence in 
which the stress is shifted from the establishment of rights and liabilities to the 
establishment of conditions and the working out of individualized remedial 
processes. 

The change involves fundamental departures from established methods of 
procedure. While it is beginning to be felt that a similar change might be de- 
sirable with reference to domestic relations and to crime in general, the new 
methods are more readily inaugurated in cases in which children are involved, 
partly because the constitutional status of children is more flexible than that of 
adults, and partly because both common law and equity have shown a singular 
indifference to the needs of children, presenting in many respects a vacuum 
rather than a settled policy for legislation to deal with. 

The essence of the new law lies in the substitution of administration for 
adjudication. Practically this means the organization of official staffs to aid the 
courts in the task of discovering and applying remedies; in other words, more or 
less “bureaucratization” of a department of our government, which at the pres- 
ent is supposed to represent the antithesis to bureaucracy. Fortunately, a chil- 
dren’s court’s bureaucracy will be predominantly a feminine bureaucracy, in- 
spired by ideals of unselfish devotion to service, and likely to encounter less 
temperamental resistance than other forms of bureaucracy. 
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It is perhaps idle to speculate upon the outlook for a similar transformation 
of law and justice in other fields. Much will depend upon the more or less suc- 
cessful development of the new ‘“‘Children’s Codes,” and all experiments in that 
direction will be watched with eager interest. 

We are grateful for the information given by the present admirable survey. 

ERNST FREUND 

UNIVERSITY oF CHIcaGo Law ScHOOL 


The Promotion of the Welfare and Hygiene of Maternity and Infancy: 
The Administration of the Act of Congress of November 23, 1921, for 
the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1928 (United States Children’s Bu- 
reau Publication No. 194). Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1929. Pp. v+180. $0.30. 

In the report of the sixth year of the administration of the Maternity 
and Infancy Act, the reader gets a sense of the statesmanship back of the en- 
actment, which at the close of the war set in motion simple, rational, well- 
planned, and scientifically directed efforts to make maternity and infancy less 
perilous experiences. 

As in former years, there is given this magnificent view of the nation at 
work to save and not to destroy life, and literally to protect it at its source. 
By “nation” is meant the federal government, forty-five states, and the territory 
of Hawaii. Three states, Connecticut, Illinois, and Massachusetts, refused to 
take part in this co-operative effort in behalf of mothers and babies. When the 
appropriation of a million and a quarter is compared with the appropriations 
for the army and navy—449 millions and 331 millions, or a total of 780 millions 
of dollars—it seems meager and negligible. But it was so used as to call for 
almost as great expenditures on tlie part of the states, and it called for services 
of volunteers who represented the highest levels of professional equipment as 
well as public spirit and a social mind. 

Extension of maternity and infancy work to new districts and an increasing 
tendency to put on a permanent, locally supported country-wide basis the ac- 
tivities initiated with funds made available under the Maternity and Infancy 
Act characterize the reports of the forty-five states and the territory of Hawaii, 
which were co-operating under the Act during the fiscal year 1928. 

During the year the work was extended to 211 new counties, and 171 
counties in 23 states were reported as assuming, since the beginning of their 
co-operation under the act, the responsibility for work initiated or assisted by 
the state child hygiene bureaus or divisions, thus releasing funds for extension 
of the work to other districts or for use in new activities. Nurses detailed to 
counties, communities, or cities were reported by 29 states. In several states 
much of the health work is decentralized, being conducted through the county 
departments of health. Co-operation with these county units has made possible 
the establishment of permanent centers for prenatal and child care in the smaller 
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communities and has increased the opportunities for continuing contacts with 
mothers and children, particularly through nurses’ visits to the homes. During 
the year 332 new permanent centers were established, including combined 
prenatal and child health centers to which both mothers and children come 
for examination and advice; child health centers for children’s conferences only, 
and prenatal centers for conferences with expectant mothers. 

More than 313,000 infants and preschool children and more than 20,000 
expectant mothers were examined by physicians or dentists or inspected by 
nurses at the various types of child health, prenatal, and dental conferences 
held during the fiscal year 1928. Although the activities of the co-operating 
states and the territory of Hawaii included more than 700,000 visits of instruc- 
tion to homes by public health nurses, the distribution of more than 6,000,000 
pieces of health literature, more than 23,000 talks and lectures relating to 
maternal, infant, and child care, the organization of classes for adults and 
classes for young girls in which instruction in these subjects was given, and 
many other types of educational work, child health conferences have provided 
the main channel through which trained professional workers have been able 
to give to parents information with regard to the care, hygiene, and health of 
their children. Through conferences the problems in the care of expectant 
mothers have been given special attention also. 

Pennsylvania led in the number of children examined at conferences during 
the year under review, with 19,219; New York was next with 13,841. Alabama, 
Indiana, New Jersey, North Carolina, and Utah each reported more than 
10,000 children examined at conferences. In the number of expectant mothers 
examined at conferences, New York led with 4,324; Georgia was next with 2,998. 

The children invited to these conferences are the so-called well babies or 
apparently normal children. It is not the purpose of the conference to give 
attention to sick children. If any child attending is found to be obviously ill, 
the parents are urged to consult their family physician immediately. However, 
the fact that many so-called well children have defects needing correction is 
indicated by the fact that 38 states reported finding that 110,507 children had 
one or more defects, a total of 287,019 defects having been recorded. 

That our complex population is a factor that has influenced infant and 
maternal mortality rates in the United States is indicated by the fact that the 
report shows that practically every state has initiated work directed toward 
the problems of a specific foreign-born people or racial group forming part of 
its population. 

Michigan, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, the report shows, 
have given attention to the regulation, supervision, and instruction of white 
midwives who attend many of the recent immigrants among the white women. 
Nurses in these states also visited the homes of foreign-born mothers and gave 
instruction in maternal, infant, and child care, while in Rhode Island staff 
workers met incoming steamers and established contacts with incoming foreign- 
born mothers and babies. 
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The states of the Southwest, including Arizona, California, New Mexico, 
and Texas, have given special attention to the Spanish-speaking population. 
Literature on maternal, infant, and child care was translated into Spanish for 
distribution among the Spanish-American and Mexican populations in Arizona, 
California, and New Mexico. Nurses in all these states visited the homes of 
Spanish-speaking families and gave instruction in infant and maternal care. 
In New Mexico special attention was given to the instruction of the Spanish- 
speaking midwives who attend the Spanish-American and Mexican women. 

Certain states have done special work with the Indians through co-opera- 
tion with the United States Indian Service. Minnesota, Nebraska, and Okla- 
homa have conducted classes in infant care among Indian girls. Michigan, 
Minnesota, and Montana have conducted health conferences for Indian babies 
and preschool children. Minnesota employed Indian nurses for full-time ma- 
ternity and infancy work on the Indian reservations. Nebraska detailed a pub- 
lic health nurse for full-time work among the Indians, and other states have 
given occasional service to Indians within their borders. 

In the territory of Hawaii the different racial groups have been considered 
in the planning of the maternity and infancy work. Health conferences regu- 
larly conducted at centers have reached Hawaiian, Filipino, Japanese, Chinese, 
Portuguese, and American children. Some of these racial groups had extremely 
high infant mortality rates, and reductions have been observed since the con- 
ference work was begun. 

Practically all the states with large Negro population have made efforts to 
improve the hygiene and care of Negro mothers and babies. To the supervision, 
regulation, and instruction of Negro midwives may be ascribed some of the 
reduction in maternal and infant mortality rates in given areas. 

Negro nurses have served on the state staff or were detailed to county 
work in a number of southern states. In Texas the work of the state itinerant 
Negro nurses was so greatly appreciated that the Negroes of one county raised 
the necessary funds to maintain a Negro nurse. These Negro nurses are usually 
well trained in nursing schools, and through their direct contact in the homes 
assist in improving standards of living, sanitation, and hygiene among the 
people of their race. 

The human side of the work is illustrated by some delightful letters from 
mothers, fathers, physicians, and nurses who give quite spontaneously their 


own experiences. 
5. P. B. 


Unemployment in the United States: Hearings before the Committee on 
Education and Labor, United States Senate, Seventieth Congress, Second 
Session, pursuant to Senate Resolution 219 (Report No. 2072). 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1929. Pp. xvii+517. 

These Hearings contain a substantial amount of valuable material on the 
subject of unemployment. Some important employers were heard on the sub- 
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ject of the regularization of employment, Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, formerly di- 
rector of the Canadian National Employment Exchange System, discussed 
employment exchanges, and Mr. Whiting Williams, industrial relations expert 
of Cleveland, Ohio, submitted a statement on the need for a national system of 
employment exchanges in the United States, and memoranda were also sub- 
mitted on employment exchange legislation in foreign countries and on the or- 
ganization and administration of public employment offices in foreign countries. 
Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, United States commissioner of labor statistics, was the 
chief witness on the subject of statistics of unemployment. 

The Committee recommended that the next census secure data on unem- 
ployment, and that will probably be done. The Committee also recommended 
the reorganization of the existing United States Employment Service, the adop- 
tion of “rigid civil service examinations” for this purpose, and, in general, 
making the service “an organization of experts whose duties would be to co- 
ordinate the work of the states.” With regard to unemployment insurance, 
the Committee report, which is a conservative one, shows that great confidence 
was placed by the Committee in the testimony of Professor John R. Commons, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

The Committee concluded that the systems of unemployment insurance 
existing in Europe were not needed in this country, and that it was not advisable 
at this time to attempt to provide any such system by legislation. ‘Private 
employers should adopt a system of unemployment insurance and should be 
permitted and encouraged to adopt the system which is best suited to the 
particular industry.” 

The Committee was apparently intensely interested in the account of the 
work of the Chicago clothing industries with the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America. The testimony of Professor Commons occupied three days, 
and various supplementary statements regarding the Amalgamated agreements 
were submitted. Dr. Isador Lubin, of the Brookings Institute of Economics, 
also furnished a statement for the Committee, summarizing in twenty-five 
pages an unemployment investigation made by the Institute. 


Guide to Current Official Statistics of the United Kingdom. Great Britain 
Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1929. Pp. 312. 1s. 

This detailed annual survey of the statistics contained in the government 
publications is very helpful to the person who is in search of British official 
statistics. A score of departments are represented on the Committee, which 
is responsible for issuing the volume. In general the aim of the Guide is said to 
be “‘(1) to direct the enquirer to ai/ current official publications that contain 
statistics bearing on his subject; and, more especially, (2) to inform him of the 
nature of the statistics he will find in the volumes to which he is referred, i.e., 
their mode of analysis, and the time and place to which they relate.” 
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The work, as usual, consists of two distinct sections—the Subject Index 
(pp. 9-246) and List of Publications (pp. 251-310); and, also as usual, the work 
of indexing is carefully and thoroughly done. 


Report of the Ministry of Labour for the Year 1928. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1929. Pp. 140. 2s. 6d. 


This report by the minister of labour in the last Conservative government, 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, contains interesting sections dealing with the follow- 
ing, among other subjects: industrial relations (conciliation and arbitration), 
employment (including the work of the employment exchanges), unemploy- 
ment insurance, administration of the Trade Boards Acts 1909 and 1918, inter- 
national labor, and labor statistics. The report is very interesting because the 
department administers some extremely interesting laws—particularly, at this 
time, unemployment insurance. 


Fourth Report on the Work of the Children’s Branch, November, 1928 (Great 
Britain Home Office). London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1928. Pp. 
125. IS, 


This Report contains extremely interesting reading for those interested in 
securing more uniform standards on the part of the juvenile courts of the coun- 
try. It brings home to social workers the great advantages of a national, as 
contrasted with a federal, organization in public social services. In the United 
States the judicial system is a part of the state government; there are therefore 
forty-eight different systems. The state judicial systems are, too, generally 
highly local, though an important movement in which social workers should be 
interested is that toward unification of the state systems. The United States 
Children’s Bureau, in the opinion of the United States Census, is our chief hope 
for regular information regarding developments in the child welfare field.t 
But if the Bureau wishes to make a report on juvenile court statistics, the volun- 
tary co-operation of each court must be secured; and even the judges who desire 
to do all in their power to assist in so important a development may be prevented 
by the failure on the part of the county authorities to appropriate the necessary 
sums for clerical purposes, from keeping the records desired by the Bureau. 
In this Report of the Home Office Children’s Branch, in contrast, may be found 
the figures with reference to the children, the probation service, the develop- 
ments in the use of industrial and reformatory schools, now known as Home 
Office Schools, and other facts of interest for the further understanding of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency or neglect. 


* See United States Bureau of the Census, Children under Institutional Care, 1923, 
p. 12. 
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Among the appendixes, for example, is an extremely interesting circular 
addressed by the home secretary to the justices of the peace concerned with ju- 
venile courts, calling their attention to various matters of national concern. 

The Report is very gratifying in the evidence it gives of increasingly effective 
use of probation, of higher standards in the selection of probation officers, of the 
use of a larger number of full-time and more professionally equipped probation 
officers and incidentally of more women officers. ' 

The chapter devoted to the reformatory and industrial schools, now known 
as Home Office Schools (chap. iii), contains interesting and encouraging mate- 
rial. To the twenty-seven reformatory schools are sent in general children 
over thirteen, while the sixty-four industrial schools take the younger children 
corresponding to our “neglected group.” There are twenty schools for the phys- 
ically or mentally handicapped and one day industrial school. 

There is a steady decline in the number committed to these schools. Part 
of the decrease is undoubtedly accounted for by improved social conditions and 
the lessening of juvenile crime; the decrease may also be attributed to the re- 
luctance of the community magistrate to charge the local authority even with 
half of the cost of the child’s care involved in such commitments. 

A chapter is devoted to farm training as a reformative influence, one to the 
Adoption Act passed in 1925, and one to the League of Nations Committee on 
Traffic in Women and Children. There are some interesting illustrations show- 
ing the equipment at some of the modern institutions in contrast with a repro- 
duction of a broadside found in the London Museum, portraying the “Dreadful 
Life and Confession of a Boy Aged Twelve Years Who Was Condemn’d To Die 
at the Last Old Bailey Sessions.” 


Report on the Work of Advisory Committees for Juvenile Employment dur- 
ing the year 1927 (Great Britain Ministry of Labour). London: H. 
M. Stationery Office, 1928. Pp. 41. 3d. 

This is the second report giving a general picture of the activities of these 
committees and indicating the ways in which they deal with the special aspects 
of their work that present themselves in the different parts of the country. 
The Report begins by describing the organization of the committees under the 
Labour Exchanges Act of 1909, pointing out the relation between the commit- 
tees organized under the Ministry of Labour, about two-thirds of the whole 
number, and the remaining one-third organized under the education authorities. 

The year is reported to have been one of steady progress. Except in the 
coal-mining areas, conditions have greatly improved; in those regions the situa- 
tion is still very dark, and the setting-up of unemployment centers by no means 
solves the whole problem which is one of serious excess in the supply of juvenile 
labor. The advisory committees have been much occupied in trying to benefit 
from two important reports published during the year, namely those of the Com- 
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mittee on Education and Industry, to which attention was called in this Review, 
and of an inquiry made during the year into the possible effect of the reduced 
birth-rate during the war on the supply of juvenile applicants for employment. 
The conclusion from the latter inquiry seems to be that up to 1933 there will be 
a reduction in the number of juvenile workers with a considerable increase in 
1934. 

There is an interesting discussion of the possibility of working out success- 
ful migration schemes for such young workers and especially for girls. 

All the committees lay stress on their work in the direction of advising boys 
and girls and their parents in the choice of the final employment. The difficul- 
ties of successful placement are still emphasized. The questions of opportunity, 
of employers’ co-operation, of securing the confidence of the young persons and 
of their parents are all discussed. Methods of inducing the young workers not 
to change jobs, the special difficulties of the handicapped child, and the question 
of training for certain vocations—such as domestic service—these are all sub- 
jects to which a good deal of space is given. The need of industrial supervision, 
of what the social worker calls “follow-up” work, the continuing necessity in 
some areas for juvenile employment centers are all presented. The Report is 
another illustration of the enormous advantage of a national scheme of organi- 
zation. Here everyone can benefit from the experiences, the successes, and the 
failures of all the exchanges. Authoritative information at least is regularly 
available, as contrasted with the sporadic special report, which is much better 
than nothing but by no means a substitute for the routine presentation of com- 
prehensive facts. 


tI, 347. 
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